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^ Witk w decayed, with oourta and businew 
Caring for nothing but what ease required, 
1 little thought of launching forth again 
Amidst adventurous rovers of the pen."* 

Such were the words of a man, one of the most emioeiijt 
,of bis lime, whether we consider bis character for arts, arms, 
freaeral literature, or poetry ; whether as a courtier a politi- 
cian, or a man of quality. What business then have I with 
tbem, will your ladyship say, resembling him in none of 
these particulars ? My answer is^ that if 1 do not in anything 
else, I resemble him in the four lines I have quoted, it 
is certain (though I do not like, even at seventy*six, to talk 
of '* age decayed ") that I am not a little older than when 
I first had the honor and good fortune of being known to 
you ; that I have done with courts ; am tired of business ; 
and now care foruothinc; but what ease requires. 

Were I, therefore, wise, perhaps I should not again Inuneh 
forth in the hazardous craft of authorship. But as the il- 
lustrious Sheffield did not refrain from doing this, though all 
ibe reasons he has enumerated forbade him, so 1, having per- 
haps as much leisure left as his Grace bad when he ventured 
once more on the ocean of letters, presume to follow bis ex% 
ample. Pray heaven I may like bim, safely retam inta 
port ! 

To pursue the figure I have adopted, I feel like otie of those 
aocient mariners, who after having passed much of tbtir 
tima in nu^king voyages (whether. prosperous or not,) do aot 

•Sheffield, Dttke of 
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like to be laid upon shore for the rest of their lires, short as 
tbey may be. T^eir fancy represents that there may still re- 
fiiain some creek or coast which they have not explored ; and 
not willing that their bark should be moored in idleness, they 
once more weigh anchor, and give her sails to the breeze. In 
plain English, though tired of business, yet more tired of hav- 
ing nothing to do, 1, like the nobleman 1 have quoted, once 
more enlist 

** Amidst the adventurous rovers of the pen." 

" Very good," you may reply ; " but what have I to do 
with all this, that you chose to address me upon it?" 

More perhaps than you are aware of. For tbough a name 
can do little for a work which cannot do anything for itselfi 
yet if that work can stand at all of itself, such a name as 
yours, like a Corinthian capital, may give that elegance and 
ornament to the shaft which are necessary to make it com- 
plete. 

This I should say, if there w^ere no other reason to make 
me wish to inscribe this labor of mine to your ladyship. But 
on its perusal, all my readers (at least all who know you) 
will perceive ample and appropriate reason for the wish* For 
who that may take the trouble of investigating the character 
of Bertha, in the following pages, and remembers the graces 
of your young years — but above all, who that has witnessed 
the delightful affection and mutual esteem that have so long 
united you and your revered and noble father— but must 
allow that the delineation of such a portrait is most appropri- 
ately dedicated to you ? How justly might I not also extend 
this still farther, anti following you from girlhood to maturer 
years, give the same reason for recommending the character 
of h/Bidy Hungerford to your protection. At all events, I 
have a secret, but deep-felt pleasure, in thinking, that in 
being allowed thus to address you,a friendship which has gilded 
so many years of my life, and has been marked with such 
kindness and condescension on your part, may be told to 
the world ; and, if so, what can it tell of me but honor? 

As to the work itself, if it beguile an hour of your time» 
by anything like amusement ; or, if in thus addressing it to 
you, 1 may cause you to believe that I have been as eon* 
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staiit ID my devotion to you (though in a d^renl way) as 
Clifford was to JBertba ; 1 shall be rtcbly paid for the care 
it has cost me. ' 

With this 1 am, as I have long-^long been-^your moat 
obliged and attached friend and servanti 
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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



Mt motives (if the world cfire for an author's inotirey) for 
engaging in this work, 1 have, in part, detailed in the prece- 
ding epistle to the noble person there addressed. 

The work has at least innocently, if not usefully, 6lled a 
great deal of leisure, and adds one more Picture of Human 
Life to those which (with whatever success) 1 have already 
presumed to offer to the world. One, however, seemed to 
be still wanting to the series, and that was, the impressions 
made by men and manners on a very young and unsopbisti*- 
cated mind, just starting into life, beginning even from bit 
boyish days ; and this, the total inexperience of the hero, 
and the very varied knowledge of those whom I may call bis 
tutors, gave me, 1 thought, a good opportunity to accomplbfa. 

For the better promotion of my object, it was neeessarj 
that the view taken should not be the mere bird's eye view of 
a ma*n surveying the world at his ease from a comfortable re- 
treat, but that he should be himself an actor, encountering 
and overcoming difficulties, and earning by exertion and re* 
flection whatever knowledge he might acquire. 

Then again, as in all epics, whether in prose or verse, some 
great passion must predominate and pervade the whole, in or* 
der to produce and continue the action, what could 1 do bet- 
ter than to make the hero, as a lover, the mirror of constan- 
cy ? Such love at least teaches this lesson, among the thou- 
sands taught by this all-pervading passion— -that, whatever its 
l^ood or ill success, where the object is well chosen, and the 
love pure, it ennobles the mind, and keeps it stainless, deli- 
catei and honorable, through all vicissitudes. 
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The story of Sir Harry Melford does not contradidv but 
rather con6rros this, as it was bis pride as much as bis httketiom 
that was so wounded.* 

All this, however, at once stamps on the work the ckirac^ 
ler of a novel, and throws on the author the responsibility, of 
n novelist. 

What that responsibility is, I am not going to examNiejj» 
this novel-writing age, when it must long ago have beei'setK 
tied ; especially as I 6od it done to my hand, by a shrewd'aods 
able critic, in a manner so concentrated, and yet so conpns- 
beosive, that nothing is wanting to make it complete. 

"These features," says the critic, referring to manners and 
description of scenery, " though necessary in a fictioD,. ars- 
Dot its main essentials, — which consist in the power to coq«-^ 
^struct a story at once surpriiing and congruous ^ and ofcreatiiog 
characters consistent with nature^ ihemselvesy and the ciraum^ 
Mancesof their lives, as well as of truly developiug then» ia 
conduct, narrative, and dialogue,"f * 

Nothing can be more lucid than this direction, and I wilt 
only add, that in the following pages I have endeavored tm 
iConstruct a story at once surprising and Congruous, and l^^ 
icreate characters consistent with nature, themselves, and the 
•circumstances in which they are placed. 

My chief object, however, being a view of motives to ae* 
4ion, as well as the more tender motions of the heart, I um 
aware that there are in the book, as I think there ought to b* 
many didactic digressions and episodes. 

For these 1 shall not offer the least apology to aoyljodjr 
who chooses 10 quarrel with them. All may not have the 
'Sameitaste; but for myself, I see not bow a novel which has 
for its object something more than the mere pictures of m 
•magic^lanthorn, and aims at a knowledge of the springs of 
human <nature, as well as amusement, can possibly realise* 
that dtgect without partaking of the didactic character. 

Those who differ from me are welcome to their opinion- 
I pursue mine till I have met with better reasons than I have 
hitherto heard, against the mingling of didactic digression, 
with amusing narrative. 

 See Vol. III. 
f Reriew of ^ Greyslaer," in the Spnetaior of Jolj 11th, 1640. 
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The discussions indeed here presented are» from the inex- 
perience of the youthful De Clifford^ absolutely called for as 
e part of bis first initiation into life. I only wish that I were 
assure of the merit of tbeir execution as I am of the propria 
ety of tbeir introduction* 
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DE CLIFFORD'S 



PREFACE TO THE MEMOIR. 



What has prompted roe, in mj old ii<^e, to conceive the 
notable design of writiii» any part of my history, much more 
to publish it, will, I have no doubt, be indifferent to the 
world. But that world is j^ane by noe, and I have nothing 
left but reminiscences of the past for my mind to rest upon ; 
and perhaps it is better to indulge them than to go to sleep 
before my time. 

This, however, only concerns myself. What is it to. others? 

Why, something ; for it will shew a good deal of what is 
of consequence to a human creature — the knowledge of bis 
own heart, and something of that of others. Upon thb s*>b* 
ject I will translate s^me passages of a French letter mm be* 
fore me, which will perhaps explain what I would say, as to 
the scope and end of the following pages> better than I eoiild 
isvself. * 

" You put me at ease Sir, in dispensing with the necessity 
of telling you the news of the day, which you rightly eaU a 
second edition of the days that have gone before ; the or^tjr 
difference being the names of the actors who appear on the 
scene. There are the same intrigues, the same cbanges. 
Nothing resembles current news more than the news wbieb is 
past. But when our study is the heart, we need not go out of 
ourselves (if we chose to think so) to get an endless diversity. 
And^yet what a spectacle is our soul, when we leave tbecoo* 
templation of it for the frivolities which engage us ! For we 
then seem to abandon the study of our owd tiearts eDd «m* 
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der$(«odinfi;s, to be the confidants of all the rest of the 
world. Thus we know everybody's mind but our own. 
DoaU talk to me oF a man whose soul preserves an incogni- 
to to himself. Yet, when plunged in luxury and pleasure, 
bow can it be otherwise ? Mallebranche got out of fashion 
because people preferred a search for pleasure to a search af- 
ter truth. But recal a ma>n to aa inquiry after his duty, or the 
nature of his being as it appears in his life, and the * Rechechre 
de la Verite ' will again be the mode."* 

To all this i agree, and if in relating what I have felt my- 
self, and witnessed in others, *' I wind me into the easy-heart- 
ed man," and set him before himself, shall it be said that 
the attempt is useless ? I trust not, and therefore hasten to 
begin, though far from certain whether, after beginnUig, I 
shall proceed far with my notable undertaking. 

Let me add, that I have no wisb to disguise the many 
weaknesses that will appear in tbis memoir. Who,, lliat is 
bmnen, is without them ? Besides, as one of my chief ob- 
jects is^ if possible, to be a beacoo to others who may be pur- 
suing the same path, I should ill perform my task if I did not 
set myself down exactly as I was. 

What I attempt is a history of heart ; and 1 hope I shall 
not fail. 

* L0U11M lUcBeativea. 
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THE CONSTANT MAN. 



CHAPTER I. 



jit birth and parentage^ pictvkk of a ihccavbh 

cm;vtl£man. 



Though my estate be fallen, yet I was well bom. 

SHAK8P£ARE.— dtfU'tf 9Vdl tkut Ends IMI. 
What are you ? 
Tour name ? Yo\ir quality ? 

My name is lost. — 

Yal, am I noble.«*«X.<ar. 

What shall I sa^ you are ? 

Tell the Earl, 

That the Lord Bardolfe doth attend hlra here.^2 Hen. fP", 

As an autobiograpber generaHy commences with his births 
parentage, and education, I will, in this outset of my history, 
say something of mine. 

Though (particularly in the early part of rny life) I was 
little known to fame or fortune, I derive my lineage from re* 
tnote, and even illustrious antiquity. My name is De Clif- 
ford, and I trace myself, in a direct line, from the renowned 
feudal barons of that name, though so high up^ that (and 
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I am not sorry Tor it) I have none of the blood of the murderer 
of young Rutland in my veins.— *My immediate ancestors 
spring from Sir William De Clifford, son to Roger Lord Clifibrd 
a baroi* of |be time of King Richard the Second. I mention Sir 
William in particulafi because from his marriage with one of 
the co*heiresses of the unfortunate Lord Bardolfe, of Shakes- 
perian, as well as historic memory, he became possessed of 
the lordship and castle of Bardulfe, in the parish of that 
name, in the north, where I first drew breath, and where the 
ivreck of our family, shorn of its beams, have continued sink* 
ing ever since. 

Here tbe line of Bardolfe flourished as barons summoned 
to Parliament, till Thomas, fifth baron, the friend of old Nor- 
thumberland, perished with him in the battle of Bramham 
Moor, fighting for York against Henry IV. Moreover, though 
bis death in the field deprived him of the honor of losing his 
head with the Mowbrays and Nevilles, after the battle, a no- 
ble revenge was glutted in regard to his body, by quartering 
what were called his rebel limbs, and exposing them on tbe 
gates of London, York, Lynn, and Shrewsbury, while bis 
head ornamented that of London. 

But, how 'little did this high lineage, and this honorable 
fate, avail his descendants ! His attainder and forfeitures re- 
duced the family ; and though the castle, and part of the es- 
tiMte of Bardolfe, was restored to my female ancestress on her 
marriage with Sir William De Clifford, yet it was so dimin* 
ishedin value, and Sir William, being a younger brother, was 
80 little distinguished by the gifts of fortune, that he could 
not hold up his head with the rest of the ClifiTords. Even 
they are now all dissipated, the heirs male of the original bar- 
ony being long ago extinct ; and, though both titles and for- 
tune have been carried by females into other illustrious fam- 
ilies, the old name itself of De Clifford is nearly lost in the 
same obscurity in which our branch of it has so long contin- 
ued.* 

From this account of our fate, it will not be surprising 
that all intercourse between ourselves and our high relations 
had for a very long time been entirely dropped ; we did not well 

* As I trace oaly from the ancient barony, to which alone I allude, no 
mention is made of that other barony of Clifford of Chudleigh, a creation 
of Charles II. 
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know even to whom we belonged ; the posterity of Sir Wil- 
liam De Clifford almost became Bardolfes, and, lowering by 
degrees to almost nothing, continued in the village where the 
heads of that name had originally flourished, while the castle 
and manor of Bardolfe bad long passed by sale into other 
hands. 

Thus, with all his ancient blood, my father was, in sub* 
stance, scarcely more than a farmer — a gentleman farmer in- 
deed, with a better title to armorial bearings than almost all 
his rich neighbors, who yet looked down upon him as, at the 
very best, that mortified, though not always humbled charac* 
ler, a " decayed gentleman." * 

Yet, as if to mock him the more, as his very small estate, 
the remnant of former times, was his own, he was designated, 
in the language of the horthern province where it lay, by the 
high-sounding title of Statesman. What sort of honors belong- 
ed to that title may be imagined by the southern readdr, when 
he learns that the possessor of a freehold of twenty, nay of 
ten pounds a year, enjoys that denomination among his sim- 
ple neighbors. 

The family had so long gone down hill, that my father bad 
quietly descended with it into the class, and almost into the 
character, of mere yeomen. Had he done so entirely, and 
not cast, as he sometimes, though seldom, did, a longing look 
to what his progenitors had been, he would, perhaps, have 
been happier. But luckily these interruptions came not often, 
and did not last Ions:. 

Our name, which had been for centuries on the grand jury, 
was not yet struck out, and my father was summoned regu- 
larly, as if still one of the squirearchy. It was then that a 
sort of stmggle between pride and prudence commencedj in 
which pride, for the time, generally got the better: for he al- 
ways attended, and was always mortified. 

Though upon the grand jury, not being a proper subject 
for the commission, be was the only one of them not inclu- 
ded in the invitations to dinner given in open court by the 
jud«e ; and when the jury advanced with their presentments, 
with their rich and titled foreman at their head, he was seen 
among them, hesitating, alarmed, and bashful, and evidently 
sustaining a struggle of hurt feelings. He wished to show 
himself to the court, and the notice of the county, but allow* 

VOL. I. 2 
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ed every one that pleased to push before him, so that he 
could not be seen. Or if be ever obtained a place to be ob* 
served, it was only by entreaty, which yet it hurt him to make* 
While in the discbarge of duty, his brother jury nrien were not 
uncivil, and he felt some little consequence ; but the assizes 
over, he was instantly extinuuished, and returned to peace 
and obscurity at home* The first of these my father found 
so valuable, that he frequently vowed never again to hazard 
it, by attending another assizes ; but the vow was always 
broken, and he agreed with my mother (herself of an origin 
somewhat better than plebeian, being the daughter of the 
younger s(9n of a knight), that the pretensions of the blood of 
the De ClifFords and Bardolfes ought not to be sacrificed 
without a struggle. 

There was, however, another reason that told in producing 
this feeling. I have said we had descended in the scale of 
gentility, but it was by degrees. At the Revolution, my 
great-grandfather was of no mean consideration among the 
Yorkshiie Whigs, and owned the castle which gave us one 
of our names, though he sold it, in the end, to make good a 
large portion to his only sister, who married into a very noble 
family. This was so flattering to his pride, that he agreed to 
give her a fortune far be)ond bis means, to the shil further re* 
duction of the Amds of his posterity. Nor did he reap the ad- 
vantages he hoped from the connexion ; for the figure and 
fortune of the two fanfilies being so unequal, they first grev^ 
Cool, and then were absolutely estran<^ed from one another; 
so tRat my grandfather had no intercourse with his aunt's fam- 
ily, and dyiny; when my father was an infant, and there being 
no maiden sunt to J\eep up remembrances, the very name of 
these high relatives seemed even then almost forgotten. 

A week, however^ generally restored my father to himself, 
and forgetting the gentleman in the fanner, he returned, as I 
have observed, to obscurity, and his usual occupations. 

Luckily these gave him little time to reflect upon any thing 
but how to turn them best to account, in support of a numer- 
ous family, which, statesman as he was, forced him to eke out 
his ncome by renting a considerable farm under Sir Harry 
Goff, the squire of the neighboring parish. 

This gentleman's t'^imily was the highest in degree with 
which we had any intercourse, though that of Hastings, to 
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whose ancestors the old cattle and manor of Bardolfe had 
passed, by the sale i have mentioned, ahove a century before, 
were of higher descent, and of infinitely higher fashion and . 
condition. They, however resided in a distant part of the 
country, and, for some years at least, I knew nothing of them 
but their name. The castle, indeed, had, all but one tower^ 
long been in ruins, like its former owners ; and though very 
picturesque and romantic, frowning from the top of a steep 
bank which rose abniptly from the river (also bearin«r our 
name), it afforded no temptation, because without accommo* 
dation, fur any of the present owners to visit it. 

\\ hat was left of it besides this tower were mere perfora- 
ted walls, held together only by the tough embraces of the 
ivy and caucus; yet, there was a ''sullen dignity" about 
this old place, which, with other reasons, made it ttiy abso* 
lute delight. But 1 am yet scarcely born, so must not antic* 
ipate. 

1 had several brothers (for my mother was more prolific 
than rich) ; and a child once a year, for five years togetberi 
did not add much to the means of the Statesman. My broth* 
ersy however, had huge limbs and healthy stomachs— -which 
latter by no means regarded the coarse porridge and milk of 
the north as an evil. In short, they all grew and waxed 
strong, and gave our parents little uneasiness on the score of 
health. 

They were all rather favorites with the Goff family, and 
the good-natured Sir Harry (who derived his fortune and de« 
scent only from a rich clothier), in his secret mind, coulfl nol 
help showing, us much consideration on account of uur bloods 

The truth is, that Sir Harry and his wife and family » 
though very independent as to money, were not at all so as to 
their position in life. With many sterling qualities, they 
spoiled all, by quitting what they were (plain country folks), 
to be what they were not, denizens of fashion. 

In this they lavished more money than taste. Sir Harry's 
common sense was rendered inefficient by a factitious fond* 
ness for the arts, and what he called literature, of neither of 
which he knew much ; and his wife and daughters thought 
fashion consisted in being always over-dressed, and talking 
what they called French. 

All this dazzled their country neighborS| whatever it mighl 
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^o the people they copied ; and as in other re«pects tliey 
bad a sort of general familiarity of manner, they were not 
without consideration in the country, and were even popular* 

For my own part, I at first thought them demi-gods, pre- 
ferring their manners and appearance at least to all others 
about me ; and I especially had a high opinion of their learn- 
ing, on the strength of a considerable library which Sir Har- 
ry bad collected, though no scholar, and from the young la- 
dies often talking a language I did not understand. For I 
was always, I know not why, unlike other boys, and very 
unlike indeed to my elder brothers ; being fond of poring 
over whatever books I could get, while they sported with Sir 
Harry, or assisted our father in the superintendence of the 
farm. But as for me, from a child, I had a sort of world o? 
my own^ which I peopled with images of my own fancy ; 
sometimes grand, sometimes grotesque, sometimes more com- 
mon-place; making them, however, always to tell stories to 
myself, which quite satisfied me for the want of other com- 
panions ; so that though I was often solitary, I was never alone. 

In short, I became a kind of character, for such an urchin, 
and as I grew up, one of the Miss Gofils, who read poetry, 
said I was, like poorEdwin, 

♦• No vulgar hoy ; 
Deep thought oil seemed to fix my infant eye, 
Dainties J heeded not, nor gaude, nor toy, 
Save one short pipe of rudest minstrelsy.*' 

I could myself carry on her comparison with Edwin, which 
inadd me not a little proud, for I was, certainly, 

^^ Silent when glad ; affectionate though shy ; 
And now my look was most demurely sad ; 
And now I laugh'd aloud, yet none knew why : 

The neighbors stared and sigh'4« yet blessed the lad ; 
Some deem'd him wond'rous wise, and some believ'd him mad."* 

One thing indeed inclined my good parents to indulge this 
quieter disposition of mine. I was the only one of the fami- 
ly who had not strong health. I was even weak in body and 
limbs, and in these respects inferior to my sturdy brothers ; so 
I was allowed to lounge with a book under a tree, or in a gar- 
den of most antique taste, occupied by a hind who bad 
charge of the old walls of the castle. 

* Thf} Minstrel. 
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The garden itselT was more interesting for its said antiqui- 
ty and wildness than either iis beauty or cultivation, for it re« 
sembled that described by Virgil, as also belonging to an old 
hind or gardener : 



** Hie rarum tamen in dumis olus, albaque circum 
Lilia, yerbenasque premens, yescumque papaver ' 



»»« 



The mouldering battlements that surrounded this, to me, 
interesting spot, were shrouded with elder flowers, and wild 
honey-suckle, but particularly wall flowers, fed most luxuri- 
ously by the old mould and mortar ibat filled up the intersti- 
ces of these " time disparting towers," 

To lie under their rough canopy in the morning sun, and 
pore over such books as 1 could read, gave me such intense 
pleasure, that I have never seen these plants since without 
thinking 'of that innocent and happy time; so that in after 
years, when the world bad a far different hold of me, I 
thought Scott must hare, in some delightful drearai seen me, 
whence wrote those descriptive lines;-— 

 

«< And well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wall-^flower neUr^ 
And honey- suckle loved to crawl, 
lip the low crag and ruin'd wall 

J deem'd such nooks the sweetest shade 
The sun in all his round surrey'd ; 
And still I thought that shattered tower 
The mighiest work of human power. 

This disposition of mine to reading began to show itself at 
a very early age. At five I was tolerably acquainted with 
Bible history ; before nine, with the History of England ; 
and before twelve, had begun to relish poetry ;-^not in the 
namby«pamby modern rhymes, such as are castigated by the 
Msviad and Baviad, but in the vigorous conceptions and lan- 
guage of real masters :—» 

^* Blind Thamjrris, and blind MsBonides, 
And Tireseas, and Phineus, prophets old.** 



* Some scattering pot-herbs here and there he found ; 
Which, cultivated with his daily care, 
And bruised with vervain, were his frugal fare.— Ortdsh. 

YOL. I. 2* 
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By these I mean our ow'n great masters of song, Spencer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton. These got such possesion of me, 
even as a child, that I never could afterwards relish the more 
modern, or as I thought them, flatter compositions then in 
vogue. Hayley, I could not bear, and even Cow per, I am 
afraid I thought prosaic. I should, however, observe, that I 
speak of a time when those bursts oi' the wild afflatus which 
have warmed our still more modern bards were neither known 
nor thought of. 

It may be asked where I could get the provision for this 
taste of mine. Our old Grange, to be sure, bad a small 
closet, in which I used to pass an hour sometimes by myself, 
on account of a few books it contained ; but they were only 
the great Sherborne Bible, a still greater Herbal (much con- 
sulted by my mother) ; and Fox's Martyrs, an account of 
the rebellion of Forty^^flve, and Glanvilli^ upon witches- 
much consulted by myself. 

The deficiency, however, was made up to me by the good- 
natured Sir Harry, who, amused and interested with my cu- 
riosity and love of reading, similar, he said, to what his had 
been at my age, had a sort of pleasure in fostering it, by al- 
lowing me the use of any books I wished in his library. 

It was my evident passion for these, I believe, that made 
Sir Harry often tell my father he would do well to follow up this 
inclination of mine for books, by making me a scholar* 
^^That boy," he used to say, " for aught you or I know, may 
in time be a bishop." 

This was not thrown away upon either my father or my- 
self, and 1 was allowed full liberty in bestowing myself as X 
pleased in pursuit of study. 

In this pursuit I ofttimes, when at fault myself, attacked 
our curate, Mr. Beardmore, where I hoped for what I did not 
always find, explanations in matters of history. 

He, however, did me some service, by turning me over to 
his clerk, an old man of the name of Doughty, who, being 
lame, and a sort of scholar, kept a little children's school, 
and spent hU his spare time in reading Baker's Chronicle, 
Gwillim's Heraldry, the Pilgrim's Progress, and other compo- 
sitions of the same classical character. But what made him 
chiefly valuable to me was, that, from this turn of his, among 
other things, he knew all about the Clifibrds and Bardolfes, 
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who he said were formerly the best gentlemen in the land, 
only they lost their fortunes wheii York and Lancaster came 
up (such was bis phrase)-<-in the wars of which, and indeed 
the older English history in general, he was particularly know* 
iog and voluble. 

It was, no doubt, to this early director of my studies that I 
owe the veneration I have for ancient times, and ancient 
birth, of course not forgetting my own. For when old 
Dough^ry told me these secrets about my ancestors I 
felt my heart swell within me, and 1 sighed, and la- 
mented to think that my father and brothers were reduced al- 
most to follow the plough, instead of leading armies. 

The effect of all this, if good, was by no means unmixed 
with what mi^ht be deemed evil. For 1 contracted such a' 
liking for the old ruins at the Castle, with all its associations, 
connecting my family with ancient grandeur, that the con- 
trast between that venerable spot, and my father's cou6ned 
and crowded, though not uncomfortable dwelling, became 
comparatively disagreeable. 

By degrees, too, my frequent brooding over the consC'* 
quence which I always thought our forefathers had unjustly 
lost, generated a sort of consequence in myself, child as I 
was, that contrasted sadly with our present decayed situation ; 
and grief at this produced in me a sensibility of disposition 
which operated in more ways than one. For I wasi keenly 
alive to everything that partook of high character, and high 
manners ! and was quick in observing and appreciating the 
difference between persons of polish and education, when I 
happened to see them (which indeed was but rarely), and 
compared them with the homeliness of those who yet were 
my closest relatives. 

This made me unhappy, and was a great disadvantage in 
after life, till experience of the real value of things, and the 
thought how little it always is, in comparison with our expec- 
tations here, and how absolutely nothing in comparison with 
what is to come, recovered my too sensitive mind, and 
*^ cleansed the foul bosom" of much " perilous stuff," 

While my mind and temper were thus early forming. Sir 
Harry, who had a regard for my fattier, interested himself 
about me so much that, at his desire, instead of being appren- 
ticed to some business, as was designed, 1 was sent to a coo* 
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siderable and well endowed school in the north of Yorkshire^ 
with a view 10 become a scholar, and taking my chance of 
what scholarship might procure me by an exhibition at Ox* 
(brd. 

This delighted me, for I lived upon my books ; and my 
master, though of most homely manners, was fuily capable of 
jdirecting me : for though he joined the farmer to the school- 
master, with a view to cheaper housekeeping, his studies at 
Queen's College, Oxford, had by no means been thrown away* 

Mr. Ebenezer Crackenthorpe (for that was his northern 
name) was in fact an excellent classic, and though a rough 
yeoman in appearance, was also an excellent instmctor. It 
was indeed wonderful sometimes to see him come reeking in 
a frieze coat and mud shoes, from his farm yard, to the school- 
room, to talk (as he did with spirit, and almost enthusiasm) 
of Homer's heroes, or Horace's rules of life, which he knew 
as well how to appreciate as any professor of Oxford or Cam* 
bridge, or even a Quarterly or Edinburgh Reviewer. 

To this was added instruction in writing, arithmetic, and 
even, for the upper boys, Euclid ; and for all this, together 
with substantial and healthy, though homely, food, our fath* 
ers, some of them ranking among gentleman, paid twenty 
pounds a year« 

Here 1 ought, I know, to pause at tbe threshold of my con« 
fessions. For what minion of the world, who measures ev- 
erything by expense, or what dandy schoolboy, who meas- 
ures everything by fashion, will be willing to look for either 
pro6t or improvement to be bad for twenty pounds a year? 
what either of scholarship or knowledge of mankind (the 
only knowledge perhaps worth having), can be acquired, as 
all public-school men will exclaim, in the wilds of Yorkshire, 
among boors and savages ? 

Yet both the scholastic knowledge and tbe real manliness 
of my Cumberland and Yorkshire bretheren, in everything 
that required it, were at least equal to any hero of Westmin- 
ster or Eton ; though as to early know)ed£>e of tbe world, if 
that mean dress and dandyism, getting drunk, or other preco- 
cious energies, they may, in this, but no other sense, be* infe- J 
rior to those boys who would be men before their time. The 
intrepidity and assurance, indeed, of modern manners may be 
fooner acquired ; but even that depends so much upon nature, 
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that the difference is trifling ; and as to expense, I have seen 
astnany, perhaps I mi^^ht say morei unlicked (certainly more 
untaught) cubs come out of the hands of private tutors, who 
received three hundred a year a piece for them, than I ever 
remember in the romantic and hardy regions of Sedbergb.* 
To' return to my progress at this my homely school, it was, in 
learning, considerable, and, but for one drawback, would 
have been so in happiness. My ambition (never great as to 
anything else) was much gratified in the one ; but the content 
which our simple life* might have generated was too much 
leavened with jealousy of one another's condition, to secure 
the enjoyment of the other. Most of us were, like myself, 
sons of decayed or decaying gentlemen, or yeomen, or top* 
ping tradesmen in the neighboring towns ; yet we were not 
without a sprinkling of gentry too, whom the reputation of 
the school had attracted to it ; and with one of these 1 made 
a pleasing intimacy, which afterwards had a decided influ- 
ence on ray life. 

My friendship, indeed, with Foljambe Hastings, led to what 
occasioned the most violent crisis, whether of pleasure or 
pain, which my heart ever knew. By what I thought an ex* 
traordinary coincideuce, he was the son and heir of the gen- 
tleman whom 1 have mentioned as the owner of the old castle 
of Bardolfe, formerly possessed by my own ancestor, which 
at once threw a sort of interest about him, and also about me> 
which no others in the school could feel for one another. 

Foljarf)be Hastings was descended from an illustrious fami- 
ly, and his father, one of a very old school, had notions of his 
own as to education, which with the reputation of Sedbergb, 
ioduced him to place his son there previous to going to Eton, 
at which a year or two, by way of polishing off the Yorkshire 
roughness, would, he thought, suffice. As he wished him, 
he said, to be a real English country gentleman, in whose 
character a sort of sturdy hardihood formed a considerable in- 
gredient, he sought to lay the fouudation of it in this plain 
and homely academy, befpre he was exposed to the mischiefs 
of the too high reSnernent prevalent in higher seminaries. 

If he contracted a little rust from blunter companions, it 
would soon be dissipated, his father thought, in the politer air 

* Sedhergh, in Torkshire, was once, and perhaps is still, celebrated for 
its learning. 
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designed for him later : and meantime to hiiffel with stout sons 
of nature would call forth and exercise his own innate pow- 
ers. He might, to be sure, coninict intimacies below his lev- 
el ; but from anything like real derogation, Mr. Hustings was 
quite satisfied that his son*s sense of his own high blood would 
always preserve him. 

Such was the reasoning of the elder Mr. Hastini^s when he 
sent the heir of Foljambe Park to buffet, as he said, with the 
stout yeomen, and sturdy half-gentlenitu (among whom I was 
one), who were laying in their stores of learning at Sedbergb, 

But though Foljambe Hastings was in his treatment con- 
sidered noiikoretban ourselves, in his air and manners he was 
superior to us all ; so that not only was he regarded with 
some jealously himself, but I, whom he distinguished, met 
with a great deal of it. 

At first this surprised me, but in after life I found it was tbe^ 
way of the world. Sturdy as we may be from nature, and 
as we are taught still more to be by the levellers of the age, 
we are less inclined to deny what seem the natural, or, as it 
were, the legitmiate privileges of superior condition, than to rest 
without grumbling at a leap over our heads by a mere equal. 

Thus if Foljambe Hastings was regarded with some little 
jealousy by our schoolmates, I met with a great deal more, from 
having no higher pretensions to his preference than any oth* 
ers;-— so that 1 generally went by the uame of the ^* would- 
be-jsjentleman." 

This hurt me. And yet, barring the inequality of our con- 
ditions, everything pointed to friendship between Foljambe 
and me : the same a5;e, the same tastes, the same opinions, 
the same feelings, and sense of right and wrong. In short, 
we made good the " idem velle et idem nolle,'* as forming 
the basis of a lasting friendship, and not unaptly we some- 
times reminded out? aiiottier oi (ne uroiuerly love between 
Milton and Henry Dawes, so celebrated in the beautiful Ly- 
cidas, which Foljambe seemed to love as well as fnyself, 
ibougli both so young. 

One would have thought that the enjoyment of a pleas- 
are so pure, so natural, so incapable of hurting anybody, and 
might i not add, so enjoined by the revered author of our re- 
ligion himself, as friendship, could have given oflTence to no- 
body. But not so. The distinction which Foljambe showed 
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me was deemed an affront by the other boys, and they dis- 
liked us both for it ; him, for preferring a mere equal to them* 
selves ; me, for being so preferred. I thought this very hard, 
but, as I have observed, 1 afterwards found it was the way of 
tbe world. 

For sometime we were regardless of this ill will, nnd con- 
tinued our studies, our walks, and our plays together; for 
which, strange to say, we were sent to Coventry by our sulky 
schoolfellows. Even this we did not much mind, any more 
than their sneers of unkindness when thrown together with 
tbem ; though I own my little reasoning mind set busily to 
work to ascertain, if it could, from what spice of the devil alt 
this could arise. 

At length the ill-will of those who envied us tbe power of 
making ourselves happy without them (for this seemed the 
amount of our crime) broke out into open hostility. There was 
a lad of the name of Ramshorn, about Gfteeu years of age, the 
son of an inn-keeper in the neighborhood, whose father piqu- 
ed himself on his inn's being avoided by gentlemen, on ac- 
count of bis rudeness. This lad was dull enough at books, 
but had a swaggering air of vulgar insolence, very terriGc to 
bis juniors, whom he belaboured without mercy, and very 
baleful to his equals, whom he only did not bully from fear 
of their turning again. He was vulgar in his looks, vulgar in 
bis mind, vulgar in his dress, in short, vulgar in everything, 
and what Shakspeare calls a '^ proud, shallow, Glthy, worsted- 
stocking knave." Like his father, he was a great stickler 
for equality of all kinds, which he proved by soundly thrashing 
all the boys below him who would not do his bidding. This 
doctrine of equality, however, was so well relished by the 
school at large, that our lives (Foljambe's and mine) were 
made uncomfortable by it. For when we appeared togt^ther 
arm and arm, it was thought that we were too proud to asso- 
ciate with the rest ; we were laughed at, and a cry o( Pyla* 
des and Orestes set up in derision ; and once, under Rams- 
horn's directions, we were hissed. 

This was beyond bearing, and Foljambe's aristocratic spirit 
resolved to assert itself, by challenging the Tribune. 

I saw the fight, and a desperate one it was. They were 
pretty equally paired. The Roundhead had the advantage 
in weighty but the Cavalier in activity. One was the most 
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powerful in bone» the other in mttscle. Etch seemed resolr* 
ed to conquer or die : the one to pull down what he hated as 
a superior, the other to preserve his own position. In short, 
it seemed almost an epitome of the notable struggles between 
the Radicals and Conservatives, which I have since lived to 
witness in the world. The Tribune however had this advan- 
tage, that the great majority of those who looked on showed 
themselves all of his clique, cheering him as their 6bampion 
at every successful blow, and encouraging him at every* 
thing like a check ; while Hastings had nothing but his 
own spirit, and a sense of his own good cause, on which to 
rely. 

In the end, this good cause, and the spirit and blood of 
Hastings, prevailed ; the conquered Ramshorn was led off 
the ground by his sullen seconds, growling like Polyphemus, 
and the victor kept possession of the field. 



CHAPTER II. 



SCHOOL ADTfiNTUBES. 



What news, Lord Bardolfe ? 
The times are wild : contention, like a horse 
Full of high feeding, madlv hath broke loose, 
And bears down all Defore him. 

Shakspeare. — Second Part Henry IV. 

The next morning, Ramshorn being sufficiently recovered, 
and Hastings quite fresh, Mr. Crackenthorpe summoned us 
all to his presence. He was sitting with dignified gravity in 
his chair of state, high-backed; covered with dark brown 
leather, and splendid with brass nails, often admired by his 
younger disciples. On one side were two or three shelves, 
containing his Greek and Latin treasures, which he always 
eyed with complacency ; on the other, a small window made 
on purpose, as a sort of telescope, through which sgt a glance, 
as a relaxation from study, he could survey the details of bis 
farm-yard. He had summoned all his gravity to give effect to 
the oration he had meditated, on the sreat breach of the 
peace which had been committed. On his right hand, and in 
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a lower chair, sat his assistant. Mr. Tbomtbwaite, as a sort 
of puisne judge on the important occasion. The culprits, 
and all the rest, stood mute and anxiouslj around ; so tbat» 
Qotwitbstanding my fright, it reminded me of my Ovid, which 
I had that ?ery day to construe*— 

Considere duces et vulgi 
Stante corona. 

Mr. Crackenthorpe having first as a just man, asked the 
cause of the quarrel, and been answered by Ramshorn, that 
Foljambe had insulted him, the pedagogue replied, in his 
broad Cumberland dialect, '^ Yoong lad, take care what thou 
say'st; Mr. Fooljamb Hastings is a gentleman, and a gentle- 
man never insoolts any one. But I thought," continued the 
pedagogue, " and I had hoped, that where all were so coom- 
fortable as ye are with me, ye would all be civil to one an- 
other, and live in peace, and it is my duty to pobnish those' 
who will not." 

At this he brandished a rod, which, like the fasces of a 
Roman consul, lay before him on the table, adding much to 
his dignity in adding to his power. He went on thus : 

" Before I proceed to the ratio ultima, which you all 
know means, Anglice, condign punishment, and vulgarly, a 
good flogging, I must know the particulars, and require to be 
told wherein the insult, which Ramshorn says he received 
from Fooljambe, consisted." 

Ramshorn (rather, what is called in common language, 
dumb-founded) could allege no insult on the part of bis ad- 
versary, except that he was so proud that he would not asso- 
ciate with the boys in general, but chose to keep aloof, with 
one or two favorkes, myself for one. ^ 

"Take care again, lad," said Mr. Crackenthorpe: "for 
thou convictest thyself. Noscitur a socio is a true proverb. 
His choice of a friend shows he is no ways proud at all ; and 
at any rate, it is no insult." 

To this Mr. Thornthwaite gave a grave absent, and the 
principal, still requiring to know more of the story, and find- 
ing that the challenge given by Foljambe >f as the consa- 
quence of the gratuitous annoyance of Ramshorn by hissing, 
he determined that the Tribune had been guilty of a gross ^ 
abuse of the liberty he advocated, and deserved poonish- 

VOL. I. 3 • 
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ment, which should certainly be inflicted, unless he confessed 
himself in the wrong made an apology, and promised to 
keep the peace in future. 

This the gallant Ramshorn positively refused, which call- 
ed forth all the energies, as well as ire, of the judge, who was 
proceeding to corporal chastisement, which the Tribune even 
made a show of resisting ; for he retired among the other 
boys, calling upon them to join in defending him. 

He however mistook his man, in supposing this would in- 
timidate the monarch. Crackentborpe was a man of nerve, 
aud though remarkable for affability, and even a jollity of 
manner wb^o unopposed, was a determined supporter of all 
lawful authority, more especially bis own. 

Ramsborn's punishment, therefore, was only the more se- 
rere on account of this additional crime, of an attempt at 
rebeilion against legitimate power. The insulted master 
siezed him with a strong hand ; and while his usher, Thorn- 
tbwaite, acted as a corps of observation in regard to the rest 
of the school, inflicted a powerful sastigation in blows and 
•tripes, from which tbe.culprit in vain endeavored to escape. 

Biiesting with spleen, he was then confined lo bis room, and 
we were all dismissed, appalled with what we had witnessed, 
aad awfully impressed with the veneration due to lawiul au- 
thority, and particularly to that of the schoolmaster of Sed- 
bergh. 

My reasoning powers were much busied by this scene, and 
especially with what followed ; for Ramshorn, having con- 
trived to break prison, went home to his father, the innkeeper, 
who came the next day with his attorney, Mr. Capias, to call 
the tyrant, as he termed him, to account; threatened the 
vengeance of the lajv, and insisted upon taking his boy from 
the school. 

The attorney, not to be wanting on his part, began ques* 
tioning (or, as Crackentborpe afterwards said, '^ poomping" 
bini), to know whether he admitted, what he called, the gross 
assault which had been perpetrated on the innocent boy ? 

" I deny ibe^ perpetrating, and particularly deny the inno- 
c<Jnce,*\said the master of birch and etymology, " but I ad- 
mit flogging the young rebel, as I would both of you if you 
were my scholars, and offended against the rules of niy 
school.'' 
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Mr. Crackenthorpe uttered this with what we thought as- 
tonishing fiimue^s, particularly when he added, ^'as for law» 
two can play at that ; for if the law does not support school- 
masters, it will soon not support the king, and then there will 
be no law at all. Then as to removing the boy, I am sorry to 
tell thee, it is not in thy power, for I have myself already, 
not removed, but expelled him. Mr. Thornthwaite, reach me 
down the book of entries." 

At this he opened the ponderous record of the transactions, 
civil and criminal, of the free school of Sedbergh,and showed to 
the indignation of the democratic BoYiiface, the following 
note, in ink scarcely dry, against his son's name in the list of 
scholars : 

" Propter contumaciam, et rebellionam contra sehole disciplinam — £z- 
pulsufl. 

At first the innkeeper stared, and not understanding Latiui 
wondered how a few unintelligible words, like magic, could 
prevent him, as Crackenthorpe haid said, from using the pow- 
er of removing his own boy from such thraldom ; but, upon 
being informed that he was expelled by the masters own act, 
and for rebellion against his duthority, he said it was a damn- 
ed country, and not worth living in, where any man, or body 
of men, had such power. He was consoled, however, by 
Mr. Capias telliag him that such palpable tyrranny, added to 
such a cruel assault, would greatly enhance the damages in 
an action at law. This he ordered the said Capias forthwith 
to commence,fand they sullenly took their leave. 

The result was, a verdict for the defendant at the next as- 
sizes, the plaintiff being condemned to pay the costs, and an^ 
other action by Capias against bi3 principal for uot paying 
them. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MORE OF SCHOOI. DAYS. MT FRIENDSHIPS, PLEASURES, 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Welcome hither, 
If that the youth of my n^w interest here, 
Have power to bid you welcome. 

Shakspeare. — Merck, of Venice. 

The preceeding incident was by far the most important 
hitherto of my life, and set ray thoughts at work in greater 
activity than ever. 

I began to speculate on the nature of right and wrong ; of 
government and rebellion ; of friendship, jealousy, envy, and 
hatred; in short, I became as great a moral philosopher as 
any young gentleman of fifteen could be. 

In this I was joined con amore by Hastings. The friend- 
ship which had united us from taste had been drawn closer by 
this adventure, and this in itself formed another object of in- 
quiry for our inquisitive minds, involving no less a question 
than the principles of human nature, and the equality of man- 
kind. For this Hastings was a great stickler, notwithstand- 
ing his high lot, and his burst against Ramshorn ; and when 
I observed upon the indignation he had shown against that 
rebel, as incompatible with his principle, he justified himself 
by saying that he fought him for his impertinence, to which 
equality gave no right ; that he was by nature what he called 
a rafff and detestable on that account, but not for his lower 
rank. 

To these sentiments I deferred with admiration, and still 
more, when upon my hinting a fear of interruption hereafter 
to our friendship, from the diflference of our situations, he as- 
sured me that friendship depended upon similarity of feeling, 
not of fortune — the thing was impossible. 
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Oh ! bow I lored him for this, and more than erer admired 
bis elegant ariscocratic look of superiority, and, as it were, of 
fashion (though of that I then knew nothing), when acconi* 
panied and set off by such beautiuil sentiments ! 

Foljambe had, however, a most extraordinary warmth and 
vigor in ail his thoughts and conceptions, whatever they were, 
and whether in opinions, feelings, or conduct, could never be 
neutral. His regard forme seemed a passion, especially after 
the attempt to thwart it in the school, and he more than once 
said, that if ever he came into possession of Bardolfe Castle, 
ha would make it over to me as one of its rightful heirs. 
Could 1 help loving him ? 

Our school discipline proceeded, and 1 hope I may say 
with profit. The migbiest of schoolmasters or (as be loved 
to be called), the Archi Didaskalos of Yorkshire, viewed our 
progress with pleasure, aud I must do him the justice to say, 
be was as willing as able to promote it. 

Being so young, our inquisitiveness about everything, but 
particularly as to the operations of the mind, made him call 
us moral philosophers in embryo ; and on me in particular, 
from a warm eulogy I pronounced upon Socrates, in one of our 
themes, he bestowed the name of that illustrious person. 
This, whether from derision or envy, was converted into a 
nickname, which stuck by me at school, and followed roe too 
college. 

With all the drawbacks, however, which I have mention- 
ed, Sedbergh was to me a place of happiness, unecjualled by 
any other which afterwards cherished me. The acqu sition, 
or at least the foundation, of those stores for the mind, which 
education gives, and which produce a proMid e({uaHty, often a 
superiority, in him who possesses them to the owners of mil- 
lions without them ; the cultivaton of a fKendship, that baltn 
of comfort to all, but especially to a decayed gentleman, and 
whioh I was sure would last for ever i the liopes, the frolics^ 
and even the carelessness of youtb, which never looks gloom* 
ily on futurity, and s^lwaya possesses in idea whatever it 
chooses to wish for ; all these were enjoyments, not the less 
felt, because perhaps, at the time, not well understood. 

But there were others of a more distinct and commoner 
character (and sadly, on that very account, under-valued), 
which it Ts still a delight to me to remember. Yet are tbey 
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wbatmany fioe, though gooerally upstart, people wighi cbar- 
acterae a^. rude aod vulgar. The pleasure, however, which 
we take ja them is nothing but natural, for they are nature's 
pleasures. I mean such as arise from our supposed ahility to 
supply our owe natural wants. 

Hence my satisfaction in digging a few feet of earth, digni- 
fied with the name of garden, and pleasing my imagination by 
its elegance, or its actual profit from culinary produce. 

What delight 1 experienced from adding a bunch of rad- 
ishes, or a plate of mustard anc^^cress of my own raising, to 
our coarse, but well-relished supper! It realized what I had 
perhaps read in the morning in my Virgil, of the old Coryci- 
an :-«^ 

*' Regum equabat opes animis, sera^ue revertens 
Noete domum, dapibus mensas onerabat inemptis ! " * 

Were the ambitious pursuits of the world that engaged me 
afterwards more happy ? I fear to answer. 

That I may not however describe myself a mere hungry 
peasant, alive only to bodily sense^ let me mix a little senti- 
ment with my enjoyments — for sentimental I had become in 
no small degree. 

My garden pleased me more from the gold and velvet, with 
which nature (dear and elegant nature) clothed its crocus, 
its wall-flower, and 

*^ Poljanthus of unnumbered dyes, 
The yeflow walUflower stained with iron brown/' 

than even the luxuries of the evening banquet. How little, 
I aaid even then, do such pleasures depend upon ; how su- 
perior indeed are they to all that wealth (of which tK>wever 1 
bad. none to make the comparison) can command ! 

With this garden 1 felt fully equal to my richer friend. 
My delight was also in the heat of the day to lie, Horace in 
hand, at the foot of a great elm, that stood before the school* 
house door, and with him, proud of my classics, to exclaim, 

'* Libet jacere, modo sub antiqua illice, 
^^ Modo in tenaci gramine. 

 — - ■_ I -  . I I ir m. I m 

* How execrably translated by Dryden, though hetoir^/^ glorious John.*' 

" For late returning home he slept at ease, 
And wisely deemed the wealth of monarchs 2eM, 
The little of his own, because his own did please." 



But on the approach of evening, happiness was perfect, 
when I wandered down a romantic dell, listening to the call, 
not of earliest, but latest birds ; nestling for the night in the 
green and perfumed hedges. There I always lingered, with 
1 know not what fantasies, except that they were always 
pleasing, until I was lost in twilight, and the school curfew 
summoned me to my o^ nest. 

These simple scenes, and the reflections they prompted, 
all soothing to a mind vividly sensible to the charms of na- 
ture, were deliciously enhai^ed by ray now for the first time 
meeting with the " Minstrel." 

! how I devoured its descriptions, particularly one stanza 
^hich I thougbl ought to be written in gold — certainly, in my 
then frame of mind, it was golden to me. 

" Oh how canst thou renounce the boundless atorCf 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields ; 

The warbling woodland, the resounding shore^ 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields ; 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoes to the song of even, 

All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields. 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven, 

O how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven !" 

Perhaps all this may be uninteresting to the bulk of those 
who may open these memoirs ; perhaps I may be laughed at 
—no matter, let them laugh that win. 

The impressions of this sort of poetry, combined with the 
habits I have described, are almost as green as ever in my 
recollection, though at the distance of nearly half a century. 
The ramage of the birds is still in my ears, and still a feast to 
my memory, for the world has scarcely deadened it, though 
the sense itself Is gone. 

But it is only in " the morn and liquid dew of youth " that 
we can taste the true flavor of this ambrosial food. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LOVE AT riRST SIQHT. 

O ! when mj ejfes did tee Olivia first, 
Methought the purged the air of peitilenea. 

Sbakspsakk.— Ti9e{^ Mifki. 

Fair Ezoellenee, if, as jour form declare*. 
Ton are divine, be pleased to instruct mei 
Hoir you will be worshipt. 

DBTDsir*s Tbmp€St. 

# 

Thb plea,9ur«9 I have described were always shared by 
Hastings, who seemed to enjoy them at least as much as my- 
self; so that we talked sentiment by the hoar, upon the noth- 
ingness of ambition, and the inanities of the world. Friend- 
ship, we both agreed, was the only real good, and this we 
really enjoyed. 

Judge then my grief, when his father having, as he thought, 
sufficiently trained him in the iimpliciHei: of life, now held it 
necessary to initiate him in the mysteries of that higher soei- 
ety to which he naturally belonged, and in which he was 
hereafter to move, Foljambe therefore announced to me, 
with emotions certainly of regret, though not unmingled with 
aatisfactioio, that he was to remove directly to Eton, his fath- 
er's chariot and four having in fact been sent for him ; and 
be leaped into it, as I thought, with too much alacrity ; though 
perhaps I thus felt, only because, while he drove off in all 
the gaiety of hope and expectation, I was left at Sedb^rgh, 
a solitary boor. 

Tjie contrast indeed between me, the son of a mere yeo- 
man, or if a gentleman, a decayed one, who know not 
where to look for fortune?, and this young heir, who had the 
whole world before him, and who had thus left me friend- 
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less behind, gave me a pang which I did not soon recov- 
er. I moped, and sought out the darkest corners, in 
which to hide tears which I actually shed, but of which 
I am now ashamed ; for I am afraid they sprang from a 
double motive ; one, far less worthy than the other. For 
though I certainly grieved for the loss of my fiiend, the con- 
trast 1 hai% mentioned, between his brilliant prospect and mj 
own, struck me with double force. I railed at the inequali*- 
ties of fortune, and (let me confess my weakness) k made m& 
almost repine, not only that^I too was not destined to EtOD^ 
but that I could not also proceed there in a chariot and ibur«^ 
— So much for Socrates ! 

I consoled tnyself, however, as all persons who are proud^ 
but whose fortune does not square with the good opinion they^ 
have of themselves, generally do, with the assurance that if 
I was not as rich and great as Foljambe, I deserved to be 80> 
and that in truth be had never given me reason to distrust 
that he thought so himself. Thus I long felt with delight th& 
pressure of his hand in mine when wcJ parted, and his assu- 
rance that Eton, or new companions, would never make bim 
forget Sedbergh, or me, still dwelt upon my ear. 

Hastings had often asked why we should not go through the 
world together, as we had through the school ? talked warmly 
of my coming to see him in vacation at Foljambe Park ; and of 
our meeting again at college, if I obtained (of which he had no 
doubt) the exhibition at Queen's College, which was annex- 
ed to Sedbergh, and which enabled the holder to pursue an 
Oxford education. 

These were delightful dreams, and my love for Foljambe 
was only increased by the thought bow totally he was with- 
out the least alloy of that pride which often makes upequal 
friendships so miserable. 

All this redoubled my exertion in study, as the only mode 
of realizing a dream so charming. The days therefore pass- 
ed on, busily, if not happily ; and the energy of the Iliad, 
and my keen iuterest about its heroes, brought me rapidly 
on in Greek. 

At the same time I made an advance (or something like 
it) of another kind. For Mrs. Crackenthorpe, who added a 
proliGc nature to her other good qualities as a wife, had be- 
stowed upon ber husband no less than four daughters, crim- 
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800 89 peonies, full of health aod butterrotlk ; and these bux« 
om females, always flitting about me, laid bold of my young 
imagination in a manner I did not understand. They were 
homely enough, but still they were females, and though not 
above sixteen, 1 began even at that age to think of the other 
sex, as beings far different from our own, in the respect due 
to them, and the interest which in m§, 1 knew not^hy, they 
always created. 

Yet in regard to these Misses Crackenthorpe, the feeling, 
though it showed me what I w§s made of, was not danger- 
ous* Even at that young age, though 1 liked a game of 
romps, in which a sort of Galatea coquetry was very well 
noderstood between us,* I felt the want of something more 
tyrametrical in form, something more delicate in manner, 
than these female beefeaters exhibited. They had all thick 
ankles, large feet, and red elbows, and though the seeing 
them roll sometimes in the hayfield, which disclosed these 
charms, was excellent amusement, they luckily proved anti- 
dotes instead of attraotions. 

In short, I was no Spartan, and never could bear a grena- 
dier in petticoats. 

I now went hjme for a vacation, but I was unluckily not 
too happy at home. My fondness for books, nnd the remem- 
brance of Foljambe's friendship, did not add to its attrac- 
tions. I loved my plain father and mother, and I respected 
(perhaps sometimes envied) the strong nerves and brawfay 
limbs of my brothers. And, to do them justice, they did not 
seem to despise me, though I was neither a farmer nor a 
sportsman ; but I preferred the old castle gardens, or the li- 
brary of Sir Harry Hall's house, which were still open to me, 
to inspecting a mow, or attending a market. 

My brothers generally honored me with the sobriquet of 
" t'young doctor."! B*^^ as this was the extent of their dis- 
paragement and ibeir wit, I consoled myself with looking 
forward to the return of my friend from Eton, and the prom- 
ised summons, consequent thereon, to Foljambe Park. 

In this I was for a long time bitterly disappointed. The 

* lifitihfmB petit Gftlatea laaciya puella. 
f AproTineial eontraction in Torkihire for ^*lAe young." 
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racations at Eton and Sedbergh seldom tallied; so that 
though I twice received the longed-for iovitaiion, the inter* 
dictions of my father and Crackenthorpe prevented my ac* 
cepting it. During the whole of one Christmas, when we 
were both at home, 1 was made prisoner by illness, and du* 
ring another, Foljambe himself was absent in London. Thus, 
I had entirely 6nished my school course, and was on the eve 
of my eighteenth birthday, before such an arrangement could 
be made as permitted me to enjoy this long-expected visit. 

Meantime 1 had obtained - the exhibition for which 1 waa 
a candidate, and which, eked out by a small allowance 
which my father was able to make, was to send me on the 
foundation to Queen's College, at Oxford, a consummation 
for which I was devoutly preparing, when the long-delayed 
summons to pass a few days with Hastings at his father's, ar* 
rived, and was eagerly accepted. 1 say eagerly, because, in* 
experienced as I was as to manners, or a way of life different 
from that I was accustomed to at home, or at best at the Hall 
Place, 1 was not in the least uneasy at the thought of pre* 
senting myself to my friend's family, superior as I knew them 
to be. Babold me, therefore, with a heart beating high with 
bappy expectation, on the road to the promised land. 

On my arrival, 1 found my friend waiting for me before 
some great gates, which seemed to belong to a forti6ed town, 
rather than a park, and led through an avenue of half a mile 
to his paternal mansion. He was glad to see me, though he 
was quieter in his demonstrations of it than 1 had expected, 
and a great deal quieter than myself. For I leaped into his 
arms, and embraced him with fervor, nay, even with tears. 

This rather surprised him, for we had both advanced com* 
paratively towards manhood since we parted, and I question 
if my friend, who had also been emancipated from Eton, 
thought he had any farther advance to make to complete bis 
title to the toga virilis. He returned the embrace, but shed no 
tears — he had, as I thought, too much self-possession, and 
talked rather quizzingly of my Yorkshire heartiness. 

This, however, a more fashionable coat, and what I sup- 
posed a more fashionable, that is, rather a less natural, man- 
ner than had belonged to him in the wilds of Sedbergh, 
were the onlv differences which Eton and absence seemed to 
have produced. In all other respects, he appeared the same 



wamiy friendly fellow be bad been ; and io the eagerness of 
our niu4ual inquiries, and ibe joy of meeting agaiii, we Tor- 
got, if eiiber had remembered, the difiereoce in lot which 
subsisted between the squire's and the decayed gentleman's 
sou* 

I have, however, more reasons for remembering this epoch. 
Id proceeding up the avenue, something sped towards us 
which at first I took for a young fawn, so swift was its mo- 
tion, so gracefiii its bound. It appeared of the air, for it 
aeemed not earthly. What was my surprise, when, advan- 
cing nearer, I plainly observed it was a young human being, 
for it had a human form, and a face dazzling with animation : 
and y^ not human either? for it was more like one of the 
fiiiries 1 had read of, and if so, surely of fairies the queen 
herself* 

Foljambe, seeing my surprise, said, '' Jt is my sister Ber- 
iha: she has not seen me to day, and is impatient to join me. 
I dare say she has played truant from her governess to do 

JO." 

By this time the graceful girl, in all the bloom and vivaci- 
ty of sweet sijiiteen, had come up to us, and playfully re- 
proached Foljambe forgoing out without as usual coming to 
see her. Her playfulness, however, fled when was pre- 
sented to her ; and the necessity for the artificial ceremonial 
she had been taught ou the salutation of a stranger seemed 
to put her natu ral frankness to flight; she was seized with 
timidity ; curtesied, hesitated, and blushed. That blush, 
however, spoke, though her voice had stopt ; yet, in the few 
words she bad uttered, that voice was so silvery sweet as to 
affect me with 1 knew not sensations of pleasure, for 1 knew 
not why I was so pleased. All that 1 was certain of was, 
that it was a voice more sweet than I had ever heard before 
(and certainly than I ever heard afterwards, except from her) 
—so that i was almost about to exclaim, 

*' O, Iftdy ! speak again.'* 

But the blush spoke too ; and I could translate it, though 
new to the language of blushes. It seemed to say, among 
other things, " And is this your friend ?" and then 1 thought 
1 was an object of cariosity, and wished to appear to advan- 
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tage to m7 friend's sister, but did not know bow--^and then I 
blushed iti my turn,yet did not know why— H>nly I was sure that 
1 bad never seen such a blush, and would have given the 
world to have had such a sister. 

I was rery fond of Dryden's Tempest, and a favorite pas^ 
sage rushed into my mind, personified as 1 felt by this beault« 
fui vision — 

*^ At first it stared upon me and seem*d wild, 
And then I trembled ; yet it looked so lovely, 
That when I would have fled away, my feet * 

8eem'd fastened to the ground.'* 

This never happened to roe with the Misses Crackeon 
thorpes, nor even with the Misses Goff, nor could I then aa* 
alyze the difference ; but I felt it in my beart-Hvbere 
truth to say, it remained ever afterwards. 

We BOW advanced to the house, which had an imposing 
look of opulence and substantial grandeur ; and this, and the 
grace and beauty of the young fairy, made my mind darl 
with sensible niortifica^tion to my own paternal bomei and toy 
own personal insignificance. 
That this should be inspired by a fine house aad park» audi 
sort of consequent reverence for the owner, was not surprisiog^ 
What did surprise me was, that not one-haJf, nay not a lentil 
part of my fear or mortification arose from this, but (wtm e 
feeling totally new, springing from the sudden compafisoD of 
myself with this daughter of rank and fortune, wboea I ba4 
just seen* . , 

That her loveliness should make me love her, I could, uor 
derstand ; but why I should feel the complex sensatioaa of 
awe, humility, and despair, which so instantly got posseilioD 
of me, was at the time totally inexplicable* 

I accounted for it, Heaven knows, well enough aft^effwavdai 
when, IP my cost, I got better acquainted with the nature of 
lovO) pride, ambition, and independence, all atrugjB^liftg tor 
getber ; but this was the result of riper years. WIemiC now 
puzzled me was the influence which this wild young bewiyi 
high as she was above me, could have acquired in suehAi 
instant, so:as tomake nie feel bashful, helpless, add bumUfldy 
and all, as I thought without a cause* 

But to retttro-*»my friend Foljambe, alill acoooi{wi>ied by 

VOL. I. 4 
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fctsstiter, conducted me across a large hall, into a large room, 
tvbcre a large and very noble iookiog man sat in a large ann- 
0bair of crimson velvet. 

^'Failier/' said Foljambe, with a sort of flippancy, which 
my jealousy did not like, because I attributed it to Eton, 
^^this is my friend Clifibrd : 1 assure you, though he looks so 
bashful and backwaid, there is a great deal in him." 

"Of course," said Mr. Hastings, **as he was your friend 
•t Sedbergh. He has at least an honorable name; though 
^bat perhaps is little recommendation in these days. I be- 
lieve, young Sir (that is, my son tells me), you descend from 
the old Lords Bardolfe, as well as the Clifibrds, for whom I 
6u^ht myself to feel an interest, from being an unworthy suc- 
cessor to part of their domains. Though the domains 
have been lost, i hope you don*t undervalue descent, as it is 
becoming a fashion to do. Possibly, indeed, it will be of lit* 
tie use to you in the world ; and yet I don't know " 

At this he fell into a sort of musing, while 1 was absorb* 
M wkb what seemed an interest taken by bis daughter in 
Ibis introductory speech. For she watched her father with 
peculiar attention while he made it, and during his reverie 
•fterwardii. Of this reverie, at the time, 1 knew not the 
cause, and even when 1 did, did not perhaps well understand 
it ; for I knew nothing of English aristocrats or democrats, 
chough my school books had already taught me the difference 
between them amon^ the ancients ; and certainly I soon 
CMind that the awful master of Foljambe Park, though, from 
peculiar views, he had mixed the hardihood of a plebeian with 
in aristocratic education for his son^ was, in bis principles, 
certainly no democrat. 

He was, os I have before stated, of the old School, and be 
was so in dress and address. As to the first, it was so differ- 
iCm from any i bad hitherto seen, that it made an impression, 
cs itirfeed everything about and belonging to him d(fl, upon 
one so tota) a stranger to his higher lot. I remember even 
hk GO»f , which had a very low collar, was of a light stone 
CDkvr ; single-breasted, and very plain : but its plainness was 
feliev«d by a most magnificent waistcoat of crimson velvet, 
with go)d button-holes, denoting, as i thought, uncommon 
grandeur. Its pockets reached iieariy to bis knees, large and 
coomy, sod out of them be ever aod aood eoDveyed, and re- 
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turned to them again, a ponderous gold chased snuff-box, ot 
large dimensions. Tnis seemed the perpetual employ iiieni 
of his' slender hands, whose whiteness and delicacy showed 
how little they had ever beeti exposed even to the sun, much 
less 10 toil. 

A small head, with a keen blue eye, and bushy eye-brows, 
gave him a penetrating, or at least a pensive, look, and 9 
black solitaire, and a little bag, or rather rosette,- in which ha 
confined his grey hair, completed the outward man. 

When he rose froi)i his chair, which he did, with a sort of 
condescending politeness, I perceived that his figure was tall, 
commanding, a;)d well proportioned. Upon the whole, be 
had an imposing and dignified air. How much of this.wa# 
owing to my consciousness of his superior station, how muotn 
to his personal merits, I did not discover, for I was too iiiucb 
dazzled with the first real man of quality 1 had ever seen to 
think of inquiring. 

He was engaged, on our entering, in a conversation, which 
was afterwards resumed, and what i heard, 1 did not fail, be* 
cause sufiiciently characteristic, to remark and remember. 
It was with a gentleman, who, though the clergyman of tha 
parish, rather surprised me by the obsequiousness be showed ^^ 
for it was very unlike the manner of our own curate, who aU 
ways on his visits to us, seemed at his ease, and as perfectly 
at home as one of ourselves. 

This gentleman, the Reverend Mr. Darling, was giving aa* 
account of a splendid ball and supper, given by a Mr. WiU 
kins, one of the nouveaux riches^ who had settled in a fiod 
modern house in the neicjiborhood. 

'< Were thert^ many of the old families ?" asked Mr. Has* 
tings. 

*' All but your own," replied the minister, with a bow t 
'^ there were Lord Conyers, the Dowager Lady Belfont, and« 
all her^oung ladies." 

" Very extraordinary," observed Mr. Hastings, handling 
bis snufif'box with something like agitation. '' Why, they 
tell me all this fortune was made by usury, and inveighlkig 
young heirs at sixty per cent; so that they have christefied 
his fine house Annuity Hall. They say, too, that the fouiii» 
dation even of this arose out* of speculations in fallow*. 
What astonishes me is, that he is already iu the Commissiooi 
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tod they even talk of him as a Deputy Lieoteoant. What 
ahall we come to if this goes oo ? 1 trust, however, the 
{entry of Yorkshire are not yet so reduced." 

He said this with some bitterness, and an increased gravity 
of look ; while Mr. Darling replied with a titter, only re- 
preased by the presence he was in, which made him afraid to 
venture a joke, '* There certainly was no tallow at Mount 
Wilkins, for such a profusion of wax candles 1 never saw." 

'' I am really sorry," returned the high squire. '' What all 
Qiis deference for mere wealth, no matter how got, may lead 
to iii society, I don't know. An lionest citizen, enriched by 
successful industry, one might respect, but what are we to 
aay when a dealer in tallow and usury is not disdained by 
aiich a name as Lord Conyers, or such a noble person as Lady 
Belfont?" 

' '* Lady Belfont,^ said Mr. Darling, again smiling *' has six 
daughters, some of them waxing old ; Mount Wilkins is a 
fine place, and Mr. Wilkins himself, though so rich, is scarcely 
yet past bis meridian." 

*' If that is the reason," returned Mr. Hastings witb stern* 
ness, ^'so much the worse;" and he again had recourse to 
bis box, and became indeed so thoughtful, that Mr. Darling, 
with great deference, took his leave. 

What had passed only increased my humility before this 
(to me) august person. It is certain that I never before 
Uiought myself in so awful a presence, or so strongly felt the 
nisb of emotions of different kinds which 6lled my heart. 
The modern grandee, before whom I stood, by his gravity of 
ft)ok, and the sort of solemnity of voice in which he uttered 
his sentences, created in me a respect so profound, that I 
scarcely ventured to look up ; but the animated sylph who 
stood beside him threw such expression into a complexion of 
))reathing roses, and eyes which seemed absolutely to laugh, 
that fear would have been lost in reciprocal buoya%py and 
gladness, had her father been away, or bad 1 been any other 
than the humble creature I felt myself. 
'. I never thought of my inferiority of lot to any one before ; 
I bad not been dazzled by Sir Harry, or bis ladies, or their 
Hall house, though also a 6ne place. What did impress me, 
was the long, long distance which seemed to intervene be- 
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tween my condition and that of (be family I was now in, and 
especially of the lovely creature who had so instantly won me. 

All this was far different from the Ooffs. In them, though 
rich enough, I saw little of what 1 thought personal superi* 
ority ; but in Mr, Hastings, though without a title, I beheld tt 
man who boasted, or at least felt, that he had blood in his 
veins equal to the highest and most ancient in the kingdom^ 
That blood was in itself a source of elevation equal to the 
most splendid title that could be conferred upon him. ' Ha 
cared not for honours, and had notions of his own concerning 
them ; for he was fond of the saying, that though the king 
could make a duka, he could not make a gentleman. 

It was hence that, intrenched in his family seat, from which 
he seldom stirred, and always substituting George III. for 
Elizabeth, he thought ** the old courtier of the queen" (allow- 
ing a little for the diflfference of manners) a model character 
for an English country gentleman, Henoe the plan 1 havo 
noticed for the early education of his son ; and hence, too, 
bis aversion to those of his neiijhbours who lived at such 
places as Mount Wilkins, and whom he contemptuously called 
the nouveaux riches. 

In one respect, however, although Mr. Hastings was any 
thing but belonginc; to these as a class,, he did not disdain to 
owe much of his fortune to the same sources of wealth as 
theirs ; for it was derived from a \yealthy ancestor, who. in 
the lime of Ch5\rlps II., held a proprietory government in one 
of the coloniea, and had invested successfully immense sums 
in plantations in Barbadoes. These, however, were all man- 
aged by agents ; he seenried to have nothing to do with them 
except to receive their proceeds, which he did to ^ very con* 
sider^ble amoimt, and hence the grandeur that surrouniiod 
bim, (or the estate of Foljambe, after abstracting the houS9 
and parkx was by no means large. 

WhU aU his grandeur, however, and thou£;h he gave way 
to it, he was a man, as I afterwards found, deeply imbtied 
with reUgii>i\, at least accordins ta bis own notion of it ; and 
though lowi^rds his fellow*creatures he was sufficiently dis^ 
tant, befhre his God he w^^ the humblest of men, and so 
impressed with the final ju.^tice of Providence, that he wat 
full of fears lest the prcvsneriiy he enjoy <^l in his fortune and 
his children, and the pMe be took b both, should be one day 

VOL. I. 4* 
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feverelj visited. No roore^ he hpquIi) say, than he should 
deserve* Thus, by what seecns an inconsistency in his 
character, bis happiness was by no means without alloy. 

It may be supposed that this knowledge of Mr. Hastings 
frose from after discoveries of mine, and could not be dis- 
cerned on a first acquaintance by a youth of eighteen. Never- 
theless, 1 was sufficiently struck with the difference between 
bis real and high gentility, and the common demeanour to 
which I had been accustomed ; and when he shook my hand, 
and said, be was glad to see his son's favourite friend and 
schoolfellow, and not the less for being a Clifford and a Bar- 
dolfe, who were of the true old nobility, I own 1 felt a 
Umidity mixed with elation at this, which 1 had never expe- 
rienced before -Sir Harry or Crackenthorpe, — the only great 
men I had ever yet eucountered. 

This feeling was, however, mingled with another of a 
pleasaoter nature ; lor the graceful girl, who had so dazzled 
me when greeting her brother, had laid hold of her father*s 
band, and under that protection seemed not unwilling to 
Mieel my eye, while hers surveyed me with a modest free- 
dom which she had not hitherto ventured upon ; and when 
tier father pronounced the words '^ his son's favourite friend, 
and a Clifibrd and a Bardolfe," she seemed pleased, and 
prored it with a smile, the radiancy of which, through ten 
thousand vicissitudes which have happened since, has dwelt 
in my memory with unremitting intenseness. 

What forcibly struck me was, the fond deference and 
attachment combined which Bertha shewed to her father, for 
every kind word he spoke, and every approving smile he 
gaire her ; which wer^ not a few, for she seemed bis darling, 
indeed, with all his reserve of manner to every one else, his 
children seemed both of them the prime objects of his interest, 
in shewiiig which he was pleasingly tender and confiding* 

, Still I was miserably conscious of my inferiority to the 
ni^bole family, but particularly when I looked at the elegance 
as well as bloom of Bertha. Bloom I had seen, but never 
ibM fascinatiofl of manner, which, though 1 had been hitherto 
a, stranger to il, seemed in her no more than natural, and to 
Itave be^n born with her. This was all heightened byabe 
evident superiority of every thing that surrounded her. 
, , Had she Leen a fa|*mcr's daughter, or even Sir Harry's, I 
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might have been at my ease, or at least have indulged in 
fearless admiration. But here that admiration was at ooco 
accompanied by a sense of despair, as astonishing as it was 
unaccountable. 

I looked at her as a being of higher order, such as was 
unapproachable by me, or at least such as 1 never dared ap- 
proach. All ^bout her — her aspect, her ease, and even her 
attire, light, airy, and elegant — attracted me in a manner I 
cannot describe. Surely in simple and natural elegance 
Bertha excelled all others of her delightful age and sex, and 
it formed, of her outward appearance, the most engaging 
charm. 

But, as I have said, all' about her conspired to fill me with 
humility as well as interest. Even the furniture of the room 
(at which, that she seemed so much at home with it, I was 
booby enough to be surprised), its ornaments, gilding, musical 
instruments, and family pictures, se?med to bespeak a great- 
ness, and consequence, such as I had no business with. 
There was palpably a distance between us, which, come what 
might, i felt could never be surmounted. 

But if these were the feelings occasioned by the Compari- 
son of myself with the daughter of an untitled though rich 
and high-born English gentleman, how were they heightened, 
when 1 accidentally discovered that Bertha's maternal descent 
was still more illustrious than her paternal. I say acciden- 
tally, because it arose from a few words casually dropt by her 
maid, Mrs. Margaret, who. thought fit to tell me sometimes I 
was a nice gentleman, and to do the honours of particular 
parts of the place, which she might find me admiring alone. 
A summer-house in tiie garden was one of these, over the 
portico of which I was struck with two coats of arms in mar- 
ble, on two shields joined together, seemingly of fifty qu^ir- 
terings each ; but, surmounting one of them, my attention 
was most arrested by a crown — a foreign one indeed, but still 
a crown. 

" Ah !" said Mrs. Margaret, " I see you don't know what 
that is ; but these are the iamily arms ; that on the left is 
master's, and they say he comes from the old kings of Eng- 
land ; but that on the right, with a crown upon it, was my 
lady's, because in Germany the princesses wear CDOwns.'' « 
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** Whs your late lady theD a princess ?*' asked I, in aston- 
tsbnipnt* 

"'What, diJ you not know that?'* asked Mrs. Margaret. 
** I thou^^ht Mr. Charles must have told you all about that." 

" And pray, of what faniily ?" 

"Why I can hardly tell it, the word is so bard, but it is 
something about sacks and ice, as they tell rue, and they say 
the princess, my lady, was a relation of a great many kings 
and queens.*' • 

Shall 1 own, this surprising intelligence gave me no pleas- 
ure, for it only increased the awe 1 already felt, in too great 
a degree for my comfort, for Beit ha and her relations. I 
wished to ask Foljnmbe to explain it to me. but as he had 
never mentioned the subject, 1 did not dare, till a second visit 
lo the summer-house, and tiie sii^ht of uie arms in his com- 
pdny brought it out. Being herald enough, from only old 
Dou«^hty's instructions, to make the observation,! said to 
him, without alluding to Margaret's information, 

"I see that, great as your family is, you have had alliances 
with still greater rank, for the arms and the crown in that 
second shield denote something, if not royal, at least very 



near u." 



C( 



Did you not know,'* said he, " that my mother claimed 
to be a princess of the empire, from being one of the Ducal 
House of Sax e Eisenach ?" 

This at onoe solved Mrs. Mar^Rret's jdiflicultv about sacks 
and ice, but I still held my peace as to her information, and 
Foljambe went on ; 

"To be sure she was a confounded poor one ; her grand- 
father, though a sovereign, being onFy a general officer, re- 
ceiving pay in the service of Prussia. My father met her at 
Berlin, when on his travels : they fell in love with each other, 
and he offered. Bui though she had not a stiver, and he was 
rich and in full possession, her father tbe prince, as he was 
called, would not listen to it, till mine proved that he came 
from the Plantagenets, and bore forty-eij^ht quarterings— 
three times as many as the prince required.^' 

"Did you know your mother?** asked I. 

*' Not much, for she died when I was t^n years old: but 
ihe was very handsome, and very proud, and often told me 
•ad Bertha to renieuiber that we had kings and eaiperars for 
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our ancestors, in Germany. The Vater land, I should ob- 
serve (I suppose on that account), was always preferred to 
England in her estimation. However, let me not disparage 
her highness, for sh^ loved my father, and made him very 
happy, as well as her very humble servant ; for it is aston- 
ishing they say, what an influence she had over him, making 
him do whatever she pleased ; — for the governor is a good, 
high-minded felfow, but the will of this scion of a sovereign 
bouse was to him always law." 

Here our conversation ended, and it left roe only in* a 
worse plight than ever in regard to my feeling of inferiority, 
to which 1 was so much alive. 

The flourishing descendants, though remote, of the Plan- 
tagenets, were far too high for a decayed gentleman to think 
of as friends ; but how wbs the distance increased by their 
being only one generation from a duke and reigning sove- 
reign ! 

In truth, tlie discovery, though with no very deflnite reason 
for it, filled me with dismay. 



CHAPTER V. 

MT GRIEF AT QUITTING FOLJAMBE PARK* 

Here, from Yerona, art thou banished. 

Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 

« • . » • « 

There is no world without Verona's walls. 

Shakspeare. — Rom, fy Juliet, 

Let better casuists explain, if they can, how all I have re- 
lated could spring up in the mind of a lad so young, wholly 
new to life, and whose companions had been comparatively 
clowns. 

But so it was ; though dazzled and delighted with the 
lovely vision of Bertha, my feeling was that of distress, to 
think how out of my place I was in suffering myself to con- 
template it. I thought I could have died for her; and if she 
would command me tasks, could have gone to the world's 
end to execute them. In short, I felt like Miranda,— 
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" To be your fellow 
You may deny me ; but I'll be your m 
Whether you will or no." 



servant 



The event was, as I dare say the reader has anticipated; 
I discovered that I had a hrart, and lost it in the rnoiiient of 
ihe discovery. It, however, had an effect upon me after- 
wards, which I ought to record. • 

Far from wearing out, these first impressions only gained 
strength, as I grew more acquainted with Bertha, and the 
surprise at my new situation diminished. The grave deport* 
tnent of her father, indeed, did not much relax, and at first I 
thought he had put some constraint upon himself, in givin;{ 
such opportunity for an increase of intimacy between his so:) 
and a person so much below him ; and yet the respect be 
always expressed, at least for my name, consoled me. 

The iiislory of our broken family was the,, better known to 
Mr. Hastings, from the circumstance of his own having been 
long the possessors of this ancient castle and demesne, which 
made him study their former lives. He knew more about 
them t!jan even old Doughty, and once told me, with great 
complacency, that my ancestor John, third Lord Bardolfe, 
had been a most distinguished soldier, and even knight ban- 
neret under the chivalrous Edward HI. i observed, or 
thought I did, thai upon these occasions his daughter seemed 
not without participation of the interest which her father took 
in the subject. 

These little incidents sometimes re-assured me in respect 
to Mr. Hastings, whom I began to like as well as to fear; but 
my natural jealousy wss not without alarm in regard to his 
son. Not that he was so much the enthusiast of pedigree as 
of more modern feetin«s, in his impressions regarding high 
stations, fashion, and title, in which he did not resemble his 
father, whose pride seemed confined to the pride of birtlu 

It is certain that the great burst of feeling while at Sed- 
ber^h, which I have recorded, relative to the equality of man- 
kind," and the perfect indifference as to situation which ought 
to prevail between friends, seemed somewhat to have evapo- 
rated in the atmosphere of Eton ; and, though I observed 
no change in his treatment, yet it was evident that he ha J 
not resided two or three years in that courtly place for nothing. 
Tlie notice taken of the scholars by the king bad not bee i 
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lost upon him, and the friends he had made there were very 
different in degree tVoni his companions in North Yorkshire. 
Tlie Marquis of Albany, and Sir Harr} MelCordyof whom 
he was lond of talking, were any thing but the sons of de- 
cayed gentlemen. 

1 watched this, as I have said, with something like jealousy ; 
but as I was bis only companion, and he was both cheerful 
and naturally open, even jealousy had no fault to 6nd ; so 
that my love for him continued to indulge itself unrestrained, 
spite of a little quizzing, when growing, as he said 1 was, 
sentimental. 

» 

But Bertha, ever cheerful, ever animated, with a counte- 
nance all radiance, and a tongue all nature, seemed not to 
have a thought to conceal. Completely unsophisticated, she 
admitted me frankly as a sharer with her brother in all her 
occupations, whether grave or gay, of study, or diversion. I 
was allowed to ride, read, and walk with her, to hear 
her play and sing, to tell her stories, and listen to hers io 
return. 

But it was Shakspeare that most promoted our intimacy. 
I had been fixed by bis historical plays, even in my infancy, 
probably from the interest 1 took in Lord Bardolfe, Clifford, 
and York and Lancaster; and this had produced an admira- 
tion and love for his other wonder-moving works ; so that, 
for my age, I was tolerably proficient in them, not to say 
enthusiastic. What joy to me, to see the young mind of 
Bertha tinged with the same taste, as I was allowed, nay, 
sometimes called upon by Mr. Hastings himself, to read some 
of his favourite dramas aloud. 

All these to hear, would gentle Bertha seriously incline. 
But reading was by no means her only pleasure. She bad a 
little garden, not merely of flowers, but of the prettiest pot- 
herbs, scarlet-beans, and the like, which she was proud to 
present to her father at table, as the product of her own labor. 
And very pleasing was it to me, to observe her pleasure in 
such natural tastes, and how playfully she would quote a let- 
ter of Gray to oue of his friends: "'And so you have a 
gardingof your own, and plant and transplant, and are dirty 
and anjused. Dear ! bow charming it must be, to walk out 
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in one's own garding, and sit on a bench in the open air. 
Have a care of sore throats, though ; and the agoo."* 

I was proud to be allowed to share the labor of this garden, 
and to dig, while she raked, or sowed seeds. To be sure, I 
did not think of Adam and Eve! 

But my pled%ure was not con6ned to this. Think of rojr 
increased and well-founded admiration at finding the mind of 
this lovely being, though so young, fraught, from nature 
alone, with what the best education sometimes fails to inspire 
—-a taste in elegant literature, for example. Yet although 
she had a welUaccomplished governess for the omametttal 
parts of instruction, she had been almost left to herself, and 
her mere feelings had led her to take pleasure in those parts 
of poetry which most strike a well-cultivated taste. 

I was led to observe this by being shewn one day, by 
Foljambe himself a sort of essay she bad voluntarily com- 
posed on the Pleasures of a Garden, in which, after many 
natural sentiments, prompted by the 8u|)ject, she wound up 
an account of flowers with one of the most pleasing passages 
in the Lycidas. 

<• Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is put. 
That shrank thy streams ; retvm, Silician Mnae, 
And call the yales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues. 
Ye vallies low, where the wild whispers nse 
Of shades, and i^nton winds, and gushing brooks^ 
On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks ; 
Throw hither all your quaint enamelled eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the honied showers. 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers ; 
Bring the rath primrose, that forsaken dies. 
The tuiled crowrtoe and pale jessamine. 
The white pink, and the pansy freakt with jet. 
The glowing violet. 

The musk rose, and the well-attired woodbine. 
With cowslips wan that hang their pensive head.'* 

To this extract was appended this note : " My dear father 
has promised me a diamond necklace when I am presented — 
whoever has these needs no diamonds." 

^^ What a little blockhead !" said her brother, when we 
read it. I did not think so. 

But with all this softness in her tasies, she had all the i 
playful cheerfulness of her age. 

* Gray to Nicholi. 



i 
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It was one of her amusements to teach French to Charles 
and me ; and when she scolded us, as she often did for our 
bad accent, she did it so pleasingly, and looked so arch^ that 
I often made blunders on purpose to be so corrected. 

It was the same with dancing, a master in which came 
over twice a week from York, and we were allowed to wit- 
ness and even join in the exercise. But here she gave roe 
the palm over her brother, who was totally without ear for 
music, in which to tne nature had been bountiful ; so that the 
French lady, who acted the part of governess, said, that 
" pour la danse, le jeune Monsieur avoit les meilleurs dispo- 
sitions du monde." 

Of her feelings,however, or whiether she had any towards me, 
I was ignorant. At least I observed nothing in her that bespoke 
interest not common to one of her age ; gentle and complaisant 
to every body, but too easy to indicate any thing like inter- 
est for her new visitor. 

Still in my secret heart, I felt, through every vein of it, a 
desire to please, and obtain her attention, if not something 
more. Thus, to be her friend at present, became, I thought, 
my only wish ; as to be hereafter, by some turn of fortune*, 
something better, was my only ambition. 

O ! bow sweetly do youth and hope deceive us, and bow 
happy are we to be so deceived. 

But an end was too soon put to fliis happiness; for Fol- 
jambe, who had finished with Eton, as I had nearly with Sed- 
bergh, was summoned to be matriculated et Christ Church, 
Oxford, whither I was to follow him in a few months, with 
my exhibition fo Queen's. 

We were all a. little sad at the prospect of parting, and 
JBertha's beautiful smile was gone. It was exchanged for a 
gravity which was marked, and yet it became her, or was at 
least quite as touching, perhaps more so, than the smile itself. 
Serious or laughing, her features spoke. When mirthful, bet 
eyes ran over with joy ; when pensive, with feeling. In fact, 
they were eyes tj^at could, and I thought often did, utter *'a 
thousand nameless tender things." 

Well ; for two days before the visit expired, she was grave, 
nay, very grave. She no longer bounded like a fawn, but 
absolutely walked, musing and slow> '^ a pensile bun detout 
ajpd pure." 

VOL. I. 5 
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Shall I own my idf^fiaiieryl (I am quite aure it was not 
vanhy, for I was too sincerily humble to ft'el that ;) ^^ I 
thought, but it might not be so/' that I bad some share id 
the change. 

Fool ! coxcomb ! madman ! I forgot that she was about 
(o lose her brother, and 1 was rightly punished. Yet wbeo, 
with a suppressed sigh, and an eye almost in tears, she said 
to that brother, '^ I don't know what we shall do when you 
are all gone," 1 could not help saying to myself that all cer* 
tainly meant more than one. 

But this was by no means the whole. Tbe day before our 
departure, judge my surprise, my joy, when, escorted by 
Mademoiselle La Porte, her French governess, she entered 
tbe room where Charles and I usually sat, bearing a beauti* 
ful little volume of tbe French poet Gresset in her band, 
faying, with a smile, that she had her father's, Mr. Hasting's, 
permission to present it to me, as a reward for my industry in- 
French. It was richly bound, and with some archness sh0 
said, ^* Mind it is only as an encouragement to you to read it ; 
•—but if it also puts you in mind of your teachers^ Made- 
moiselle, and me, so much the better." 

'^ C'est bien dit, la chere enfant," said Mademoiselle La 
Porte ; '^ et pour le jeune Monsieur, avec le Francois, le sen* 
lament, et la danse, il sera bientot un hero de Roman." 

This '' fooled me to tife top of my bent," especially as Ber- 
tha smiled as if she assented ; and, like the sentimental block- 
head that I was, I gave myself (that is, in secret) the airs of a 
real lover ; I vowed eternal constancy, and left Foljarabe 
Park with far different notions, both of persons and things, 
from those with which I entered it. 

The adieus of the family who had been so kind to roe, 
were of a mixed character. Mr. Hastings was stately ; not 
cold, but too evidently condescending, though intending to 
be kind. His son was careless and too full of Christ Church. 
But Bertha was frank and lovelier than ever. 

Certainly the pressure of her finger, whiiph I was allowed 
to touch at parting, thrilled through my veins ; and I absolute- 
ly thought I heard ttie tongue of heaven, when, though in 
the stillest possible voice, she said, " I hope when Charles 
leturns you will come again." 

What wonder then if I left them with mixed and confused 
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emotions of misery and joy, which my young philosophy 
could not analyze. Alt that I was certain of was, as 1 walk- 
ed with a servant bearing my bag to the place where the 
coach was to take me up, that my heart had a weight upon it 
like a load of lead, and the great g^fes at the end of the av* 
enue closed upon me with a creaking noise which I thought 
unusual to them. They sounded horrors, and I could not help 
calling to mind the pathetic lamentation of Eve, on her ban« 
isfament from the abode of her happiness. 

** Must I thus leave thee, Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades^ 
Fit haunt of Gods ? 
« How shall I part, and wither wander down 

Into a lower world, to this obscure 
And wild. How shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits." 

In the journey home, I passed in review everything that 
bad so pleasingly, yet so tormentingly, absorbed me, and al- 
lowed my mind to become a tumult of the happiest as well 
as the most despairing recollections. And yet (mark it ye 
young!) such is the irrepressible buoyancy of youth (abl 
how far beyond all ibat the world can give without it 1), that 
my despair was pot without alleviatioD, I was not in tboae 
regions of sorrow 

" Where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never comes, 
That oomes to all. 

No ! amid my darkest gloom at leaving what I thought 
paradise, I could not part with the delight of thinking I might 
one day return to it, and a gleam of Bertha dressed in smiles^ 
would sometimes dissipate all the black signs of hopelessness 
that otherwise surrounded me. 

Thus, though sunk in grief, and often in despair, to thiotc 
that I had no right to expect to see Bertha again, or, if I did^ 
that it would be only as the wife of some higher and ha|>- 
pier being, the coach could not pass a cottage in a retired 
Dook, with a garden of neatness like her own, but I peopled 
it in imagination with all that my fond fancy could indulge ; in 
fact, with nothing short of what my wishes coveted, and roy 
heart promised. That I might one day live in such a spoti 
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in holy unioo with my beloved and latest found, was the rav- 
ing of eighteen ; but 1 felt myself a man, and as my object is 
to paint nature as she is actually seen and felt, I will not be 
deterred from confessing these weaknesses* 

I recollect, indeed, the observation of a celebrated French 
prelate,* *' It is so far from dangerous, that it is even right, 
lor young people to be made acquainted with love, in order 
^hat they may shut their senses against it when criminal, and 
know how to act when innocent and honorable." 

I will not, therefore, fear the ridicule which may attend this 
account of myself, nor am I ashamed of having so early en- 
tertained a passion which, under all disadvantages, and ten 
thousand anxieties and temptations, kept my mind pure and 
mv conduct correct. 

On arriving at home, I am ashamed to say, everything ap- 
peared distasteful. My father's hale heartiness, though it 
£ leased for the moment, had not the dignity which belonged to 
[r. Hastings. His clothes were coarser, and not so well 
knade ; nor was my mother either so well dressed, nor bad 
she so smooth a manner, as Mr. Hasting's housekeeper. The 
brusquerie of my brothers I was rather afraid of, so only 
said to myself, how different their deportment was from 
the Etonian knowingness acquired by my friend ! 

But Bertha, the elegant, the vivid, the frank, the grace«- 
fulj whose every feature and every motion, even without the 
aid of her beauty, it did one good to think of; where was 
she ? alas ! not in my homely home, nor within fifty miles of 
it, but in her own palace — for such I thought the abode 
which was blessed with her presence. 

It is inconceivable what misery this folly of mine (for 
surely it was not less) occasioned. But I tell it, that other 
young fools may take warning by it, and not run the risk of 
shipwreck among rocks and quicksands, because they do not 
choose to see them. 

Still shall I confess that when I did open my eyes, though 
I was fully aware of the impenetrable barrier that interposed be- 
tween me and my wishes, the indulgence of them gave nir 
'sweeter enjoyments than the actual gratification of any qV,\ 
ers which I afterwards fostered. How did I not love t!v 
prettiest of all ballads, the *' Wish," by Rogers! How ofte* 

* Huet. 
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did I HOC repett it in my wallcs, in my chamber, and in my 
bed. Though got by hearty I never stirred out without it, 
aod I think of it now with delight, br the delight it gave mo 
then. Roger's more elaborate, perhaps finer poems, were 
not half so valued, whatever their superiority ; atid as, eit- 
cept to lovers of eighteen, it may not be so well remember* 
ed, I cannot even now refuse myself the pleasure of tranh 
scribing it, if only for the early recollections it brings aloof 
with it. 

** Mine be a cot beside the hill, 
A bee-hive's hum shall soothe my ear, 
A willowy brook that turns a mill, 
With many a fall shall linger near. 

** Around my ivied porch shall spring, 
Each fragrant flow'r that drinks the dew, 
And Lucy at her wheel shall sing 
In russet gown and apron blue. ^ 

•' The village church among the trees. 
Where first our marriage vows were given, 
With merry peals shall swell the breexe. 
And point with taper spire to heav'n." 

With this ruling, this absorbing. feeling, no wonder that all 
other things became vapid. My first proof of this was in 
the total indifference with which I viewed our kindly neigh- 
bors at the Hall Place. They were as affable, end the girls 
as fine in dress as ever; but so fastidious was I grown, that 
their affability seemed too familiar ; and as to their finery, O ! 
heavens! what comparison could it bear with the simple el- 
egance of Bertha ! 

1 visited the Hall, indeed, but the inhabitants^ though so 
much wealthier than we, seemed now to have lost all pre- 
tensions to superiority, and were themselves thrown into ob- 
scurity. In fact, there was nothing elegant, any more than 
interesting iq existence, but the scenery and inmates of Fol* 
jambe Park. 

And yet I would not dissuade my young readers^ if the 
object is worthy, from early love. The boy lover may, in- 
deed, not reach the chivalry of the mature knight, but de- 
pend upon it no youth, under the influence of an honorable 
attachment, will ever entertain a grovelling thought, much 
less stoop to a dishonorable act. 

VOL. I. 5* 
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This I fdt in my inmost heart. In mind, I became fastid- 
ibus, delicate, jealous ; in person and dress, nice, if not ele- 
gant* I was more than ever alive to the sweets oi poetry, 
particularly pastoral, and I read with increased rapture in 
Virgil, the praises of Amaryllis or Galatea. 

In fine, J quaffed the sweet poison of this delicious mad- 
ness till, like other madmen, the delusion became part of 
.myself, and, though fully aware of the hopelessness of my 
case, 1 would not have parted with my dream of success for 
all the realities of life. 

In short, I felt the force of the exclamation of Leontes, — 

" Make me but think so twenty years together, 
No settled senses of the world could match. 
The pleasures of that madness." 

Thus passed my eighteenth year, full of romantic senti- 
ment, which, inspired as it was by a soul-elevating as ^e\l as 
aIl*engrossing passion, created within me a sort of poetry of 
the heart, which, though it often was followed by cruel mor- 
tifications, never afterwards left roe. It, in fact, under a 
thousand vicissitudes of good and evil, formed the gilding, or 
rather sunshine, of my life chequered as it was with many a 
cloud. 

.The earliest of these mortifications was the not bearing 
anything from Fpljambe, much less of the deity, as 1 thought 
her, of that place, which I never remembered but as the 
abode of the happy. 

To be sure, 1 nursed myself in unreasonable, because pre- 
sumptuous, hopes, not merely that I should be remembered, 
but remembered with pleasure. My own ecstacies, ^rhich 
formed one perpetual remembrance of what I had seen and 
what I bad enjoyed, forbade the thought that I should never 
see the Park again ; but month after month passed on with- 
out any note of remembrance, still lees of recaly Foljambe, 
indeed, had told me in the off-hand language of Eton, be 
would ** tip me a line some convenient day or other ;" — but 
I never found that day arrive. 

I became querulous and melancholy, as well as fastidious, 
and my father — who, notwithstanding the retirement and 
mechanism of his life, was not without observation of the 
world, and derived some notions of human nature from even 
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such temporary insight into it as could be deritred from his at-* 
tendances on the grand juries — in some degree divined my 
disease. 

'* Lad," said he one day to me, '^ it was an ^vil hour when 
I allowed thee to pass those days with young Hastings at yon 
fine place, school fellbw^s lie was. It has made thee discon. 
tent with thy own home, and will not help thee much, I 
doubt, abroad. Thou seest thou art already forgotten, and, 
mayhap, if they were to meet thee at summer assizes, they 
would not know thee." 

I shuddered at this, and combated it with all my might, but 
my father would not give up his opinion. 

Early, however, or rather precocious as were the feelings I 
have described, scarcely intelligible even to myself, they 
were attended with effects upon my character which demon- 
strated them to be of the most pure and genuine cast. Not 
only I felt a sensible increase of manliness within me, but an 
elevation and refinement of spirit that was to myself surpri- 
sing. My age had advanced seemingly half-a-dozen years. 
I felt like a man, and 1 thought like a man ; and, above all, 
I felt and thought nothing but what a high-Aiinded nmn 
would have allowed himself to think and feel. I spurned 
everything mean, gross, or indelicate. I was alive only to 
sentiments that were honorable, polished, and liberal ; not 
merely because they were estimable in themselves, but be- 
cause they alone could be esteemed by Aer. I trust I was 
not naturally disposed to their opposites, but if I was, my 
nature was changed, and I felt the force of an observation 
(I think, of Sterne), that a man in love can never condescend 
to a shabby thing. 

The matter did not stop here, for I never now thought of 
myself so much the son of a decayed gentleman, as the de- 
scendant of the De Clifibrds, whose ancient lineage and high 
renown I traced with heightened avidity in the library of the 
Hall Place. 

About this time, too, I first met with the tragedy of Doug- 
las, and, be sure, likened myself to young Nerval ; for, like 
him, though apparently a shepard's son, I had in reality a 
high descent, and, like him, 

** I had heard of battles, and I longed 
To follow to the field some warlike lord." 



WbeiTtlso I etme to the liaei 

" The blood of Douglass will protect itself," 

my heart leaped ; for, of course, I felt convinced that the 
blood of Clifibrd would do the same. 

How soon was all this Gne romance dissipated by sober 
and homely reality, when, in the character of a poor exhibi- 
tioner who had his bread to procure, I was summoned to the 
venerable and venerated seats of science at Oxford, whose 
towers now rise to my view, and open a new world to my 
recollections. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OXFORD. SOCIETY AND MANNERS. CHARACTER OF MR. 

FOTHERGILL. 

Do you not grieve at this. 
I shall be sent for in private to htm ; look you, he must seem thus to 
the world. — Shakspxarx, Henry iK., Stcamd Part. 

It wtis indeed a new world that greeted me in these cele* 
brated temples of learning, which every one that has been 
among them has cause to remember, either for joy or sorrow. 
I shall not, however, attempt any minute account either of 
my impressions on my first arrival, or my occupations after- 
wards, chiefly those of study. I shall not record, because 
they will hereafter speak for themselves, the connections I 
formed ; the manners I observed ; the acquirements I made ; 
the pleasures I enjoyed ; the mortifications I endured. 

These last, as a discipline for the mind, and as leading to 
the true knowledge, and therefore true appreciation of things 
(by which I mean of the world and human nature), did me 
more essential service in fitting me for after life than any 
other occurrences in my career. 

At first, novelty and a semblance of independence, $uch 
as I had never felt before, promised happiness. The men of 
my own College were superior to me in nothing but experi- 
ence, for I found myself by no means behind ibeoi io aca- 
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demical lore. Had distinction therefore been confined to 
tbose acquisitions of knowledge for which 1 supposed we 
all of us were sent to the place, I thought my chance of ob- 
taining it equal to that of another, and therefore felt satisfied. 
Distinction was my object for more causes than one ; for 
every page I read, every prize I obtained, and every acquaint- 
ance 1 cultivated, all resolved themselves into the one absorbing 
ambition that now filled my soul. To be one day worthy of 
the notice of Bertha was by far the most exciting, if not the 
only stimulus that prompted me to shut myself up, '* forego 
all custom of exercise ;" and thinking — 

" To burst out into sudden blaze, 
To scorn delights, and live laborious days.** 

In short, as I had neither wealth nor other distinction, I 
felt that severe study alone would give me that after which 
my heart panted, in order 

** To win her grace whom all commend." 

If I can accomplish high academical honours, I said to my- 
self, they will certainly be heard of at Foljambe Park. 

Precious, sanguine, and most sagacious youth ! to suppose 
that to construe Pindar, or even Lycophron, to have Aristotle 
at your fingers' ends, or to square the circle, if you could, 
would recommend at best a decayed gentleman and homely 
gownsman of Queen's to the bright eyes of a girl of sixteen, 
born of the aristocracy, and of a family as fastidious as they 
were ancient. 

Such, however, is the all-stimulating power of this migh- 
tiest of our passions, mightiest at least in the bosom of a 
youth of eighteen. Thus I overleaped seeming impossibili- 
ties in the recollection of a single smile of Bertha. 1 forgot 
her superior fortune, her high descent, and aristocratic father. 

All this, added to the recollection that I was the bosom 
friend of her brother, kept me up in my own estimation as 
long as I remained within my college ; but out of it, alas ! 
every thing taught me another lesson. For the moment I 
sallied beyond the gates, and mingled with, or rather looked 
at the world, 1 found that an English University was any- 
thing but a place where English freedom, or English equality, 
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and independence of prerogative were practised. On the 

contrary, prerogative was every thing, independence nothing. 
There was the prerogative of birth ; the prerogative of riches ; 
the prerogative of fashion. There were siik gowns and gold 
tufts that lorded it over the humble crape or bombazine, and 
ate at the tables of masters and doctors, while the poor com- 
moners were denominated '' injerioris ordinisy 

This, I own, stung me with the sense it gave of my own 
littleness ; but only because it seemed to increase my dis- 
tancie from Bertha. Every disparity was heigh teaedn and 
caused tenfold morti6cation, from this cause alone, i bated 
grand compounders, not because they were men of a certain 
estate, but because I was a man of none, and therefore could 
not pretend to Bertha. 

For the same reason I hated all the bappy (as I then 
thought them) who took degrees Honoris causa ; as if nobility, 
or royal descentj made a road to science easier and smoother 
than with the ordinary ranks. These things astounded, and 
almost made me^a democrat, though Thucydrdes and Plu- 
tarch soon brought me round again by the hideous pictures 
they gave mfe of democracy.* 

But alas ! this was not all. Not only in the theatre, the 
university distinctions of rank convinced me of my own lit- 
tleness, but the greater theatre of public opinion, the niaQo 
ners, looks, dress, exclusiveness and airs of rank, wealth, and 
fashion, which I beheld in the streets, in the walks, and in 
the riding parties, all denoted separations of class which 
brought my own inferiority, factitious as 1 felt it to be, more 
home to my indignant bosom.f And very sore it was to the 

* These are not times to do away distinctions of rank ; nevertheless the 
anomalies which appear in the slate of English society and manners, 
where theoretically and in law all are equal, while practically there never 
were such inequalities, is an absolute riddle. If ever equality in e^ery 
thing except merit ought to prevail, it surely ought to be in schools and 
colleges, the common fields of learning, in which he who cultivates them 
best will obtain the greatest distinction. The immensity of the difference 
occasioned by the mere extraneous circumstanceS'of rank and fortune 
among those whose community of youth and inexperience, and commu- 
nity of pursuits, it should seem, would insure equality, if anywhere to be 
found, appears not more impolitic than ridiculous. Besides its origin is 
feudal, and feudality having been long abolished, its excrescencies ought 
to be abolished too : but such a reform is not the only one which the mad- 
ness and wickedness of Chartism forbids. 

t On this subject, see some able reflections by Sir £. L. ^ulwer, in per- 
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aspirations I had formed, and from which I could not part. 
I could have forgiven the coxcombry which made the wearer 
of a tufted gown with sleeves think himself far removed 
above my plain one without ; but when in every look of su- 
perciliousness I met, 1 felt a deuionstration of the impossibility 
of success in the mad wishes I indulged, 1 was ready to weep 
at what I felt to be the injustice of the world. 

Hence, however, the increase and expansion of that inde- 
pendent spirit which in after years set me above ^* the whips 
and scorns of the time." This spirit alone made me a keen 
examioer into the motives and characters of men ; the nature 
and power of the passions.; the operations of caprice, selfish- 
ness, or ambition ; while, on the other hand, it gave me all 
the anodynes which reason and common sense, when not 
borne down by passion, supply to counteract our discontent, 
the cause of which, after all, is nothing but an all-devouring 
vanity on our parts. 

Remember, reader, I do not pretend to have acquired this 
spirit at the time i am describing. God knows, I had as 
many heart-burnings as another, particularly those which 
belonged to the absorbing, tormenting, yet delightful passion 
which I have described as possessing me. I am only sur- 
mising, at the same time that 1 confess the mortifications, the 
remedies which made them harmless, and 1 found them all 
summed up in one little sentence of the master of Nature, 
and charmer of our fancy, 

htps the best of hts works, though not the most im&ginatiTe, ** England 
and the English." 

" At no place are the demarcations of birth and fortune bo faintly traced 
as at school — nowhere are they so broad and deep as at a university. The 
young noble is suddenly removed from the side of the youn? commoner. 
When he walka, he is indued in a distinguishing costume ; when he dines, 
he is placed at a higher table, along with the heads of his college. Punc- 
tuality in lectures and prayers is of no vital importance to a young man of 
such expectations. At Cambridge, the eldest son of one baronet assumes 
a peculiarity in costume, to distinguish him from the younger son of 
another, and is probably a greater man at college than he ever is during 
the rest of his life. It is at college that an eldest son suddenly leaps into 
that consequence, that elevation above his brothers, which he afterwards 
retains through life. A marked distinction in dress, dinners, luxuries, 
and, in some colleges, discipline, shews by times the value attached to 
wealth, and wealth only. It is obvious that these distinctions, so sudden 
and so marked, must occasion an embarrassment and coldness in the con* 
tinuance at college of friendships formed at schools.'* — England and the 
English^ p. 160*1. 
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«*Thif above all— to thine own self be true." 

This maxim given to the youog Laertes on setting out in 
the world, was first set before me by one of whom I shall 
presently speak, and of whom I never can speak but with 
reverence, for his knowledge of men as well as of books, and 
bis saving care in steering me through a course of danger. 
In tiir^e, it laid such bold of me, that it never was out of my 
mind, and scarcely ever off my tongue, and 1 found it of such 
support and comfort, that, much to the diversion of my fellow- 
collegians, I wrote it in capital letters on the wall opposite 
my bed, that 1 might begin the day with it oo my waking io 
the morning. 

At first 1 was laughM at, ridiculed, quizzed. No matter, 
I kept on my course, and often quoted my motto to those 
who laughed at it, but by departing from it^ too often stood 
in need of its wisdom. My inflexibility, indeed, in this and 
other matters, amounting almost to an appearance of phlegm 
(though any thing but phlegmatic), got me in the end, a sort 
of reputation for firmness and self-possession, which made me 
independent of scoffers. 

In narrating these things I have rather digressed from the 
• order of time, led from it by the opinions generated by what 
I saw, and what I observed as to the character of the place 
upon a fuller acquaintance with it. 

I ought, however, preliminarily to have stated that I was 
consigned to the care and inspection of the Rev, Mr. Fother- 
gill, the principal tutor, a cousin of ray mother's and to whotn 
I had been especially recommended by testimonials from the 
great Crackenthorpe, for whose abilities and principles, not* 
withstanding bis uncouthness, all Queen's men had the highest 
respect. This and our relationship created an interest about 
me at once in the mind of my tutor, which afterwards de- 
veloped itself to my advantage. For he was a man not only 
well skilled in all college lore, but of great observation,, made 
keener by natural shrewdness, and perhaps a natural dispo- 
sition to sarcasm. 

These, and the opportunities which bis situation gave 
him of estimating the character of the youths he siiper- 
intended, by probing their motives, and watching the 
career of all about him, in other colleges as well as bit 
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own, bad had ample play during the sort of censorship which 
for ten years he bad exercised over all the various ranks of 
men which Oxford contained. They had also been well ex« 
eretsed in other and more exciting scenes, in other and higher 
walks of life ;-— for he had not been always a mere barn 
yard academical bird, but bad seen and acted, though with 
not too much pleasure, in far different societies than those into 
which he had now settled down. Of this I shall have occa* 
sion hereafter to speak. 

Mr. Fothergill bad withall a certain bonhommie and frank* 
ness of manner, approaching to goodnatured raillery, which^ 
by disarming suspicion, laid people more open to bis penetra* 
tion. His exterior was not polished, and his dialect had the 
broad twang of his county, which, while it gave a seemingly 
additional force to his observations, seemed also to add to 
their sincerity. Not that there was any disguise about him, 
for he was as honourable as shrewd, and good-natured ai 
keen, untarnished by bad qualities, and wishing well to his 
species, though alive to their defects. 

My first communicatioin with him discovered something of 
his disposition ; for my earliest desire, as may be supposed, 
was to find out Hastings, the friend of my childhood, the 
brother of my adored^ on whom my all of happiness iii thf 
world just opening to me, both now and in the future, seemed 
to depend. As Hastings had proceeded to college some 
time before me, I concluded, nor was I mistaken, that he was 
in Oxford as well as myself, and my first impulse was to see 
him. How delightful, I said to myself, to find this frif nd of 
my heart, still my fellow-labourer in the glorious vineyard of 
science, and to realize our fund anticipations of going 
through the world together. 

The thought so pleased, that as soon as the ceremony of 
matriculation was over, I besought Mr. Fothergill, who was 
preparing to initiate me in my new way of life, to excuse mo 
for hair an hour, for that the dearest friend 1 bad in the world 
was at Christ Cburcb,and it would shock him and all the rights 
of friendship if 1 did not immediately seek him. " He will 
never forgive me," said I, " if I delay a minute." 

Mr. Fothergill smiled at this sally, a smile which I did not 
then understand. 

'* Cavalier enough," said be, " in a man just entered 
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You have all the feelings as well as'tbe itiexperienoe of a 
freshman. However, as you are so alive to friendshifky aod 
no doubt your friend is equally sensitive, and feels for you as 
If he were still at Sedbergli, go ! search him out, and report 
to rae as a good pupil ought to do, on your return." 

He said this good*humoure(lly, though scepitcal as to belief 
in tb^'ifriutual professions of young men who, he said, were 
oftener more coinmds than friends. In particular, from 
his opportunities of judging, he had no very high ideas of 
school friendships. 

This 1 could not bear, and contested it with a warmth which 

only made him smile the more ; so 1 set him down as cold 

and ascetic> who knew nothing of the balm and blessing of 

mutual regard ; and to supply a complete refutation of bii 

' Unjust opinion, I hurried to Christ Church as fast as 1 couid. 

When arrived at the gate, 1 begged the porter, a man of 
liiost imposing dignity, to inform Mr. Hastings that bis 
*frier.d Mr. Clifford (ior I generally dropt the De) ofQueen's 
was waitincr for him. 

*' Mr. Hastings T' exclaimed the porter, surveying my 
#tuff and sleeveless gown, ^^ Why he is a geutleman Com" 
tnoiier." 

% **l know it," said I. 

' *^ But he is engaged," replied he, ^' for I saw him go by 
to Lord Albany^s rooms, who I suppose you don't know, and 
be will not be able to come to you, for be is band and glove 
with my lord." 

** What of that ?^' Said I^ with some impatience. 

" Why, when they gets together, there's no saying when 
'theyMI part," replied the porter ; besides you say you belong 
to Queen's, and we have very few Queen's men, I may say 
none at all, visits here." 

Saucy enough, thought I ; however I suppose there are 

, 'Jack's»in»office everywhere, and, in my simplicity and 

my freshness, I told him I was sure Mr. Hastings would 

be extremely displeased with him for such an answer, for 

that I was his particular friend. 

" That may or may not be," returned Cerberus, rather 
laughing, and surveying me again wich a look of supercilious- 
ness, at the same time holding the wicket as if he would close 
it in my face. But whether I bad the look of a real gentle- 
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ID8D> ftltbough a deeajed one, or b« thought to prove a dignK 
fied superiority by condesceosion, he at last said be would 
take ray name to Mr. Hastings, though he added, that be 
always staid long with my lord, and probably would not be 
down for an hour. 

1 meekly said 1 would wait tbe time, and the porter, with 
a smile at a resignation so unusual, and moved, 1 fear, more 
on account of Foljambe than Foljauibe's friend, proceeded 
up a staircase with bis message. 

My impatience to embrace my friend may be imagined, at 
well as my disappointment, when the aristocratic janiton 
brought word that Mr. Hastings was so particularly engaged 
that be could not come down, but would call upon me soon 
•t Queen's. 

'* 1 thought it would be so," added he» " for this is alwaya 
tbe time when Lord Albany and he piactisesin the mufflers/' 

" Mufflers," cried I, in my ignorance, and not overpleased, 
" what are they ?" 

<« O !" replied he, smiling again with a sense of superiority, 
** it's a sign you are a freshman, or you would know that Mr« 
Douce, who gives lessons in boxing, is more attended to than 
most of the other tutors." 

I congratulated the university on this accession to tbeir 
tutors, and withdrew to my college somewhat morti6ed, but 
still anticipating the pleasure of being visited by my friend in 
the course of at most an hour. I waited, however,all the rest o£ 
the day,having first warned our own porters to be on the watch 
in case I was askd for by Mr. Hasting of Christ Churcb, 
But the warning was unnecessary ; for, after waiting the 
whole evening in vain, 1 retired to bed, and passed a restlestt 
night, thinking certainly with more pleasure of Bertha than 
of Bertha's brother. i 

Tbe next day, as soon as the college exercises permitted 
it, I took the road again to Christ Church, for no Foljambo 
bad appeared at Queen's ; but before I could reach it, I waa 
met by a gay party of young men on horseback, one of wboiBi^ 
by his air, I knew at once to be Hastings; I drew up upon 
the pavement that he might the more easily distinguish me. 
Will it be believed ? Though he knew, and even kissed his 
band and spoke to me, it was only to say, */ How are you }" 
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nor did he stop, as I expected, to {^reet me^ though my own 
heart was swelling towards him with joy and pleasure ! 

< Astounded, discomBted, angry, grieved, 1 immediately re- 
turned to my rooms, in a paroxysm of contending emorions ; 
having bolted my door, I threw myself on my bed unmanned, 
and would have wept had I not been ashamed. In this I 
jcnew not wh«|i)er I was most prompted by offended pride, 
cr disappointed affection. 

Though so new to the university, I was not unaware of 
the great and marked line of distinction, whether as to lite- 
rary or fashionable reputation, which belonged to different 
eolleges, and I knew that in i^otli, Christ Church affected at 
least to take a lead. But 1 had no suspicion that this would 
interrupt the sacred rights of friendship, which, not having 
parted with my Sedbergh simplicity, I was fresh enough still 
to treat with all honour. Pride, however, got the better, and 
though, as the brother of Bertha, exclusive of my love for 
himself, Hastings seemed to me a sort of demi-god, I made a 
fierce resolution never again to visit Christ Church, till this 
•dvocate for the equality of mankind had returned my visit. 

In this, however, 1 played a little at cheating the devil ; 
for not to deprive myself of all chance of meeting him, and 
therefore of explanation, I spent all my spare time in the 
Hi^h-street, with occasional deviations into the public walks ! 

This lasted two days, during which my inquiries of our 
college porter after the expected call, were always answered 
■with a gruff '^ No !" On the third I was greeted with the 
wished intelligence, which was much alloyed, however, by 
the addition that the young squire (as our porter called Has- 
tings) had begun by asking whether I was not at dinner in 
the hall, and, being answered in the affirmative, had left bis 
isard. 

The card, much to the gatekeeper's astonishment, I tore 
tU to pieces ! *< He knew we dined earlier than other cotle- 
ges,*' said I to myself, and ^^ lAere/ore he called. If I bear 
this r 

And f actually stamped with agitation. 
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CHAPTER VU 

or THK GOOD ADV^ICB I RCCEIVED FROM MT TUTOR» km 
WHAT I THOUOHT OF HIM FOR IT. 

Heaven bless Ihee fVom a tutor, and discipline come not near thee. 

Shakspearx, TroU, and Cres. 

'* Bear what ? and what would you do ?'' said Mr. Foth 
ergill, who had come close behind me, and heard my excla* 
rnaiion, without my perceiving hiai. '* What is it that you 
are so resolved not to beaV ?'' 

Now, my good tutor, in the very little period (but three 
days) of our acquaintance, had already won much of my 
confidence. Indeed, 1 was always disposed, with the fresh- 
ness of youth which is so delightful, rather to give than to 
withhold that confidence where it appeared to be deserved, - 
so that 1 was upon the point of teiliug him my grievance. 
But he anticipated me. 

" 1 can see," said he, ^^ that for the last tWo days you 
have been much ruffled. You have suddenly lost that open, 
joyous alacrity which I noted on your entry on this new 
scene^ and which I attributed mainly to your hopes of renew- 
ing yo*ir familiar intercourse with * the dearest friend you 
have in the world.' " Here he smiled^ as 1 thoughti sarcas- 
tically, adding, '^ Was 1 right ?" 

'* You certainly were/' replied I, oolouring and growing 
hot. 

** And am I right again, in thinking that in this dearest 
friend you may not have met with all that reciprocity of 
friendship which you expected V* ^ 

*^ I certainly iind this plaee/^ answered I^ with perhaps 
some equivocation, " different from Yorkshire." 

'* And Christ Church, 1 suppose, very different from Sed- 
bergh ?" 

^' Perhaps so ; but I know DOtbing about Christ Church," 

Seeing that i said this with hunmur-^'^ Come," added be, 
"not only as a tutor and a kinsmaa, but as one who baa 
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taken a liking to you, and would guide you in a strange land 
if he could, let me task your feelings a little ; and if I seem 
to probe them deeply, attribute it to what it t«-— interest 
about your mother's son, and one who has enjoyed good re* 
port from the greatest of Yorkshire authorities : — for, I dare 
say,, old Crackemborpe would not yield to any doctor of. us 
all, in his supposed knowledge of the world, as well as of 
Homer." 

At this he took my arm, proposing a turn in Maudlin walks, 
^^his custom always in the alternoon," and spoke so good 
bumouredly, that 1 forgot his inuendos, and (half disposed to 
it before) he won me over to open all my morti6cation lo hhn. 
^* It seemed," I said, '' the bitterest disappointment 1 had 
ever yet experienced." 

" No doubt of it," observed Folhergill ; "but you will be 
lucky, my young friend, if you meet not severer rubs than 
these, both now, in college, and still more hereafter in the 
world." 

" Is this my prospect ?" asked I. " And am I to forego the 
greatest and almost only delight I ever had — friendship?" 

How much of this language was owing to the recollection 
of Bertha, how much to her biother, 1 will not pretend to 
say, but Mr. Fothergill, seeing my real anxiety, replied with 
kindness, yet with much decision of tone, '^ 1 honour you for 
your sincerity, and would rather regulate than destroy your 
sensibility, which, without such regulation, may do you a 
great deal more harm than ^ood. In particular, I pity the 
disappointment you seem to be laying in store for yourself, in 
what you expect from this early friendship of* yours with a 
man so much above you." 

" Above me !" cried K " Why at Sedbergh we were in- 
separable; and be always held, that rank and fortune made 
no difference in friendship." 

'* 'Twere a consummation devoiitly to be wished," replied 
Fothergill, and walked on, as if he hud no more to say. 

After a turn or two, however, be slopped, and said, " Let 
us examine this matter a little. Here, you, with your stuff 
gown, and paltry exhibition of fifty pounds a year, at a pte- 
b.Vian college too, think you are to be en a level with a young 
heir, clothed with purple and fine linen, tli^ companion of 
gold tufts, and who spends bis five hundred in the temple of 
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fashion ! My good cousin," be added, seeing I coloured, 
" though I allow much for the blood of the Cliffords, this 
must be whipc outt)f you,or you will be miserable, both here 
and in the world." 

" Yet I have heard Hastings himself say," replied I, not 
over pleased, ^' that friendship, like Caesar's arms, will throw 
down all distinctions, 

* Who e*er is brave and virtuous is a Roman.* " 

" And you believed him ?" 

" 1 did." 

" Well, perhaps he believed so himself in the solitudes of 
Sedbergh, where there was no distinction to throw down ; 
here we order things differently." 

" But is not nature, nature," asked I, " and every where 
the same?" 

" Undoubtedly ; and it is because the change you complain 
ofis mere nature, only finding itself in another situation, that 
your friend ihus slights you," 

'^ I would not think as you do for all the world," said I, 
with decision, 

" Many have said the same," answered be drily, "on this 
very spot too, and yet have come round to my opinion." 

^'But I know not that he has slighted me, after all," said 
I, gathering courage, rather indignant at my tutor's suspicion. 

" Bravo !" replied be ; ** keep up your gallant spirit. Go 
back to Christ Church ; assert your equality with Foljainbo 
Park, and see what will come of it." 

It is astonishing how these words, " equality with Foljambe 
Park," unnerved me. 

The inequality between me and that dear^place, and the 
still dearer person who formed its chief or *only value, had 
been too much the object of my secret lamentation not to 
make the speech sink deep into my feelinP, and I gave a 
long-drawn sigh, which surprized my good tutor, fresh as he 
lhoui{hl me. 

** Come," said he, "this heart-burning is rather loo much. 
1 allow a good deal for a sudden disappointment to a warm 
young mind ; but as you are to live in the world, I would 
teach you the \iorid, and the first lesson 1 would give is, the 
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impoliej, not to call it degradation, to i Ve ioieriory that attends 
UHCfual friendsbips." 

** Impolicy !" cried 1 ; ^^ degredation to love Hastings, or 
to have been woo by his love !" 

*^ Mistake me not/' said my mentonr ; ^* it cannot degrade 
you to love Hastings, but it may to court his love, particu- 
larly if it is on the wane, or cannot bear the test of being 
transplanted from a wholesome natural soil to a hot*bed like 
this. You say yourself, that Eton, you feared, caused soroe 
alteration, and, be assured, Oxford will not mend the matter. 
Whatever may be the other advantages of Alma Mater, this one 
is great ami certain, that she is an epitome of that world to 
which she is the first real entMce. You there first see life 
as it will be, and characters as Iney are, and here you will be 
really initiated in the knowledge of that detnarcation which 
seperates society into its different ranks/' 

'* I hate all demarcation," exclaimed I, almost angrily, 
" that can separate kindred minds. At school we always 
thought alike. He loved nobody so well, indeed nobody 
else, and said we should go through the world together." 

Fothergill gave his accustomed smile, though he allowed 
that perhaps Hastings might have thought himself sincere 
when he said this. 

''P.^rhaps !" cried I, '^ thought himself! O, how little do 
you know him !" 

'^ We shall see," said my mentor. He then paused, as if 
I had made him doubt ; but resuming — '^ 1 love your confi- 
ding disposition," said he, ^^ and may it not be disappointed. 
Yet the coldness shown already, shows also whereabouts 
Hastings considers you. He has already caught the esprit 
de corps of his proud college, which animated its very por- 
ter when he so saucily told you they had very few Queen's 
men 'as visited ^ere.' — But even without the aids of Christ 
Church to imbiw him with all the vanities of youth, bis po- 
sition in the world alone, even his very talents, which have 
already shown themselves in all the eccentricities in which 
young high-born men, and rich withal, are allowed here to 
indulge themselves, would make me fear for your happiness 
with him. Though here but six months, he has already dis- 
tinguished himself as a sort of AlcibiadeSy^iti both luxury , 
gallautry, and the love of being conspicuous. With so much 
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mercury in his composition-r-wbicb, thoui^b dormant at Sed- 
bergb and under bis< father's roof, where sentiment and ro- 
mance might have been the order of the day, has been warm- 
ed into activity by the brisker atmosphere of Oxford and lib- 
erty — how could he fail to tpako himself notorious, as a flirt 
whh the women, and a renowner with the men.^ In the first 
of these characters 1 fear he has already done much mischief 
to the daughter of one of our most respectable heads of hou- 
ses, whose head he has turned by atteut.ons which of course, 
meaning nothing, can be little less than fraudulent ; as Clara 
Meadows, the poor girl I mean, has even now found to her 
cost. 

^< I have mentioned Alcibi^M." continued Fdtbergill, after 
a momentary pause, '* becau^^p lectured about him yester- 
day in Plutarch ; but lake als^^bat Marinontel says of him, 
turning him, mdeed^ into a Frenchman. ^ La Nature et la 
fortune sembloient avoir conspire au bonheur d'Alcibiade. 
Richesses, talens, beaute, naissance, la fleur de Page et de la 
sante ; que de titres pour avoir tous les ridicules 1" 

1 own, 1 thought this a bitter sarcasm, and could not be- 
lieve a word of it. 1 accused Fotl>ergill, in my own mind, 
of prejudice, perhaps of envy, at any rate of petty tyranny. 
Never would 1 believe that Hastings, who had so exclusively 
loved me at school, and introduced fne to bisaristoeratio fath- 
er and angelic sister, as almost an equal, could be proud, mucb 
less ridiculous. 

My looks spoke my feelings : and Fothergill, seeing my 
emotion, good-naturedly, to change the conversation, said be 
would give me some tea at his rooms; an honor whi: h, of- 
fered to a freshman and under-graduate, by a tutor and Mas- 
ter of Arts, 1 could not decline. 

* Alluding, oo doubt, to the students of the German uniyersities whero 
to be notorious for excess of any kind is nec^^sgjy to their reputation, and 
goes by the name of *< renowning*' 
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ErrECTS OF 0Xr01ll> OOCrlliTY AND MANNERS ON FOLJAMBC 

HASTINGS. 

Spoke like a tall fellow that respects his reputation, 

BHAaSPEARlC.^-iZicA. Jii, 



Notwithstanding my ^Itt^ kindness, aod my sense of 
his condescension, beiog suQ^^BarcadenHcal grandee io com* 
parisoa with myself, 1 felt cnVt of suUenness at the tea*la* 
ble, of which I afterwards was ashamed, i was jealous for 
qiyself, and ilKMigh sufficiently indigaafit, jealous for Has* 
fmgs too. For my own sake,« i would not believe that he 
had slighted me, and for his, I would nat believe that be 
co^ld do so. I recollected, vividly and fondly, all the ele- 
gant superiorities of Foljambe^ Park, particularly those of 
wbat I called its young mistress ; and I was angry with my 
kind, though shrewd and observing adviser, for the advice 
and opinions be had given, i had beard of college pedants^ 
and rusty tutors, and could not help, in my wisdom and my 
justice, ranking him as one of them. I then, for the first 
time, observed that his clothes were ill made, aod not over 
well brushed ; his band was rumpled^ and not well starched ; 
and his figure, though erect from decision of mind, was too 
ponderous to be elegant. 

He knows nothing of Foljambe Park, thought I, and it is 
because he is insensible to the attractions of the high man- 
ners, and ignorant of the beauty and grace, that reign there, 
that he desires to break this connexion. He never saw Ber- 
tha, and wishes to make me a yeoman like himself. 

What injustice did I not do this kind and honorable, as 
well as observing man, in this petulant opinion of him ! Yet 
it was sometime before I gave him the credit he deserved for 
cool judgment and knowledge of life, acquired by the skilful 
use be had made of his opportunities. As jt was, 1 was out 
of humor, and as soon as possible disengaging myself from 
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the honofs of the tea 4iarty, I proceeded to momltxe v«rj dil^ 
ferentiy, amoog the gay throng which of aa €veaing peopled 
the shades of Christ Church walk. 

Here I observed excel lea t speeiiuens of provincial and aca- 
detuical consequence, in all the eKbibhions of nature which 
Diy tutor bad discussed. And very varied were they, accor^ 
ding as the pride of scholarship in the n>en, with its conse- 
quent power and comfortable endowments, or the pride of 
beauty in the women, with its consciousness still more iufla* 
ted from its scarcity, predominated. 

The beads of houses equalled the pomp of generals on a 
papade ; while their wives and daughters, with the sort of nat- 
ural instinct inherent in tbe^Mtelayed (and with equal suc- 
cess) tlie part of their supji^^^Bptters in the higher <walks 
of life^ ^^^m 

Wliat particularly struclMI^ wae the immense ooose* 
quence given by the younger and unmarried females to a 
ttUfober of young men whose costume denoted them of qual- 
ity, and who buzzed about them with gilded wings, danger- 
ous to their young beads, and perhaps to their young heartSi 
if the hearts of coquets, which roost university beauties are, 
can ever be said to be in danger. 

However this may be, the importance of these young men, 
cr rather perhaps of the associations kindled by the silk and 
velvet in which they were clothed, was fully demonstrated io 
the reception everywhere given them by fathers and mothers, 
and especially by daughters. 

These last seemed to '^rain influence, and judge the 
prize " of fashion in this microcosm of human life now be- 
held for the Grst time. 

But what struck me still more on this occasion, was the 
poor and unimportant figure made by Commoners like my- 
self, in comparison with the happier people I have mention- 
ed, — happier, if to absorb the notice of the fair dryads of the 
walk, to the exclusion of us plebeians, was happiness ; as I 
then thought it was. I felt, indeed, so uneasy under it, that 
I became pensive and melancholy amid the gaity that sur- 
rounded me, and was upon the point of returning home to 
bear what my mentor had to say upon it, when, sailing down 
the walk at the head of a bevy composed ol the deities of 
the place, I beheld Hastings, in the full glory of university 
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and fashionable consequeoce, occupying all attention from 
male and female. 

As our eyes met, it was impossible for bim not to knov 
roe, and I loved bim still too mucti to repress tbe pleasure I 
bad in seeing him. Undazzled therefore by bis companions^ 
and alive only to nature, 1 waited not for bis recognition, but 
fairly and so pointedly sought bis hand, that he could not re- 
fuse it. He gave it, however, with an embarrassed air, noC 
tbe less because my eagerness, for a moment, discomposed 
tbe movements of his party, whose curiosity was piqued by 
my brusquerie. Lord Albany and Sir Henry Melford in par- 
ticular stared at me with lofty wonder, the ladies tittered, and 
my friend was evidently diMMwrted by the interruption. 

Do not, however, let i]^^^Hnjust to Hastings ; bis em* 
barrasment was not that ^^^Blgar coxcomb^ ashamed of 
meeting an inferior in hi^HBpany. Hd himself was too 
bigb, too much at his ease in that company, and too con- 
scious of his own station and powers, to condescend to such a 
thought. The little awkwardness shown, as be afterwards 
confessed, arose from a sort of shame, or rather a sense of 
ingratitude, which he felt, at having neglected an old com- 
panion who had always shown such evident attachment to 
him. 

With respect to myself, new to the world (especially tbe 
fine world), its manners and conventional signs, I felt no 
shame, for I had done no wrong. I was not even abashed, 
but was alive only to tbe pleasure of at last meeting my best 
and only friend, no matter bow surrounded. As to his for- 
mer seeming slight, therefore, it was all forgiven in a mo- 
ment. 

To do bim justice, be perceived this, and whatever his 
bis feeling, he had not the heart to repulse me, but, his com- 
panions having passed on, seemed quite to recover himself, 
and said with almost his old frankness, that he rejoiced to see 
me. Nay, though his friends once or twice looked back, as 
if inquiring what he could possibly have to do with a humble 
Queen's man, it did not detach him from the colloquy while 
it lasted. He even apologized for not having found me out, 
and, though he said (what I already felt to be true), that Ox- 
ford was very difierent from Sedbergh, hoped we should not 
forget our pleasant school da)8 together. 
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Though this w^s uttered in a tone of sincerity, I own I 
did not like it. I thought it was said protectingly, and more 
politefy than suited my downright disposition. I was, how- 
ever, relieved, when with more heartiness, be asked me to 
breakfast with him the nestt morning, in order, as he said, to 
talk over old Crackenthorpe and his milkmaid daughters. I 
was in hopes he would have added something of one who 
was anything but a milkmaid, and I was about to inquire af<^ 
ter Bertha ; but my heart failed, my tongue refused its office, 
and we parted, he to regain his gay cpmpaniotis, 1 to revolve, 
in my way home, the thousand thoughts, some agreeable, 
some doubtful, occasioned by this interview. 

The approaching dusk gave a tinge to this frame of mind, 
l^ot altogether unpleasing, but of.i sombre hue, and the tolling 
of Tom, that greatest of curfews, sending ail stragglers home 
to their colleges, wound up my feelings with appropriate so- 
lemnity. 

I bad now food for meditation quite enough to employ 
and prolong my waking hours. However, set off by his 
sense of his own consequence, and the influence he seemed 
to enjoy with his fine friends, it was evident that Hastings had 
oot forgotten me, and could not be estranged from a man 
whom he had asked to breakfast. 

My tutor's surmise, therefore, as to his finery was palpa- 
bly wrong. Of finery indeed he was guiltless, for, as I have 
said, he was too proud to be merely fine. 

Shall I here disguise my own silly finery or vanity, call it 
what you will (it was not worthy the name of pride), when 
the next day, on going to my appointment, I said in a tone 
of self-consequence, to my friend the porter when he let me 
in, " lam going to breakfast with Mr. Hastings.'' Fool that 
I was, I took pleasure in the janitor's bow at these words, for 
it made me think that he had altered his opinion of me, and 
perhaps of my whole college. So much for the philosophy 
of eighteen. 

This nonsense, however, soon passed away, thanks to Foth- 
ergtll and my own s.ense of independence, and I mention it 
because in relating the facts of my life, I mean not to cancel 
its follies. 

When I joined my friend, however, the elegance of his 
rooms, and the recherche of his breakfast, reminded me much 
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and almost paiiifullyy of the grandeur which had for the first 
time made me fee) my own littleness at Foljambe Park. 

Had Hastings, indeed, been the only one concerned in 
this, I perhaps should not have minded it. In regard to him 
I felt like a real brother, or rather like the Hidalgo of Castiley 
whose saying I always so much admired — ^' I am as good a 
gentleman as the king, only not so rich ;" and this, without 
referring to the blood of the Clifford's, but merely froai a 
conviction that may belong to everyone who feels bis rniod 
to be the abode of honor, and is a gentleman, whatever his 
condition. The superiority, therefore, of Hastings^ io his 
rooms, and his table equipage, and an imposing French valet, 
in a laced livery, whotn for a certain buoyant vivacity in his 
attentions, he likened to, and called by the name of, La 
Fleur — -ail these were of little consequence to my happi- 
ness ; but the thought of Bertha, conjoined with that superi- 
ority, made me sigh. 

Hastings, however, interested me for his own sake. He 
was decidedly handsome — tall, like his father, and, like him, 
of a most aristocratic manner, which had grown greatly upoa 
him since he commenced man ; only it was less dig'hiGed, 
from being younger, and of a liveliness which led him into 
something like flippancy and love of ridicule, acquired at 
Eton, and by no means repressed by his college. 

In this, as I afterwards discovered, Hastings was much 
abetted by his friend. Lord Albany, and both were fierce in 
keeping parvenus at a distance. With such he was never 
familiar, though, iii the spirit of youth, he did not disdain 
what they both called " roasting a quiz" wherever they found 
him. 

These, indeed, were after discoveries, for I must say that, 
in regard to myself at this meeting, nothing seemed more 
genuine than the manner in which he opened himself 
to me as his early friend and school-fellow, accompanied, 
however, as we shall see, with both fastidiousness and levity, 
which denoted anything but the sober seriousiiess of thought 
and feeling upon which our early friendship had been seem- 
ingly founded. 

Sedbergh, and its great master, and young mistresses 
(whose bony ankles and red elbows were not forgotten, any 
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more than their father's enthusiasm forachoolmasters) gave 
ample scope to his powers of ridicule. 

1 own, though I laughed at his sallies, I could not help, at 
the same time, being struck with thai chan«e from the softer 
and more natural tone of conversation in which Hastings bad 
seemed once so glad to indulge. I endeavored to recall this 
tone ; talked bf the great elm before the school-house door, 
under whose shade we had read together, and of the seclu- 
ded lanes, where we had walked and plucked blackberries 
together, where we had vowed eternal friendship to one an- 
other. I also particularly (and I own designedly) reminded 
him of his generous opinious at that time, on the equalizing 
nature of friendship in general, and how he laughed at all 
worldly distinctions. 

A curling sort of smile played round his mouth whefi he re- 
plied to this ebulition, " My dear Cliff, (for so he used to call 
me) I perceive you have preserved all your charming simplic- 
ity ; and all you have recalled was certainly very delightful 
at the time, and would be so again, if we were again in Crim 
Tartary ; (so he now called our northern village). But 
this, like many other things, is one of the " has beens.' " 

This startled me, and I now began to think, not pleasant-^ 
ly, that my tutor might be in the right. 

" The world," Hastings continued, " is the world, and a 
strange one it is, as you will find when, like me, you have 
been six months here. I can scarcely ask you what you 
think of it now, on only three or four day's acquaintance, 
and that among those strange animals you have chosen to 
herd with at Queen's." 

" Herd with ! Animals !" exclaimed I, with emphasis, 
for I did not like the expressions. 

"01 I cry you mercy," said he, "for I percieve 1 have 
called up all the blood of the De Cliffords ; but I beg to as- 
sure your lordship, that 1 meant no disparagement to your 
dignity, or that of Queen Phillippa either."* 

This allusion to my school sobriquet rather annoyed me, 
but as 1 thought it mere rattle, and not, I hoped, intended ta 
offend, I forgave it. la fact, it was jealousy alone that mada 

* Phillippa, Queen of Edward III., was the foundress of Queen's CoK 
ege, and thence the name. 
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me take the umbrage I did. Had he Dol been Hastings, or 
the brother of Bertba, 1 should have laughed at it as heartily 
as liiraself. 

Hastings had, however, another advantage over tne, exclu* 
live of his superior condition, and oear connesion with her 
who engrossed and exercised all my feelings. He teemed 
deeply iuitlaled in all the mysteries of this new spliere, 
which I had just entered ; and talked freely and quizzingly 
of tutors, and even of heads of houses ; which to me seem* 
ed almo?t treason. Then, as to their females, whom he quiz- 
zed too, to my astonishment (as he had the evening befori 
seemed to be engrossed by them) he called tiiein mere pret- 
ty fools ; apes of higher models, whom ihey qould never 
reach ; ia fact (as be styled them,), mere BriimmagBm Sucb- 
esses. 

Little indeed do these ladies who perhaps have verses daU 
\y made to iheir eyebrows, and for whose smile there >s often 
contention, knew the liberties that are taken with them, by 
those very (lun^^lers whose attentions most excite their ambi- 
tion, perhaps their aSeciion. For they do so formers 
amusement, in a place where ihey look io vain for their 
equals, and after professing themselves their admirers, laugh 
at, despise, and leave them. 

When I expressed my surprise a\ this satire against persons 
with whom he had appeared so occupied, he laughed it off 
with a nonckalnnce which 1 almost envied while 1 blamed it. 

"My dear felly w," said he, "what can we do? These ara 
but the ' sporti vu tricks' for which, and to court ' an armorous 
looking-glass,' the bloody and deformed Richard found that 
he was not made, and therefore cnmpliiined that he bad 

• No delight to pasB awaj the time.' 

Hence, to use his own words, as he 'could not prove a lover, 
he was determined to be a villain.' Now, as to nous autrei, 
though we are not villains, and are neither deformed nor 
bloody, we think we have a right to the sportive tricks de- 
nied iu ci'ookhacked Richard, and seek a Utile innocent flirta* 
tion to pass nwiiy the lime. Nay, don't scold, for do 1 not 
give chapter and verse for it, out of the best possible authority 
—your owD Sbakspeare ?" 
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This off-hand ratlle, though it overpowered, did not con- 
vince me that there was not something selfish and even fraud- 
ulent, to use FothergilTs stern word, in regard to Miss 
Meadows, in playing with another's feelings, or even het 
weakness, for one's own sport, though death to the other party. 

Seeing I looked serious upon it. my vivacious fiiend went 
on — " Come," said he, ** 1 see, my grave and reverend sig- 
nor, that my code of morality does not square with yours, 
and is disapproved by the sage philosophers of Cumberland 
and Queen's. Yet 1 would wager that you cannot convict 
me of unfair dealing; for am I doing more than standing in 
self-defence ?" 

" SeH-defence ?" 

"Yes! as I will prove to any person of candour, though 
not perhaps to a fellow of Queen's, or emphatically to that 
sour tutor of yours, Boihergill, or Fothergill, or whatever his 
name is, who seems, whenever we see him, to be, ficulnus et 
inutile lignam, stuck up to frighten us fluttering birds." 

I was more and more astonished, nay horrified at this 
licentious attack on my tutor, by my once sober and senti- 
mental friend. However, conscious as 1 then felt mvself of 
my own inferior breeding, I supposed it one of the privileges 
of a svperioris Ordinis Commenselis, and I told him so. 

" No ! indeed," said he, " for every one, in this college at 
least, thinks Fothergill a mere sour krout; and as to the females, 
who seem to have won you for their knight, what would you 
yourself do if you saw one of these dashing girls, acting 
with the permission, perhaps encouragement, of both her 
honoured parents, full of a deep design upon your sweet 
person ? Don't start, for I only mean in a lawful way : indeed 
no other would suit her purpose, or that of her reverend papa 
and mamma. Well, upon the strength of her own pretty 
person, and a sort of fashion about her from putting her clothes 
on well, she has become the toast of the university, from 

Christ Church down to 1 beg pardon, I must not say 

Queen's, but, for illustration's sake, will specify Alban Hall." 

Somewhat hurt, 1 bowed my thanks for sparing my college 
pride; yet I was amused, aud though at the same time 
startled, I continued to listen. 

" Well," added he, " this acknowledged College Princess, 
act unnaturally, thinks the whole university, all the doctors, 
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both the proctors, and, what is far better, all the grand com- 
pounders, gentlemen commoners, and even all the noblemen, 
at berfeet. She is the Grand Turk in petticoats, and thinks 
she may throw her handkerchief to whom she pleases. She 
throws it to me, and if I catch it and play with it, nay keep 
it for a time,wiihout meaning to pocket it,am I to be blamed for 
enjoying*" the amusement she so freely offers? After all, 
these ladies are mere belles de garnisoUy and Oxfoid is in 
this respect no more than a garrison. A flirtation, therefore, 
is only a passetems on both sides. It is true it ends sometimes 
in a mariage de gaimison^'wh'ich is proverbial for a mesalliance ; 
but of this I, at least, will not be an example. For be as- 
sured, I am not in the least disposed to fall really in love 
with second-hand people !" 

*' I at least admire your superior taste, as well as your pru-* 
dence," said I, "and your comparison of yourself with bloody 
Richard, as well as Oxford with country quarters, is singu- 
larly illustrative." 

" I thought I should convince you," proceeded he, affecting 
to take me literally, **and, to recur again to our old master, 
you will own, * it is the sport to have the engineer hoist ^itb 
his own petard.' " 

Shall I confess that what with this reckless gaiety, which 
also sat so easy upon him that he seemed assured of being in 
the right, and what with (by no means the smallest cause) 
bis vast superiority of condition, now opening upon me more 
and more, from the licence it seemed to give him, 1 had no- 
thing to reply ; and though I did not descend to the meanness 
of flattering him by allowing he was right, I was confused 
enough, or coward enough, not to be able to tell him how he 
was wrong. I fell into a reverie upon the changes, great and 
glaring; which the difference of our educations, as well as lots 
in the world, bad occasioned in so short a time, and sat dumb, 
and I fear stupid, before this specimen of what 1 thought the 
spoiled children of the world. 

Hastings seemed, fully conscious of his superiority ; and my 
feeling that be was so, gave me no pleasure ; so that it was a 
relief to^ me w-hen his servant came in with " Mi Lor Albany's 
compKunent, and Monsieur Douce vas wait for to give da 
lecon of de box." 

^ Ba !" said he, ^^ I am summoned, and am afraid must 
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leave you, which I know you will excuse, as you were alwaya 
a good boy, and regular at lecture." 

So sayinc;, he shook hands cordially enough, and reaching a 
pair of mufflers which hung over his chimney-piece, we pro* 
qeeded down stairs together, be to his noble friend and fellow 
pupil, to what he called lecture, I to ponder all these novel- 
ties, which, in truth, caused me much thought, in a slow and 
moody retreat to my college. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MORTIFICATIONS AND AFFRONTS FROM INEQ^UALITT 

OF RANK. 

The proud man's contumely. * 

Shaksp£ar£. — Hamlet. 

" This, then, is Oxford," said I to myself, as I proceeded 
up a by-way which led to to Queen's ; " this my earliest, my 
only, my dearest friend, the man with whom I was to go 
through the world ; the brother of Bertha. Ah ! ifslie were 
to see or hear him now, would she approve or love him as she 
did when > ." 

The thought did not please, and I strove to banish the 
recollection of that morning, the most critical and, as I thought, 
auspicious of my life, when I first viewed her bounding, as I 
have described her, like a fawn, willingly into bis arms, as 
her beloved brother, esteemed as much as beloved. ^^ No !" 
said I, '^ she would not approve ; she could not but blaniQ 
this mockery of all that is serious; she was liveliness itself, 
but never light." 

I hurried on my pace, seeking, perhaps, to get rid of my 
subject ; then, suddenly stopping, " And yet," I continued, 
''may not all this be assumed? May not there be a fash^ 
ionable as well as a vulger slang } He was not wont to be 
thus, and he at least had no example for it at home." 

The grave deportment of his father then rose before me ; 
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the serious civility of the domestics, and indeed the regularity 
and order of the whole house. There were jokes, indeed, 
too, but they were in Bertha's laughing eyes, and certainly 
not such jokes as these. 

These reflections brouo;ht me, in no very attentive humour, 
to my lecture with Mr. Folhergill, very different from that 
with Mr. Douce. He perceived it, -and half-reproachingly, 
half-kindly, observed, that breakfasting with fine gentlemen 
was a bad preparation for a lecture. Seeing, however, that 
1 was not only absent, but really not happy, he good-hu- 
mouredly adjourned my attendance, and said he would re- 
sume with me after he had finished with his other pupils. 

Retired to my room, I threw my Plutarch on my table, 
and mvself on my couch. 

Sterne says of old Shandy, throwing himself side-long on his 
bed to meditate Tristam's misfortune, that a horizontal pos- 
ture alleviates grief. I know not his authority, but as his 
own is a very good one in all these little matters of feeling, I 
suppose he is right ; — for I felt, as I lay on my right side, 
with ray right arm under my head, and jogging my left leg 
over the other against the frame of the sopha, that my musing, 
by degrees, got less unpleasant and disturbed. ^' This can 
only be a freak of Hastings," said 1, " either to amuse himself 
or banter me. He cannot mean to give himself these airs ; 
be has too much real honour, as well as sense to be the thing 
he affects, " 

I was consoling myself with this thought, when my tutor 
came in. " You have not gained much by your visit," said 
he, observing my pensive position, which however 1 immedi- 
ately quilted, out of respect to him. " I see discontent, if 
not disappointment, in your eye. What! you have found 
that Oxford practice accords not with Sedbergh professions. 
You and your friend are no longer, 

* Like to a double-cherry, seeming parted, 
And yet a union, in partition.' " 

" Nay, it is not that," said I, 'Tor he was really glad to 
see me." 

" Yes ! I suppose he begged you to sit down, and did the 
honours of his breakfast-table most condesceodinglyw But 
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did he really not make you feel the difference between you ?'* 

*' That 1 cannot say," answered I. 

" I thought so,V said Mr, Fothergill. 

"The difference, however," I continued, "was not what 
you suspect." I then described to my friendly relation the 
immense change which I thought I had observed in the man- 
ner, roind, and language of my schoolfellow which, distressed 
me, though I supposed it might indicate superior knowledge 
of the world. 

" Of which knowledge you are jealous," observed Fother- 
giU. 

" No, DO, indeed ; but I own I did not like that things 
which I thought serious, should be laughed at, and myself and 
college quizzed, Awhile I felt restrained from answering by I 
know uot what fear of bis higher condition, and the tone of 
superiority which this seemed to give him." 

" This is silly, though not unnatural," said Mr. Fothergill, 
"and must be whipped out of you, or you will be miserable* 
As for his rattling tone in regard to what you so properly, think 
serious, I could fass Uiat by, as the mere ebullition of a 
spoiled youth, who thinks be writes man the better for seem- 
ing careless of what a man should be. He is afraid of being 
thought in leading-strings, and affects freedom accordingly. 
But what most alarms me for you is, this friendship of your?, 
which, being what is called an unequal alliance — a thing I 
never $aw come to good, but generally to harm— 1 would, by 
all means, advise you to set yourself against." 

"That seems cruel and unnatural," answered I, "not to 
say unreasonable and ungrateful, especially as, though 1 see a 
contemptuous manner as to things and persons in getieral, he 
gave 0)6 00 reason to think I was among them. Ought I not 
at least to wait till J do ?" 

" It is better to prevent than cure," replied FothergilU 
" It will be bitter lor you perhaps to take leave of this quality 
youngster ; it will be fnore so lo be left by him. And now 
for Plutarch." 

We then proceeded to lecture, arid in the unbridled and 
profligate eccentricities of Alcibiades, leading to every sort 
pf crime, he made me read a proof that high gifts, when un* 
restrained by principle, so far from conferring happiness, pro-^ 
duce nothing but mortification, humiliation, disappointment, 
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and death. This, and the contempt it bred in me for erery 
thing like raob rule, mob justice, and mob leaders, did lue las- 
ting service. 

Here, however, Fothergill displayed his well-bala»ced 
mind, and his able manner of directing a youthful judgment* 
For, seeing the indignation, not to say hatred, with which the 
democracy of Athens inspired me, he bade me take care not 
to draw general conclusions from partial examples, but waie 
the whole scope of history : and in particular to weigh tbfer 
conduct and character of kings, before 1 decided against a 
government by the people. Yet Fothergill was no democrat,. 

The lecture over, I was again left alone to contemplate 
my existing position ; but my contemplations were not agree- 
able. The new world 1 was in did not open upon me auspi- 
ciously. I had set my heart upon renewing my old fondness 
for Hastings, 1 loved him for himself, and still more for his 
sister. A change on his part I never thought possible, and, 
as to inequality, it had never crossed my imagination. My 
tutor's prognostics, therefore, appeared to me both gloomy 
and unfounded ; and though I respected his penetration and 
experience, I at least knew none of the cases on which he 
grounded his opinion. Besides, there were exceptions to 
every thing, and why should not this friendship of mine and 
Hastings be one of them ? 

With the buoyancy and confidence of youth (for youthful 
apprehensions seldom last long), ! therefore resolved to slight 
the advice I had received, and sallied forth in the evening, in 
a frame of mind, without a reason for it, different, lighter, -and 
happier, than that of the morning. 

My steps, almosf mechanioally, directed themselves to the 
same place, Christ Church Walk (the general promenade of 
an evening), where I had met Hastings the evening before ; 
and I met him ac^ain. 

He was again with Lord Albany, and one or two more 
men of figure, and, seeing me advance towards him with the 
pleasure I really felt at meeting, he appeared again embar- 
rassed. It was not, as [ have before said, the embarrassment 
of an upstart, surprised by a quandam equal in high company, 
but one which seemed lo proceed from displeasure, and a 
sense of an improper liberty taken ; for, in my untaught 
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manners, I thought only of hira. and broke in upon him, car- 
ing little for ceremony with his companions. 

He decided at once what to do, and said, " Clifford, a word 
with you." Then, apologizing to his friends for leaving them 
a moment, he took me on one side. Having done this, he 
startled me by saying, with an air of distance, " I perceive, 
my. good friend, that you are so new to this place, and indeed 
to the world, as to have a great deal to learn, perhaps to 
unlearn, and it is only due to friendship to tell you of it. You 
will not take ii ill ?" 

"Certainly not," said I, surprised, but neifher mortified 
nor bumbled, for I did not know rny crime. 

" Good," observed he ; " but this is not the place to confer 
about it at large, and we will take another opportunity. 
Meantime, do not misunderstand me if 1 tell you that it is 
against good breeding, as well as custom, for a stranger to 
intrude himself upon persons he does not know, especially if 
they be as far above him in rank as those gentlemen whom 
you have discomposed are above you ; and this, though it be 
to greet an old friend and school companion. You have a 
right to seek me, and to be even ' hail fellow, well met,' with 
me, if you please, and in your place, but not if I am in the 
midst of company who can know nothing of you,.and to whose 
acquaintance perhaps you would not, and ought not, to pre- 
tend. It is necessary I should give you this hint for your 
own guidance, in a place where you are yet a stranger; but 
it will be a good rule all the world over. Come and see me 
as often as you please, but do not force the notice of others. 
Lord Albany, with whom you saw I was engaged, is a peer 
of the realm." 

I was so confused, nay astounded, at this speech, that I 
bad not a word at command to reply to it ; seeing which, be 
touched my finger, and saying, he hoped we should meet 
again at a time more convenient, turned back to rejoin his 
company, leaving me overwhelmed with astonishment, indig- 
nation, and grief. 

To recover, I took refuge in Merton Gardens, which I had 
begun to love for their beauty and retirement, and, throwing 
myself on a bench, gave way to uncertain, though very 
melancholy, tuoughts, till the evening began to shut in, and 
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twil'igbt surprise me before I could well be said to ha\re re- 
covered from my confusion. 

In this situation 1 was roused by the sound of voices 
from persons advancing, and plainly made out from one of 
them — " It seems thai he is a hanger-on of Charles's family, 
and hence the acquaintance." 

This was all I could distinguish, but it was quite enough to 
arouse my jealousy, for of course there was but one Charlesi 
in the world. 

I started on my legs to ascertain from whom the words 
proceeded, and of two persons who were conversing, one, 
by his gold tuft, I instantly reccollected to be Lord Albany. 
This left me no doubt that Hastings was the Charles alluded 
to, and I the " hanger on" desrgnated. 

It is strange what an instant additional tumult these two 
little words excited in a breast already the seat of jealoud 
resentment. Adieu to the happy composure which I bad 
looked for from the garden, and soft evening. The ugly epi-^ 
thet I had beard redoubled my concern. But though morti- 
fied, resentful, angry, I was yet not fool enough to allow my 
feelings to explode, by accosting the speaker, as I at first 
thought of doing ; for 1 had sense enough to reBect, that even if 
it was proved that Hastings was the person in question, it 
followed not that there were no others to whom the epithet 
of hanger-on might really belong, not to mention that it was 
totally inapplicable to me. I therefore. for the monjent pock-* 
eted the supposed affVont, though it gave my heart a convul-- 
sion, and returned home, torn by a thousand contending 
feelings. 

My night was hot and restless. Am I that thing ? said I, 
a thousand times over. Am I his servant, or at least his de- 
pendent, and not his friend? — nay, his equal ? I would add 
in a fit of honest pride — equal by his own account, from 
being his friend ? Then it came across me to refine upon the 
phrase, and I found some alleviation that it was only as the 
hanger on of his family, not of himself, that 1 was character- 
ised.  

There was more comfort in this than at first appeared, for 
was not Bertha part of that family, and would not that make 
dependence, or even servitude^ sweet ? This pleased, and I 
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again fastened upon the passage I had early applied to her, 
and never forgotten : — 

** To be your fellow, 
You may deny me, but I will be your servant, 
Whether you will or no." 

This hushed roe into calm, and I fell into a sleep, but dt 
short duration, for 1 woke from a dream any thing but plea- 
sant. 1 thought that Foljarabe Hall was lighted up^ and 
resounded with feasting and revelry, in honour of Lord Alba- 
ny's marriage with Bertha, from which 1 fled with horror^ 
like those created by an incubus. 

To recover myself, I rose with the light, and opening ray 
window to let in a cooler air, was refreshed by it both in 
body and mind. Thoroughly awake, I seriously revolvpd (it 
bad become seriously necessary) my critical position with 
Hastings. 

A hanger-on could not be a friend, yet to dwindle into a 
mere accquaintance with him was impossible* I must either 
continue to love him, and be loved by him, or estrange 
myself from him altogether. The latter made me tremble, 
for estrangement from him was always associated with ban- 
ishment from his sister. But the prophecy of Fothergill in 
respect to unequal friendships and mesalliances bad now de- 
rived much force from Hastings's late address to me, and the 
critical words I had overheard. I had sense enough there- 
fore to discard from the account all my favorite prejudices of 
the blood of the De Cliffords and Bardolfes, and reducing 
myself to what I was — a yeoman in station — resolved to as- 
sert the proper self respect (I had almost said dignity) which 
belongs to every fiee man, whatever his condition. 

The rising sun found me in this improved temper.* It was 
summer, the sky was brilliant, the birds sang, and I had a 
brilliant view from my windows of the peaceful dignity of 
Maudlin Tower, bosomed high in the tufted trees that sur- 
rounded it. " That tower," said I, " ought to be the em- 
blem of every man happy in himself. It is full of quiet har- 
mony ; independent, yet unpretending; alike removed from 
meretricious ornament and the rudeness of poverty. So ought; 
we to be in the world, and so, if heaven favor me, /will 
be." 

YOL. I. 8 
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I lost myself in this sober but cheerful traio of thought, 
mixt with a pleasing solemnity, which the view of the beau- 
tiful simplicity of this edifice, '^ looking tranquillity,^' with mo 
always generated. In an instant, 1 felt equal to Hastings, 
or Lord Albany himself, in the eye of my Maker, and the in- 
equalities of life no longer vexed me. 

There are moments now and then in one's history peculiar- 
ly precious, either from some sudden relief from care, some 
subsiding into calm after tumult, some new light acquired, 
oV mental victory, which are ever afterwards looked at bjr 
memory with soothing satisfaction. This was one of them. 
Young as 1 was, 1 had the seeds of unaffected piety always 
within me, and had accustomed myself to consider all man- 
kind as the children of one common parent, who made no 
difference in the consequence he gave, or the care he took of 
them. In this point of view, prouder men than Lord Alba- 
ny, or Foljambe (if Foljambe was proud), sunk to a level 
with even humbler men than myself, and the epithet which 
had so disturbed me, disturbed me no longer. '^ 1 will at 
least show Hastings," said I, ^' that his estimate of me is 
false ; I will renounce this unequal alliance," 

Thus my tutor obtained a triumph. And yet there was 
perhaps too much pride in forming the resolution. I was not 
calm enough in making it. I should have been more really 
independent, had it been attended with less passion. 

So thought the cool and rational Folbergill himself, when 
I told him, as I did, all that I had overheard, and all I had re- 
solved, after the distressing night I had passed. He greatly 
approved, nay, was somewhat affected, at the manner and the 
cause of my recovering myself, which I did not conceal from 
him, bu^ to my surprise, did not, as I expected, corr:mend 
my resolution to break immediately with Hastings. On the 
contrary, he exclaimed with Cato, 

** Let us appear nor rash, nor diffident." 

^' Though 1 thought it right to caution your sanguine tem- 
per against the expectation of what so often fails, and what 
I have almost constantly seen frittered away in this struggling 
arena of ours, — the continuance of school friendships between 
parties of unequal conditions, — still I would ^not renounce it 
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by a downright breach, nor be the person to begin the es- 
trange:nent, without palpable cause. If Hastings is the Alci- 
biade of which he gives so many tokens, it will not be long 
before he will afford you ample opportunity to enforce your 
resolution- But even Alcibiades had some redeeming quali- 
ties ; therefore, give even the devil fair play : wait on your 
oars, and see what will come of it." 

I own this discomposed, as well as surprised me ; for I not 
only expected the highest eulogies on my stoicism, but having 
braced myself up to the measure, as necessary to ray peace 
for the long term to which i looked forward at Oxford, I was 
almost sorry to have my firmness shaken, as it was by this 
want of unction, as I thought, ii^ commending it. The 
mere wavering which it caused brought me back to Sedbergh 
and Foljambe Park, and both had such habitual possession of 
me, nay, had been so entirely the only interest that absorbed 
me, that the effort to dislodge it seemed unnatural, and I re- 
turned to it with the renovated and increased animation which 
generally attends a reconciliation after a lover's quarrel. 

All this while Foljambs knew nothing of his influence 
over ray projected conduct. He knew not, perhaps cared 
not, for the tumult he had caused, for the wound be had giv- 
en, or the salve I had endeavored to apply to it, by resolving 
to throw him off. How often does this attend us in life, and 
could we see into one another's minds, how many burning 
struggles, mistakes, imaginary affronts, or unwarrantable ex^ 
pectations, might be avoided^ how many friendships remain 
unbroken ! 

» It was too true, as the sage Fothergill told me, I was born 
with too sensitive a nature. " You are proud," said he, 
" which I do not altogether object to. Let your pride alone, 
and it may do you no harm, nay, it may keep you right un- 
der temptations and trials, of which you will have enough 
here ; but once give it the reins — let it lead you wrong, or 
plunge you into false ambition — that is, make you seek a 
place that does not belong to you, and which this very 
pride,! well regulated, would make you avoid — you immedi- 
ately become the sport of those whom you condescend to 
court. 'Optat ephippia bos' contains a useful lesson^ and 
the anguish of Wolsey is unpitied^ when be exclaims. 
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*• My high-blown pride at length broke under me.' " 

Such were the lessons of this excellent man. Whether I 
proGted by them or not, remains to be seen ; but the pride he 
had noticed, and even recommended, made me assure him, 
with perhaps to much quickness, that he was mistaken if he 
thought I could court anybody, and that if I seemed 
so eager in watching Hastings's conduct, it was only because 
of old affection, and quite as the equal he had taught me to 
consider myself. " His friend," said I, " I may still be ; 
bis hanger-on I never will be. Once convinced that he 
thinks I am so, in that instant 1 am restored." 

'^ I desire nothing better/' said Fotbergill. 



CHAPTER X. 

I DISCOVER MORE OF THE REAL CHARACTER OF FOLJAMBE 

HASTINGS. CROSS-EXAMINED BY MT TUTOR AS TO MT 

LOVE FOR BERTHA. 

Breathe his faults so quaintly 
That they may seem the taints of liberty--«- 
The flash ana outbreak of a firey mini}. 

Shaxspeare. — Hamlet. 

The worst fault you have is to be in love. 

'Tis a fault I would not change for all your virtue. 

Ib. — ^8 You Like it. 

For one or two days after this conversation I kept close 
to my college, though my mind often wandered after the per- 
son who so much interested me, as in truth he did many 
others, though in a manner far different. For by this time I 
had learned, in regard to him, what astonished, as much as it 
distressed me. I thought I had a right to know him well, and 
though of an eager character, running often to extremes, a 
strong feeling of friendship and a taste for letters had, at 
Sedbergh, seemed the order of the day. But from what I 
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now learned, I found it must have been owing to the want of 
opportunity and competitors,^ in more stirring scenes, that be 
thus settled down into the sentimental and philosophic youth 
he seemed to be. He disdained most of his school-mate^, 
and loved to associate with no one but me, who, though suf- 
ficiently " commoto dentro,^^ was generally " cheto fuor.^* 
With me, there oould be no rivalry in anything but the ac- 
quisition of learning; and though the competition of school- 
boys in everything else is fierce enough (witoesa his battle 
with Ramshorn), that which is confined to their booivs is sel- 
dom of a loud character. 

Judge then my surprise, to be told by many that, though 
but six months in the University, Hastings had already attained 
almost to the summit of notoriety.. I mean not as to learnrng ; 
though in this also he was so little deflctent, that in his 
themes, but particularly his vcrees—^t hanks to Eton — he bad 
won the praise of his tutors. With this, however he was lit- 
tle content ; for, strange to say of the quiet person he had 
been at Sedbergh,— -to be, par excellence, the renoumer of 
Oxford, seemed to be bis great ambition. 

Hence he was always the first of his clique, whatever their 
object. At the tennis-court he could play the marker with- 
out odds ; in the field he led the hunt ; and on the water 
was perfect at the oars. At Bullinglon, in summer, he pre- 
sided over cricket ; and at Port Meadow, in winter, was in 
imhable in skaiting. He gave suppers to the young nobility, 
in his rooms, and pic-nics to the ladies in Bagely Wood. 
The old English game of single-sfick was not then quite 
^om out, and he bad actUaHy won a hat upon a public stage 
at Abington, in a perilous contest, not without blood, of 
twelve on a side, between the two counties of Oxford and 
Berks, The hat he brought that very evening in triumph, 
and laid it at the feet of one* of the three mistresses who had 
been given him by (he public voice. 

In fencing and boxing with Mr. Douce, nobody went be- 
yond him, and nobody, except Lord Albany, could come 
near his excellence in pistol firing at a mark. 

These two were rival " renowners " in everything, but 
especially in this,.-—in which they practised every day, with 
such equal success, that the numerous spectators, who assem- 
bled to witness their skilly hoped they would never quarrel, 

VOL. I. 6* 
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as, if they did, it would be impossible for either of them to 
escape. 

Then again he played nobly at billiards ; and he would sit 
up half the night at whist, or the bottle. But the acme of 
bis fame was acquired at Ascot, where he actually won a 
plate run for by gentlemen who rode their own horses ; and 
that the renown of it might not be lost, he returned in the 
jockey dress and cap in which he had run, from the heath 
to the very gate of Christ Church, to the astonishment and 
dismay of ail the officials. 

This, how6ver,bad like to have cost him dear,for there was an 
intention to expel him for riding a race ; but he pleaded so 
stoutly, though so respectfully, that he had bad leave to at- 
tend the course, and was not therefore within the jurisdiction 
of the college, that the plea was allowed ; and having de- 
clared that the degredation of riding through the streets in 
jockey costume was mere absence of mind, without intention 
to break rules, moreover expressing sorrow, and being withal a 
sort of favorite, from his high station, figure, and talents, he 
was let off for a very heavy imposition, and confined to col- 
lege till it was accomplished 1 

Even here renown did not abandon him ; for he gave the 
task to two servitors to perform for hiin, and paid them with 
such a numbenof guineas, that his love of fame was gratified 
to the last. 

These things came out by degrees, and had been the talk 
of the different colleges before I came, and this .disposition 
and conduct were what caused Mr. Fothergill to liken him to 
Alcibiades. My astonishment at hearing them may be con- 
ceived, but I was also grieved at the account, because it too 
forcibly proved that the disparity of our dispositions was at 
least equal to that of our stations, and that friendship with 
such a man, if not already lost, could not continue. On the 
other hand. Lord Albany was his constant companion, aider 
and abetter in these Accesses, and bow in anything could I 
compare with Lord Albany ? 

The thought sank deep into my soul, but still deeper for 
the conviction which it gave, that the little evanescent and al- 
most imperceptible hope (imperceptible even to myself), that 
my intimacy with the brother might lead to one with the 
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sister — that this hope, I say, was lost for ever. My misery 
was complete. 

This was not un perceived by ray observing tutor, who told 
me he plainly saw, not only that I was much changed ia 
manner and spirits, but that there must be a far deeper cause 
for it, than the fear of losing a mere school friendship. I al- 
lowed this to be truth, and as concealment, simulation, or dis* 
simulation, were no parts of my character, he soon got the 
whole out of me. 

The impression this made upon his kindly feelings — kindly, 
though often stern in his decisions — was serious indeed. 

"My good feilow," said he, " I now see to what more 
than half the interest you feel for your school-fellow is ow- 
ing. I knew not that there was a female in the case, that 
female Hastings's sister, the descendant of the Plantagenets, 
and the grand-daughter of a German prince. This is no tri- 
fle, and requires more than momentary deliberation to advise 
upon it. Meantime, take my word for it, this extreme sus- 
ceptibility of yours will go near to ruin you." 

I asked if this was all the consolation he could give me ? 

He paused, and said it was certainly something like the 
comfort of Job's friends; and that he would help me if he 
could, but feared I had not heroism enough to conquer the 
difficulty. 

I asked what heroism he meant. 

" To lay the axe to the root of the tree, and cut the whole 
down in forgetfulness ; which, after all," said he, " is not so 
impossible." 

1 shook my head. 

" Why, you do not say that you ever told your love, much 
less what encouragement, if any, you have received from her. 
Has she ever " 

" Oh ! no ! no ! no !" said I, interrupting him with anxie- 
ty ; '^ she was good, gracious, and condescending, but not 
more to me than all others-^and when I think of her bright 
radiance, 

* It were all one 

That I should love a bright particular star, 
And think to wed it, she is so above me.' " 

I said this with so much emotion^ faltering in my speech 
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as it escaped, that the good Fothergill was affected ; his 
rough exterior gave way ; he took my hand, and his bard 
features softened into more than common fellow-reeling ; but 
be told me that nothing but a total and complete banish- 
ment of the very name, and of course all that bore it, from 
my memory, could work any cure. " Were you like her 
brother himself," said he, " and could you, like him, fly from 
flower to flower, and amuse yourself with * beauties de garni- 
son,' or seek the thousand diversions of thought which tho 
ambition of being a " renowner" occasions, I might have 
some hopes for you ; but you are jeune homme a parfait 
amour ; you walk gardens and court cloisters, rather than the 
High Street or the cricket-ground ; you prefer sighing to 
merriment ; you are like Jaqnes, you * do love melancholy 
better than laughing,' and the hold the brother has upon you 
is cherished a thousand times more fondly, because in the 
brother is cherished the thought of the sister.'* 

Though I felt every word of this to be true, and mourned 
that it should be so, yet I could not help wondering where 
my tutor had got this penetration, on a subject to which, from 
his habits, manners, and appearance, it should seem be must 
have been a stranger. But at any rate, the reasoning was 
good, and the power only, not the will, was^ wanting. For I 
found myself unequal to the promise he demanded of me, to 
use all means and appliances to drive the whole family from 
my memory. 

" It will smooth your path Aere," said he, " as well as there ; 
for this unhappy accident (as I may call h), which has so 
lifted you above yourself, has placed you every way in a false 
position, and your intimacy with Mr. Hastings, even if re* 
Dewed, which is doubtful, will only be pregnant with mortifi- 
cation ; while to cherish your feelings for this young lady 
must plunge you in despair." 

" There is not a word you have said," 1 answered, " to 
which I do not defer. And yet " 

« What ?" 

" The despair would be welcome, in preference to oblivi- 
on ;* and I would rather be hopeless in my love, than not love 
Bertha." 

'^ I give you up," said Fothergill, somewhat ruf3ed, and be 
walked away. 
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This troubled me : and not the less because he was right* 
Then, again, though he was my cousin, and bad shown him- 
self my real fiiend, be was also my tutor, and a high college 
official. But I was a real lover, and to a veal lover, even 
without hope, and though his mistress may even be ignorant 
of his passion, the dream of that mistress is often sweeter thaa 
liberty itself. 

Fothergill, however, had been too abrupt. He was per- 
haps himself invulnerable, and therefore hard to others. I 
sulked also, and walked away to '^ commune with my own 
heart, in my chamber," though not to be still ; rather indeed 
the reverse ^ for in my chamber I did not stay ten minute^, 
bot sallied forth into the town, unknowing where to go. 

My steps, however, were soon directed, for I met mjr 
friend's French valet, who, accosting me with the consequen- 
tial national politeness of a French valet of fashion, said he 
had brought me ^' von letter from his master, le jeune Seig- 
neur Hastings, who vas a leetel indispose, and wish mosh for 
de company of monsieur, for one petit quaat d^heure." 

Recollecting the preceding evening's conversation, my 
heart leaped up at this, as it looked like an alteration of sen- 
timent." 

" I am sorry he is ill," said I. 

" Not ver ill," replied the valet, *mais il veut bien se for- 
tifier centre I'ennui, avec monsieur." 

" Has he not his friend, Lord Albany, with him ?" asked I. 

"Mi lor," replied La Fleur (for so, as I have said, his 
master had christened him), "was gone to Blenheim,* with a 
party of jeunes dames, to visit the chateau of le grand Mal- 
brook, and jeune Monsieur Hastings was au desespoir that he 
no go too, pour cause — " 

Here La Fleur shook bis bead' almost as significantly as 
Lord Burleigh. 

"And what cause?" asked I with curiosity. 

" Von leetel (how you call it ?) imposition," replied the 
valet. " for which he is aux arrets, and can no stir ; but mon- 
sieur will open his billet and will see all about dat, sans 
doute." 

It was time I should ; but meanwhile I dismissed the valet 
with my compliments, and I would come directly. 

I then opened the note^ and read as follows: 
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" Mt bear Orestes, 

'* Our ruler has had the audacity to con6ne roe, be- 
cause I refused to obey a nonsensical order, that none of us 
should attend the race ball last nifrbu What makes it worse, 
all my friends have flown off in different directions. Pray, 
therefore, come, if only for balf-an-hour. A sober Queen's 
man for an associate and counsellor may perhaps redeem me 
with the tyrant, who has been most pragmatical iu this matter* 

" Yours, 

" Pylades." 

This allusion to our school nicknames by no means dis« 
pleased me. It is impossible, I said, to myself, that he wishes 
to forget old friendship ; Fothergill is wrong: — and 1 quick* 
ened my pace to Christ Church. 



CHAPTER XI. 

I TELL HT MIND TO FOLJAMBE THE CONSEI^UKNCES OF IT. 

That you have wrong'd me doth appe&r in this. 

* « « « 

Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour ? By the gods, 
Tou shall digest the venom of your spleen ! 

Though it split you. 

SUAKSPEARE. — JvliuS CtBSWr. 

Mt old friend the porter received me at the gate with still 
improved obsequiousness (another barometer of the surround- 
ing atmosphere) ; for La Fleur, with whom be had struck up 
an alliance (I suppose not unequal, and therefore likely to 
last), had informed him of the message to me, as he did of 
every thing else concerning his master, and this made the 
shrewd janitor suppose that I could be no common person. 
He treated me accordingly. 

For my own part, I no longer played the meek freshman 
of Queen's, but received his salutation as my mere due, and 
passed on with a sort of calm dignity* (at least what was in- 
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tended for such), which I took no pains to repress, and it 
lasted all the way into Hastings's presence, of whom 1 felt, or 
thought 1 did, less and iess afraid. 1 at any rate resolved to 
probe both bis heart and character to the bottom. If he 
really loves, and does not disdain me, thought I, 1 will make 
him disclose himself unequivocally ; if he is what Fothergill 
thinks, and 1 am sacrificed either to the caprice or pride of 
Alcibiades, it is time to show him how 1 value the one or the 
other. 

With this, assuming a determined air, I suffered La Fleur 
to usher me to his master, in a humour which perhaps augured 
little good to the explanations I sought,— as was proved by 
my reception of the first words he uttered when be saw me. 

" I have sent for youy'^ said he, " as a man I could depend 
upon in the absence of Lord Albany, and I am sure you will 
serve me faithfully in a point in which I find my honour con- 
cerned." 

He said this with a sort of lofty sternness, which he xrould 
assume, and totally free from that flippant tone which had 
characterized our last meeting. In fact, he seemed much im- 
pressed with the wrong which he supposed had been done 
faim. His language, however, did not satisfy me. 

So then, thought I, he sends for me^ as a patron to his cli- 
ent, in the very spirit of patrician arrogance, and only because 
bis brother patrician is absent. This will never do. I how- 
ever answered, not over pleased, '^ I await your commands ; 
who is it that has offended your honour ?" 

" The tyrant of this place, he replied : first, in refusing me 
a favour (a paltry one), which I condescended to ask, when 
I might have enjoyed what I wanted at less inconvenience, 
without asking. Next, in abusing his power to punish me 
for acting in despite of his refusal. You are ignorant of the 
ambiguous position a man is in, when thrown with another to 
whom he is superior in point of station in the world, inferior 
in the little circle of official powers. ,But though you may 
not be a judge of this, from want of opportunity to observe it 
among your own associates, I know you to have a great deal 
of common sense, and it is to that, as an old acquaintance, I 
wish to appeal," 

" Old acquaintance /" thought L *^ What, then, has be- 
come of friendship 1" I however bowed my thanks for bis 
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condescension in allowing me common sense, although, in 
other respects so incapable of appreciating a case betweea 
persons of such high degree. 

Thus we set out ill ; for be began by undervaluing, and 
therefore by ludisposhng to his service, the counsellor he had 
chosen. Hence, 1 was somewhat stiff in my reply. 

" The situation you have described," said I, " and of which 
you say, truly, 1 can be no judge, being so inferior myself, 
and so wanting experience of the ways of great men, may be 
one of difficulty, but surely not what you have called it, am- 
biguous. I suppose your course is clear, and you have no- 
thing to do but to obey. Indeed, I have always understood, 
that to learn obedience when young, if only to know how to 
command when old, is one of the objects of education." 

" Very sententious, truly !" replied Hastings, "and worthy 
th^ sage of Queen's, to say nothing of the disciple of old 
Crackenthorpe. Why, I should have thout it was that arch 
pedagogue and ornament of Coomberland himself who was 
speaking to me." 

** He would have been a better adviser," said I ; "but you 
asked my opinion, and I have given it, though only in gene- 
ralibus ; for as yet I know nothing of the case on which you 
do me the honour to consult me." 

He measured me with his eye, as if surprised at my for- 
mality ; then, after some hesitation, observed, " You are right, 
quite right, and perhaps it would have been best not to have 
troubled you. Yet I wished to know what you advocates for 
obedience to those dressed in the little brief authority, for 
which, no doubt, you are already a candidate, could say in 
support of the veriest petty tyranny that ever was perpetra- 
ted." 

He then informed me, that Lord Albany's sister, Lady 
Charlotte Saville, having come to the races, he had engaged 
to dance with her at the ball in the evening, spite of a college 
order, that no under-graduate should attend it ; which little 
impediment he might have jumpt if he had pleased, undergoing 
be supposed, a slight punishment, but that, out of respect, he 
thought it best to ask permission ; notwithstanding which, to his 
astonishment, it was refused, with the addition of a reason still 
more surprising, that if granted to him it must be granted to 
others — " a want of tact," said he, " which I did not expect 
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from one who affects to understand so well what is due to 
rank and station. But this it is to expect gentlemanly prac» 
tice from plebeian theorists.'' 

" Your notion then is," said I, drily, " that to njake na 
distinction, where all have equal right, is a plebeian theory.'* 

" A raan can have little knowledge of the world," replied 
he, curling his lip, '^ who does not see that such distinctions 
are always noade in society, and none but a narrow pedant 
would use his authority thus. I therefore scouted his 
reason, and went with Albany to the ball, spite of his refusal." 

" Lord Albany, then, broke the order also ?" 

^' No ! luckily he bad taken his degree, ' Honoris causa/ 
three days before, and therefore came not within it.'* 

" And the event ?" 

"The event is, that, I have a heavy imposition, which I 
shall not perform ; am confined to college till I have finished 
it, and am rusticated for the two next terms." 

I suppose I looked alarmed, for he cried, " What, does thi^ 
frighten you ? If so, bow will you be able to form an opinion 
of what 1 mean to do ?" 

« Which is" 

" To laugh at the decree, and instantly leave the place, 
notwithstanding the sentence of confinement, so that I shall 
never return." 

'* Good heavens !" I exclaimed, " without consulting you^ 
father ! What will he — what will your admirable sister say ?" 

" As to my father," he replied, " if I consulted him, which 
I shall not do, he would let me do as I please ; and for my 
sister, she is a little fool, but not such a fool as to op- 
pose me." 

I was horror-struck, for, with respect to his sister, what he 
bad uttered seemed little less than blasphemy. In truth, I 
was shocked with the marked, and to me, sudden change 
that had apparently taken place in his whole character ;4— so 
little can we judge of its reality, while latent from want of 
incentive to call it into action. 

His affair with Ramshorn, indeed, I had. always remem*- 
bered, as a proof of a determined spirit,in whatever he under- 
took ; but I neither knew nor believed that he would allow 
it to govern him in every thing good or bad, according to the 
turn he might take. Here he seemed the strangest compound 
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of a fierce reb^l and proud aristocrat that could be imagined. 
I knev^ DOt, in my then simplicity, that such a thing could 
be. I afterwards found in the world, especially in the politi-> 
cal world, that nothing was more common. 

" Well," said he, observing ray hesitation, " I see this 
troubles you. When you have recovered yourself^ i trust 
you will honour me with your approbation.'' 
1^ ^ Convinced that he was decidedly wrong. I did no such 
thing ; and both hurt and offended at the tone he had taken 
in regard to me, and in communicating a resolution, rather 
than requesting advice, 1 told him so in terms. 

'^ What," said he, ^^ is the blood of the Cliffords still on 
the qui vive 1 What will you do in the world, where perhaps 
It will not be much regarded, if it so easily boil over?" 

*^ Act with the same sincerity," said I, '^ that I now shew 
you, when I would restrain you, if I could, from putting your^* 
self more and more in the wrong." 

'^ If I have been wrong," said he contemptuously, *^ it 
has been in consulting one who, from his situation, is not a 
proper judge." 

I bowed my thanks again, in a manner to shew that I 
thought him rude ; upon which, in a tone somewhat altered, 
be proceeded, " you think me then originally wrong." 

" I do." 

" And your advice is" 

^' Not to think yourself above legitimate control, who show 
that you cannot control yourself." 

" Very good and sententious all this, Mr. Clifford." 

" On the contrary," I continued, " redeem yourself by 
submission." 

^'Submission! By heavens! this is too much. — ^^ You 
know that, yoii are Brutus who speak this.' I looked not for 
it when I sent for you." 

" Or probably you would not have sent. Eh ! Ts that so, 
Hastings ? Was 1 to be consulted merely to con6rm you in 
an error of conduct ? But I ought to tell you more ; for I 
have thought bitterly and cruelly of the change which there 
too obviously is between us. I never was Brutus, or am 
certainly so no longer. — The boy whom you deemed worthy 
of your affection when upon a footing with you in the desert, 
is no longer so in the peopled world, where you may choose 
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your comp4nions. But though this may be true, injustice, 
should never be done, and that boy, because honoured by 
your family as their visitor, should not be represented to those 
companions as your * hanger on.* " 

Having made this effort, 1 seized my hat, and motioned at 
if to leave the room ; but astonished, and almost confounded, 
be advanced towards the door, declaring in a less loud tone, 
that he knew not what I meant, and that 1 should not go till a ^^ 
I bad explained. 

Angered at what I supposed to be an evasion, though it 
perhaps might be real forgetfulness — *^ Do not," said I, '^ adtf 
affectation of ignorance to the injustice I complain of. The 
condescension of your family I shall ever acknowledge ; my 
friendship with you has been the delight of my life ; but ask 
yourself if I ever was theirs or your ' hanger on,' and add to 
the question whether you have not so represented me to Lord 
Albany ?" 

I then left the room, and was upon the stairs, when he fol« 
lowed me and cried, " Stay ! return ! this must not be.'' 

Not so resentful as to be unwilling to listen to a man whom 
I feic I still loved, and who mighr have repented of bis fault, 
I instantly obeyed, and once more found myself with him in 
private. He began immediately. 

'^ Though I might slight much of what you have said to 
roe, evidently most unwarrantably, yet your last surmise it 
coo derogatory to my honour to pass unheeded. I told you I 
did not understand you, and I told you true. How you got 
at any thing from Lord Albany respecting any supposed con- 
versation of mine, is to me extraordinary, as there is not and 
cannot be the least intercourse between you and him ; but you 
have mentioned a particular expression, as coming from me in 
regard to you, which if correct, you have a right to resent, 
but which, denying it to be true, I have also a right to have 
explained. Relate, if you please, the authority upon which 
it is fotmded." 

" Allowing," returned I, with some spleen, " allowing to 
the full, your intimation, that there is not and cannot be any 
intercourse between so great a person as Lord Albany and 
myself — a hint not necessary, I assure you, to remind me of 
my inferiority — (he reddened much at this) — I reply to your 
question, that the authority was his own." 
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" Impossible ! I desire particulars.'' 

'^ You shall have them ;" and 1 related what I had beard, 
and what aoy body else might have heard, in the walk in 
Merton Gardens ; adding, my reasoning upon it, that I could 
have been the only person meant. 

He admitted the inference, but denied the correctness of 
the representation. 

" Clifford," said he, " I declare before heaven, thai as you 
never deserved the appellation, so it never was applied to you 
by me. It must have been Albany's own incorrect construc- 
tion of what I may have related of our acquaintance, and 
your visit to Foljambe Park." 

'^ Hastings," 1 said, '' I believe you ; because, however I 
may lament the change there evidently has been made in you 
(Iready by the world, I believe that you are too proud to as- 
sert a falsehood." 

^' I am satisfied," said he, ^' and as to the changes you 
glance at, I am perhaps also too proud to enter upon a de- 
fence. In my present pasition, indeed, with the despot I 
am embroiled with, you will excuse me if I feel obliged to 
decline the subject, and direct all my attention to the conduct 
it demands of me. 1 lament that it cannot be what you have 
advised ; and so " 

" Farewell, you would say," observed I, re-opening the 
door, " and I say so too." 

With this, and a bow not over cordial on either side, I left 
bim. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A DISSERTATION ON UNEQUAL FRIENDSHIP. 

And so farewell to the little good you bear me. 

Shakspeare, Henry VIII, 

Such was my soliloquy, repeated many times on my way 
home. For, though I seemed in a wilderness of thought, in 
which Sedbergh, Foljambe Park, Hastings, and Bertha, all 
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had their turns, tliis sentiment seemed uppermost, and I felt 
that Hastings and I were separated forever. The only con- 
solation I had was the entire disavowal that I had been called 
by that degrading name fixed upon me by Albany ; for Al- 
bany's own misconstructions 1 did not care a rush. And 
now for Fothergill, who 1 found had sent for me while I was 
away. 

That rough, probing, keenly observing, but good-natured 
man, and true friend, who, full of shrewd Cumberland sense, 
and "wrapt in his virtue and a good surtout," beheld from 
his watch-tower at Queen*s all the turmoils and struggles of 
the world, without partaking them himself, had now repented 
of the rough handling he had given me, for the romance I had 
confessed in my love for Bertha. He had parted from me, 
as he himself allowed, in one of his pets, and thinking I had 
gone out in one of mine, followed me to see what might come 
of it. " No good, 1 fear," added he, " for I followed you to 
Christ Church, where, I mistake, if from your looks, you have 
not past through a fiery ordeal, hot, perhaps, as the burning 
ploughshares of old." 

In answer to this, I immediately related to him all that had 
passed with Hastings. 

** Well," said he, " as sooner of later this must have hap- 
pened, perhaps you are to be felicitated that it has happened 
so soon. You are mournful, 1 see, and 1 should be sorry if 
you were not. The time will come when your mourning may 
be turned into joy ; fqr what has happened will deliver you 
from the fear of that character, the very suspicion of which 
caused you so much and such just resentment. You may 
not sleep better for it to night, but you will to-morrow ; you 
will tread lighter during the next day, and you will become 
more like your favourite emblem there (and he pointed to 
Maudlin Tower), seemingly rejoicing, as you said, in its own 
simplicity." 

Moody as 1 was, I was alive to this poetry of my ttJtor, for 
suoh 1 thought it ; and yet I could not help thinking, too, 
that something like a noble mind was overthrown itt Has- 
tings. 

" There was honour, I allow," said Fothergill ^ " in his 
seeking to exculpate himself as he did, from the charge of 
havidg slandered you to Lord Albany ; but he has changed 
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towards you, nevertheless, changed for no cause but being 
corrupted by the tiuselied prosperity be enjoys. Whatever 
be did, be does not now, I was going to say, love you as be 
does Lord Albany ; but I will not profane the term. For it 
is not Albany that be loves, but his gay position in the world ; 
bis title, his fortune, already his own, crowning biro in bis 
youth ; add to this the eclat of his fashion, so dazzling to old 
as well as young, in this place ; and last, though not least, 
perhaps his sister/' 
« His sister ?" 

'^ Yes I for is not Lady Charlotte among women, what be 
is among men ? and high and rich as are the Hastings, would 
not a Lady Charlotte among them be a sort of godsend ?" 

Seeing I looked surprised, he added, '^ I do not mean that 
they might not pretend to her alliance, but still so propitious 
a connexion would be valued and courted, and therefore a 
godsend." 

The thought made me tremble, for it reminded me poig- 
nantly of my own comparative littleness in my dreams of 
Bertha. 

" All these things conjoined," proceeded my tutor, " form, 
as you see, a train of inducements to this intimacy with the 
marquess, and yet contain no one real ingredient of that per- 
sonal merit which makes a man valuable, or loveable for bis 
own sake ; and if he has no more than these, whole days with 
him, equal not in true and rational happiness one hour of that 
placid and self-approving time, when you opened your hearts 
to each other at Sedbergh." 

The thought affected me, and seeing me moved by the re- 
collection, Fothergill changed his hand, and checked the im- 
pression, by adding, " Yet you are the self-same person (only 
improved in knowledge) as you were at the school-bouse. 
Were Hastings so too, why should he slight you for a man 
who, though known enough here, is only known for the most 
common-place qualities that belong to youth — feats of activity 
and noisy merriment; while for genius, scholarship, or any 
one feature of mental merit, we look in vain." 

I thought this no more than true, and not the less when he 
added, 

" You see in this, I do not reason from the silly prejudices 
of many who abuse their superiors, merely because they arft 
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such, and deny merit to all ranks above them, from mere 
envy. The supposition is as false as it is mean, and arises 
only from the selfishness of a vulgar mind. Nevertheless, as 
greatness may spoil those who possess it, they are to be tried 
as well as others, before they are either trusted or con- 
demned ; and y9u have tried Hastings. You have not avoided 
bim from a cowardly fear of finding him what you had no 
right to suppose, without proof. You have, indeed, each 
thrown the other off, but he from supercillious caprice, you 
from manly independence. Which has the most reason to be 
satisfied ?" 

This appeared oracular as to Foljambe, but alas ! it touch- 
ed not the case of Bertha. She had never been spoiled. 
She, I was assured (I stopped not to inquire how), was al- 
ways the same, and so I told Foihergill, who said with some 
dryness, there could not possibly be a doubt of it, especially 
as 1 had such good proof for my assertions ; " for you, of 
course," observed hp, still more sarcastically, " have made 
yourself well acquainted with all her thoughts, feelings, and 
con vernations ; her companions, likings, and dislikings ; in 
short, all her operations, from the moment you left her to this 
present time." 

1 had no answer to make to this raillery : indeed, I began 
to feel, and I dare say to look, a little foolish, for which I was 
not spared by my unmerciful preceptor. 

" What," said he, " though you have never professed your 
admiration, never assured her of your constancy-*— she knows 
it all, no doubt, by intuition — knows that you 

' Fade away and wither in your bloom ; • 

That you forget to sleep, and loath your food, 
And youth, and health, and books are joyless to you ;* 

While you, on your part, are equally certain that your merit 
in one little visit, made an impression never to be forgotten 
on her virgin heart. Upon my word, this Love is an admi- 
rable conjuror, and fools us passing well." 

I now began to thing Foihergill a tyrant, and repented me 
that I had ever made him my confidant, at least as to Bertha ; 
and as to her brother, being put upon my mettle, I asked bim 
with some spleen, whether in his philosophy as to unequal 
friendships, be thought that no friendship could exist except 
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between persons born in the same rank, possessing the same 
fortunes, and even the same powers of mmd ? 

'^ It is a nice question," said he, " and cannot be answered^ 
except with modi6cations and explanations, which might lead 
us very far. To possess exactly the same rank and fortune, 
is certainly not necessary, though that there should be no 
great disparity of class or endowments, I think is. Y^twere 
I pressed for a categorical reply, summed up in one general 
rule, subject of course to exceptions, I should answer you in 
the affirmative. For, as far as I could ever read in tale or 
history, the life and soul of friendship is equality. No doubt 
an equality of class, with equal endowments and perfect in- 
dependence, may reduce the inequality of fortune, and evea 
of power. A prince is a prince, though all princes are not 
equal ; and God forbid that a gentleman less rich than anoth- 
er, should not be the companion and friend of a geotieman. 
But even here, if the stations are widely different ; if the 
parties do not class well as to connexions ; if the superior 
looks down upon those of the inferior, though he be glad to 
tolerate him for himself, there is an anomaly leading to dan- 
ger. In this I speak not of those intimacies which often car- 
ry men through the world together, the basis of which is mu- 
tual usefulness. These are more properly alliances than, 
friendships, and such an alliance you might have had with 
Hastings, if nothing had intervened to mar it. But have a 
care, that even here your independence might not find itself 
wrecked. Recollect the fable of the mouse, who having done 
a good turn to the lion, demanded his daughter in marriage as 
his reward, which was granted ; but just as the royal bride 
was stepping into bed, she accidentally trod upon her tiny 
husband, and crushed him to death." 

Twas still moody under this banter, for I own I thought of 
Bertha, and did not reply ; so he proceeded. 

'^ You must not be offended at this illustration, or think it 
designed to damp other hopes or exertions which may really 
lead to honor. It is to guard them so as to prevent their end- 
ing in disappointment, that 1 tell you to what you may be ex- 
posed. The beauty, the delight, the balm of friendship, is 
the perfect freedom of intercourse ; the unrestrained exhibi- 
tion of mind one to another. If there is dependence as well 
as inequality, these are out of the question. Sultan Amu- 
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rath, in the midst of his rapture with a favorite wife, who be 
thought really loved him, frightened love away forever by 
merely saying in jest, * How easily now I could cut this lit- 
tle head off which I am so fond of!' From that moment 
love fled from the sultana, and she was left '^ a mere lifeless 
automaton," instead of a warm and affectionate mistress. A 
philosopher, too, as you know, once said, he could not argue 
with a man who was master of twenty legions, whatever he 
might be of the argument. So with a patron, — which, de- 
pend upon it, the superior of two friends will for the most part 
be, whatever the inferior may think of it. If the inferior, 
full of independence, sets himself up to prove bis equality, 
ten to one but be grows oppressive, or what is called a bore, 
and that is incompatible with love. He will annoy by con- 
stant jealousy, which he is afraid to let sleep ; and what mu- 
tual equanimity jeafousy generates I leave you to judge. But 
suppose the lower in fortune is the higher in mind ! is full of 
wit, sense, learning, genius ! criticises, perhaps quizzes 
Think you this will be borne by the superior in rank, power 
authority, and fortune ? If he feels himself put out of coun- 
tenance by his inferior, will he seek to recover his position by 
keeping up intercourse with the friend who obscures him ? if 
the inferior assert his equality with only common familiarity, 
may not the familiarity, especially if in public, be thought 
too bold ? Were you not yourself lately an instance of it, to 
the embhtering of your spirit ? How deceived as to this are 
not both the superior and inferior! How often do kin?s la- 
ment the want of real friends to unbend with 1 They them- 
selves unbend ; but will they suffer the friends to do so too 
Lewis XV., fatigued with pomp at Versailles, retired to Mar- 
li with a chosen few to enjoy one another en egal. " Let 
there be no king.' said he, * no subjects ; no restraint in con- 
versation ; let it be as if the king were out of the room.' — 
** Charming," said they all ; " when the cat's away, the mice 
will play." Now the king did not like to be called a cat, and 
the mice became so bold, and unceremonious, that he soon ex- 
claimed, "Ha ca roessisurs; le roi revient." This goes di- 
rectly to the point ; or, if you still doubt, try Hastings again, 
and though you may not trust a rusty parson like roe, trust 
the politer Horace, 
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** Dnlcis inexpertis ciiltura potentis atnic'i, 
Ezpertus metuit. Tu dum tua navia in alto est, 
Hoc age, ne mutata retrorsum te ferat aura." ** 

I owned this was a forcible authority, yet would have replied, 
and said something about Lord Oxford and Swift, which I 
had amused myself wiih in Sir Harry GoflTs library. 

Fothergill immediately took it up, and said there was no proof 
that theirs was more than one of those alliances of mutual 
usefulness which he had mentioned. 

" Oxford," said he, wanted a writer, and Swift wrote for 
him. By his own account, he was enlisted at first as a humble 
friend,! ^hich did not at all suit Swift's pride, and soon pro- 
duced a quarrel ; for Harley, presuming to pay him with £50 
(the reward was perhaps not large enough), Swift kicked, 
and pouted ; though at length appeased with a Deanery, he 
could hold his head up better. What even then might have 
been the event, we don't know, for Harley's power was ruin- 
ed, and himself forgotten, while Swift filled the world with 
his fame. — ^The same may be almost said of Swift and Bo- 
lingbroke. They wrote freely to one another, and amuse us 
with their playfulness and seeming attachment. But a fat 
Dean is not so much below an attainted Viscount. Both 
were warmly engaged In trying to pull down a common po- 
litical enemy, and this alone will bind the most unequal par- 
ties together /or a time^ with hoops of brass. The chief will 
not only tolerate the subaltern, but, while he wants him, will 
make him his most familiar companion, so that their friend- 
ship shall seem that of Damon and Pythias. 

" But even herb observe, though his arms are open, his 
house is not ; he may visit you, but not your mfe. He will 

• Epist. i. 18. thus translated by Francis : — 

♦* Untried, how sweet is court attendance ! 
When tried, how dreadful the dependence ! 
Yet, while your vessel's under sail, 
Be sure to catch the flying gale. 
Lest adverse winds, with rapid force, 
Should bear you from your destined course.'* 

t " 'Tis, let me see, three years and more, 
October next it will be four, 
Since Harley bid me first attend. 
And chose me for a humble friend." 

Swift's Imitation of Horaee. 
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know you in the streets, and at the club, but not at court« 
His notice at best is confined to his single condescension to 
your single person, and that only as long as your usefulness 
continues ; but to think of allowing n)y lady to visit your 
homely family, is a solescism with my lord. Once a year, 
perhaps, and in the country, with all the tag-rag of the neigh- 
borhood, your wife and daughter may be admitted to the ex'^ 
traordinary condescension of the Countess, who meets thenci 
afterwards in town, and passes without knowing them. 

" These are considerations, my young cousin," continued 
Fothergill, ** which, if I mistake not, will weigh with you, as 
Horace's Epistle we quoted just now did with LoUius. That 
epistle wasy as you know, the .caution of a man who well 
knew the world, to a young friend just entering it ; and you 
would do well to ponder the whole ; but in particular that 
part of it which paints the lolly of the inferior in an unequal 
friendship, if, to prove his disregard of the inequality, he 
presume to imitate his superior in eccentricity or expense. 

" How fatal has this been in examples within our own 
time ending in the ruin, and even death by suicide, of the 
subaltern ; rendered more bitter, by the indifference of the 
higher in degree, who, in the words of our Salisist, even in- 
sults and derides him. 

* Dives amicus, 
Scepe decern vitiis instructior, odit et horret,. 
An si non odit, — regit.* 

" Again, 

' MecB* (contendere noli) 
Stultitiam patiuntur opes ; tibi peroula res est. 
Arcta decet sanum comitem toga, desine mecum 
Certare ' "* 

Here Fothergill stopt, and these classical allusions certainly 
had their weight with me, both at the time and for ever 

* My lord, more vicious and more great, 
Views him with horror and with hate. 
Think not, he cries, to live like me ; 
My wealth supports my vanity ; 
Your folly should be moderate. 
Proportioned to your small estate. 

FrJlncis. 
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after. For amply were these remarks afterwards confirmed 
in the world, where I have seen little men hanging on great 
ones, and fancying themselves part of them, but after being 
used, thrown neglected by. Possibly 1 may bring them for- 
ward in the course of these memoirs ; at present 1 return to 
my tutor, to whom I could not help observing, that the 
passages he had adduced from Horace, pointed not so much 
at friendship,as a companionship in vice. 

" You are right," said he, " but take a virtuous mutual 
regard and esteem, with great inequality of condition ; such 
as mine was, and is still, with Lord Castletou, though we now 
never see one another." 

" Lord Castleton ! what the minister?" asked I. 

" Yes ! and it may instruct you to know our history. We 
were college friends of the same age, and seemingly of the 
•[fame taste, like you and Hastings ; that is, we loved reading, 
and talked of what we read, which united us much in this 
place. He was honourable, generous, frank, talented, and 
rich. I, in comparison, very poor. We both thought this 
nothing ; and, being sent to travel by his father, he insisted 
upon my accompayning him ; and as I was to give up my 
career here as a tutor, he offered me three hundred a year, 
bis table,and perfect equality. Notwithstanding all this, I was 
a mere rustic in manners ; he one of the best bred men in the 
kingdom. Here began the rub. He was fond of me in 
private ; but, his fine mind being not so experienced, and 
his sensibility not so well disciplined, as it is now, though I will 
not say he was ashamed, he was awkward with me in public. 
I took no pains to shew, by obsequious deference, my sense 
of the inequality of our conditions, nor even to get rid of 
my rust. I gave myself up to books, and the study of man- 
kind, where I best found it (because in an undress,) in shops, 
markets, the bourse, and courts of justice ; while he passed 
his time in the palaces of princes, ministers, and ladies. 
Here, when I was admitted with him, as I sometimes was, 
though he never was what may be called disconcerted, he 
was not over pleased. \ was not happy at this, and felt 
like Gray with Walpole, and we were near separating,, as 
they did, yet without losing respect for one another. Indeed, 
like Walpole, he acknowleged he was in fault, and had the 
candour not to Ic;^ me go. — On our return home, however 
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things altered still more. Though he kept me in his bouse, 
to assist, as he said, his reading — and complimented me 
on what he called my shrewdness, nay sometimes consulted 
ine in politics, to which he gave himself up with ardour — he 
soon found that, from too great indifference towards thk 
people he wished me to cultivate, or perhaps a want of 
sufficient ambition, he could not produce me in public as 
he wished. The independence of my manners, owing to 
the equal friendship which reigned in our private apartments 
(in which I must do him the justice to say he never altered,) 
was not always, or exactly, what he liked when minister^' 
and nobles met at his table. He employed me much in 
literary, or rather political researches, and drawing papers 
founded upon them, but complained that my productions 
were more satirical, or at best philosophical, than serviceable* 
Hence, perhaps, he4urned me into a mere amanuensis, which I 
did not like. But three hundred a year, a great house^ and 
a great man, who was also an accomplished and real friend, 
I did not like to abandon. In time, however, we both 
grew less warm ; he from being occupied with others more 
necessary to him ; I, from my sense of that very circura* 
stance. Though I continued, therefore, to dine at his table, 
and our mutual esteem was not interrupted, I felt to much 
a burthen to him, not to wish to relieve him from it, as well 
as myself; — and I told him so. He seemed at first uncom- 
fortable, if not distressed ; but allowed that he fejired our 
habits, views, and occupations were too little alike to mako 
my abode with him pleasant to myself. He owned he had 
too much . of the ambition of the world on his part, for 
what he calls my philosophy ; and, seeing that 1 really 
longed to be where he allowed I could be more useful, as 
well as more happy, he did not long oppose our separation. 

" But though I shall lose you," he w^as pleased to observe, 
" as a coadjutor, we must always remain the friends we are, 
and I shall continue to rely upon your assistance where I think 
your stores, or future posirion, may enable you to give it, as I 
know you will do." 

Our parting really affected me, and I ought to add, to his 
honour, that having, as he said, seduced roe from my college, 
and made me lose much time in my favourite career, he insis- 
ted upon my continuing to receive the three hundred a year, 

VOL. I. 10 
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till a living; of more than that value in bis gift should fall in» 
1 declined the stipend, but accepted the promise of the liv* 
iDg, which I now enjoy. He still often writes to me,acquaints 
me^sometimes in confidence,with his views of things going on, 
flbd does ine the honour to consult me on literary subjects, of 
which he is still keenly fond. Thus, we are better friends 
asunder than we were together, being so dissimilar; he, lost 
io the voitex of the world where he shines ; /, buried ia my 
living, or college, where 1 am anything but unhappy." 
. This recital made a deep impression upon me, and I nei* 
iber wondered at my tutor's anxiety to set before roe 
ibe dangers, or at least the disadvantages, of unequal friend- 
ships, nor how he came by his experience. 

" However," said he, " you observe, I speak of real friend- 
ship, intrinsic, pure, and indulged for its own sake alone, as 
so difficult to preserve between parties that are unequal. 
What I have called alliances for mutual beneBt are far more 
easy, and therefore more common. They last as long as 
their usefulness lasts. If regard as well as respect accom- 
pany them, well ; if not, a separation when required, as is 
often the case, is attended with less regret. Such an alliance 
you might make with another, but not now with Hastings, be- 
cause you have loved him. For I need not refer you to 
0vid for the apophthegm, 

*^ Non bene conveniunt, nee in una sede morantar, 
Majestas et amor.' " 



CHAPTER XIII. 

BANGERS OF A MESALLIANCE BETWEEN A HIGH GENTLEMAN 
AND A LOW LADT, AND BETWEEN A HIGH LADY AND A 
LOW GENTLEMAN. 

Oh ! Hamlet, speak no more, 
Thou turn'st mine eyes into my very soul. 

Shakspears. 

" But if this take effect in male friendships," said Fother- 
gill, continuing his discoursei '^ what must it be between the 
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nexes ? Here a still more comfortless scene opens, especial- 
ly on the part of the woman who matches below herself; 
Even where the man does so, though intrenched in his siipe^ 
fiority, he can raise a wife to his own level, yet even there t 
long train of (to say the best of them) unpleasant concomitants 
attend and mortify him at every turn. He has to reconcile 
bis family and friends to the false step they think be has 
made. They look down, or be fears they look down, upon 
his choice ; they are angry that their own importance, pen^ 
haps fortunes, have been hurt by the match. His mother 
and sisters, if not very generous, criticise, and sneer ; and 
even his younger brothers think to enlarge their consequence 
by giving themselves airs. 

^' If the husband is of very high rank, and there are cbil* 
dren, they have but one parent ; at any rate, if they toie^ 
ratef their mother, it is quite enough, without taxing their atr 
tentions for a number of poor or unfashionable relations^ 
whom they at least had no part in bestowing upon them*- 
selves. 

^' This is all sad, and there must be great beauty, accom^ 
plisbments, and merit, in the poor wife, to be thus even con^ 
descendingly admitted into another and higher family, at th9 
price of mortifying herself, and forgetting her own. 

"There is also another of this sort of cares, not so mel- 
ancholy to the wife, but perhaps more destructive of the peace 
of the husband. It is when the low-born lady is the person 
to give herself airs, and flies in the face of her high-born 
husband, and all his family. This was felt by no less a man 
than Cato, the censor, who, in his old age, married a young 
girl of mean extraction, thinking to do what he pleased with 
her, I suppose out of expected gratitude. But she proved a 
termagant ; and St. Jerome, wanting to show that those who 
marry poor wives in order to be quiet at home are not always 
sure of their mark, quotes this case of Cato in proof of his 
opinion." 

" That I can believe," said I ; " but is not your other sup- 
position, that the poor wiTe is made so unhappy by her high 
alliance, often contradicted by facts ?" 

And I mentioned several marriages of peers with persons 
of inferior condition, of which the periodicals of the day 
were full. 
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" That there are indtances of such merit," replied be^ " as 
to overcome all this, is not to be denied ; and persons of 
very middling rank have sometimes seemed, by their talents 
for representation, to have been born countesses. But these 
are as rare as felicitous exceptions, and, for the most part, the 
high husband, after the first attraction has lost its charm, finds 
himself plunged for the rest of his life in endless mortifica- 
tions ; for he has to support and countenance, for his own 
credit's sake, a troop of near and dear connections whom be 
tirishes he had never seen, if he does not wish them at the 
flevil ? and who he at least feels will do him the reverse of 
honor. 

*' Thus much where the wife is really a woman of elegance 
of mind and of manners. But there are marriages wiiere, 
from the weakness or blindness of the husband, influenced by 
a temporary passion, the woman may in these respects be gross* 
ly deficient. I have seen such wives, vulgar, coarse, and sel- 
fish in mind, and slatterns in person ; — such wonders will ca- 
price or a vitiated taste effect in some of us lords of the 
creation. Where this is the case, if the man has a spark of 
delicacy or sensibility left, he is exiled for life from society, 
where he can never show himself without shame, and ' bit- 
ter must be his portion to drink ;' for it would be happier for 
him to be of the same nature as his wife,and both to he down 
in the same stye." 

'^ This is a picture to make one shudder," said I, '^ and per- 
haps too true." 

" I assure you it is not overcharged," said Fothergill, " even 
where the lady is parvenue. Now to take its converse, and 
let the gentleman be the one promoted 

" But I spare you, my young cousin ; for your high-hop* 
ing temper, and unfledged experience, will not easily bear 
the4)icture I could paint." 

And here the Cumberland sage again stopt. 

1 assured him I could bear all, and desiied nothingsorauch 
as to see the world through his clear-sighted vision. And 
yet I trembled ; for the remembrance of Bertha unnerved 
me. 

He saw it, and said he would be as light with me as he 
could. "My first appeal," observed he, "shall be to your 
honor. And certainly if ever honor would influence a man 
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it would t)0 to prevent bim from seeking to make a person be^ 
loves degrade herself." 

" Degrade !" exclaimed I. 

" Yes ; for even could you succeed, would you not reduce 
Miss Hastings from her own class to yours ; and without 
meaning at all to go beyond the etynaology of the word, of 
make it stand, as it often does, for disgrace, would not that 
degrade her ? Could you expect her to descend from the 
society of Foljambe Park, or Grosvenor Square, to follow 
you to your father's homestead, or through the world in the 
shape perhaps of that illustrious being called a tutor, or at the 
very best a country parson ? Be it, however, that your fondest 
dream was realized ; that instead of forgetting you, as she 
probably has done, she was absolutely ready to go with you 
to the altar, and there meet the<;urses of her father, and all 
those relations whose countenance would make marriat^e 
sweet, instead of the blessings she would have a right to ex- 
pect : — where would be the happy home io which you could 
introduce her ? There could be no such home, for every 
thing in it would, from contrast, remind her of the height 
from which she had fallen, and the love of a family whp 
loved her no longer ?" 

** This is severely strong,'* said I, and I gave a deep sigh, 

" Not stronger than true," he replied. " But even suppo- 
sing that a miracle should intervene in your favor, and that 
you obtained her by consent, reluctant, but still consent, or 
suppose that, having married without it, you are what they 
might call forgiven. With even this forgiveness, could you 
be more than endured ? — think you that you would ever be 
received as an equal, much less as a son or brother? Your 
fortune and your station being where they are, must vtoX this 
daughter of wealth and nobility fall to their level, and par- 
take of their character? Could she ever be restored tolhat 
biythe and buoyant cheerfulness, of which you would have 
deprived her, and which you have described as the deli«bt of 
her father, and the charm of her friends ? Where would the 
freedom of her spirit fly ? To her husband, you will say, 
and perhaps a loved proi^eny, but obtained at the expense of 
what ? poverty, and the loss of the smile of the world !*' 

1 was again sensibly moved, but he went on. 

VOL. I. 10* 
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" What hour of the day, what movement could either of 
you make, what part of your own family could she cultivate, 
that would not painfully remind herof the height from which 
she had fallen, — you, of the alteration tn her lot, perhaps in 
her disposition ; and all caused by your own misplaced^ sel- 
fish, and too successful partiality." 

I now absolutely groaned at this forcible picture, and beg- 
ged him to desist. 

" Not yet," said he, " for say what you please of the poet- 
ry of life, and particularly of love ; deck it out in pastorals, 
and repeat every day the pretty song which you say once so 
moved you, of Lucy singing at her wheel, in russet gown 
and apron blue ; Miss Hastings was never made to turn a 
wheel, or wear a russet gown ; or if she could wear it for 
your sake, she could not submit to it without flying from the 
world, and living in a desert. There indeed, out of reach of 
former habits, acquaintance, and ideas, it might be possible, 
end only possible, that in total oblivion of the past, life might 
not be made a perpetual burthen by memory ; yet even there, 
memory would often force hei* way, and embitter present en- 
joyment by former recollections. In short, the world is an 
imperious world, and never forgives an attempt at rebellion." 

** Alas !" said I, " 1 fear that is too true." 

** Without therefore, steeping the senses in forgetful ness," 
proceeded he, ** which could only be achieved by being cut 
off from it, it would be vain for a woman who has sunk from 
ber station, to think herself independent of it. Every tran- 
sitory or chance account of former amusements, former grand- 
eur, and, above all, former friends, would make her heart sink 
at the thought of what she had been, contrasted with what 
she was." 

" Yet she might love ber husband," said 1, hesitatingly. 

** She might, but would that reconcile her to the loss of 
family love? a father's fondness, for example." 

" 1 fear not," said I, and I trembled when I lljought of the 
mutual fondness of Mr. Hastings and his daughter. 

Foihergill saw how I was affected, and went on. "These 
things," said he, " will have their weight spite of romance. 
A marquess who becomes a berger for love, must either have 
little dignity of character, or repent and be miserable in ban- 
ishment. 
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As a last struggle in the argument, I now asked Fotbergilly 
if be could mention instances of this? 

" A pregnant one," he replied, " in the Countess of War- 
wick, with no less a man than Addison ; though that could 
scarcely be called a mesalliance, for, in the end he was Sec- 
retary of State. That union was not happy, because, as 
was said, the Countess could never forget (perhaps never 
forgive), that her second husband had been her son's tutor. 
And yet, no doubt, when the great lady first made this stoop, 
she was actuated, as she thought, by a most generous devo- 
tion, as well as admiration, for a person certainly the orna- 
ment of his age. Still it availed liiile for poor Addison ; and 
I cannot do better, as an illustration of the subject, than refer 
you to what Johnson says of it, in his life of that illustrious 
man." 

A: this, taking down his Lives of the Poets, he read as fol- 
lows : — 

"This year (1716) he married the Countess Dowager of 
Warwick, whom he had solicited by a long and anxious court- 
ship, perhaps with behaviour not very much unlike that of Sir 
Roger, to his disdainful widow ; and who, 1 am afraid, di- 
verted herself often by playing with his passion. He is said 
to have first known her by becoming tutor to her son. In 
what part of his life he obtained the recommendation, or how 
long, and in what manner, he lived in the family,! know not. 
His advances, at first, were certainly timorous, 'but grew bolder 
as his. reputation and influence increased ; till at last the lady 
was persuaded to marry him, on terras much like those on 
which a Turkish princess is espoused, to whom the Sultan is 
reported to pronounce, * daughter, 1 give thee this man for thy 
slave.' The marriage made no addition to his happiness ; it 
neither found them, nor made them equal. She always re- 
membered her own rank, and thought herself entitled to treat 
with very little ceremony the tutor of her son."* 

" This is surely enough for the argument," concluded Foth- 
ergill, ** though there are other cases which 1 have not been 

* She was a Middleton, daughter of Sir Thomas. Who that reflects 
upon the universal fame of Addison, and feels him in his delightful litera- 
ture one of the benefactors of mankind, and at the same time is puzzled 
to find out the family name of the wifo who thus looked down upon him, 
but must laugh such nonsense to scorn. 
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^trithout observing, and wbicbi ia fact> first prompted this 

opinion of mine." 

I entreated to know them. 

" Why frequently," he replied, " sotne of our most settled 
maxims of life arise from accidental circumstances. When I 
was the companion of Lord Castleton, a picture of mesalli^ 
once forcibly struck me, in the person of bis own sister, Lady 
Harriet Longuevilie, who exchanged that name for Baggs." 

^'Baggsl" exclaimed I, ^' what a name !" and I thought 
with complacency oi the De Cliffords. 

" Plebeian, certainly," said Fothergill, " nor was Mr. Baggs 
in bis condition much better than his name, though he was 
the son of honest parents, respectable in their line of life, his 
father, in fact, having a place in the Lord Mayor's court. As 
for himself, the best that can be said of him was, that be was. 
Dot disreputable from any vice, and had a certain coarse vig- 
our of character ; the worst, that being tolerably educated, 
be had conceived too high an idea of his own abilities, which 
he supposed would ensure him fortune whenever he pleased. 
In the meantime, his reading gave him notions far beyond 
himself; for he practised the sentimental and romantic, with 
much contempt for those whom he called common-place per- 
sons." 

I thought my good tutor looked too significantly at ine 
while thus describing the hero Mr. Baggs ; but 1 contented 
myself with saying, *' And was it such a person as this who 
obtained an earl's sister ? Ah ! she could not have be^n like 
Bertha. Perhaps she was plain and unattractive; perhaps 
half-witted or uneducated ; or perhaps a despairing old maid.** 

"Far from them all," said Fothergill. " She was rather 
handsome ;. had had the usual education of her rank ; was 
accomplished and popular, and though not in her teens, was 
by no means antiquated. Of her wit, I will not say much, 
for whatever it was, she showed it not here ; it was all lost 
and overlaid by a love of romance, by which she too was bit, 
and which, in fact, was what occasioned the step which ruined 
her." 

" She is then ruined ?" said f . 

" I think so. But listen. While her brother, over whose 
house she had presided, was abroad, she resided with an aunt, 
an old and infirm lady, who, during the summer, shut herself 
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up with her niece in a monotonous park in Gloucestershire ; 
and ill this park, where she had full liberty to range, Lady 
Harriet one eventful morning met this young swain reading 
aloud to himself. It was poetry, and he read well. He 
seemed confused at seeing her — shut the book in a hurry-— 
feared he was a trespasser — was taken by the beauty of the 
park — a stranger that lodged in the village — et cetera, et 
cetera. The lady was pleased — thought it an adventure; 
said that reading out aloud in a park to one's self must be 
very delightful ; in fine, gave him leave to repeat his walk 
whenever he pleased, and went home and told her aunt that 
she had met a love of a man, who, she was sure, had a most 
beautiful mind. The next day they met again, and again 
after that. They found they had both of them beautiful 
minds, akin of course to one another, and how much was that 
above the dross of the world ! Besides, though Lady Harriet 
was not richly endowed, she was her own mistress, and told 
him so. 

" Upon this hint he spake," and was accepted before either 
of them had inquired after their means of subsistence^a 
thing Mr. Baggs said he spurned ; which was lucky, for the 
honest clerk, his father, could not give him a pound. The 
old aunt could oppose nothing to this ; but it was a sad blow 
to Lord Castleton, when he returned to England. His pride 
was hurt, and his anxiety for his sister alarmed. He urged 
all that could be so well urged against the measure — poverty, 
disparity of condition, loss of caste, ultimate misery. But in 
vain ; her eyes were still blinded, her honour pledged, and 
the Lady Harriet Longueville became Lady Harriet Baggs." 

" Yet the result is to come," said i. 

^' It is not happ), as yuu may suppose. Lord Castleton, 
at first resentful, paid his sister her £8,000, upon the interest 
of which, with her husband, she subsisted as well as she could 
for some months, exchanging her brother's -fine mansion, of 
which she no longer could do the honours, for a lodging, nei- 
ther very large nor very clean, in which, however, she ex- 
pe'cted to be visited by her friends. They came once, saw 
her husband, pitied her, took leave, and never came again. 
Lord Castleton, relenting, received her sometimes by herself, 
and sometimes with her husband, whose high pretensions and 
forwardness by no means conciliated him, but for whom, to 
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Iceep them from starving, be obtained a small place, upon 
which they now barely exist. 

^' Her society is ahnost already reduced to the aunts, sis- 
ters, and cousins, of Mr. Bnggs, remarkable only for (h miliar 
vulgarity, and who, transported to call an earl's daughter 
their relation, never leave her to the solitude she now courts, 
as her only relief; and the certainty of finding her surrounded 
with these coarse people keeps off the very few friends who 
would still wish to notice her. 

"Thus exiled from all she most loved— lost to her former 
state, and despoiled of all that can cheer her (for her hus- 
band has long ceased to do so) — she drags on a melancholy 
existence, in which her only subject for meditation is unceas- 
ing self-blame. When last I saw her, it was in a small, dirty, 
and mean bouse, near her brother's, who often feeds her from 
bis larder. She has a child much neglected, from perpetual 
sorrow ; her husband can neither give her consequence nor 
receive it from her; and her spirit is so broken, that she 
seems to have lost the desire as well as power to retrieve her 
condition. My tale is done." 

" And a melancholy one," observed I ; " enough to terrify 
a bolder man than I ; and yet I cannot help thinking that I 
am not Mr. Baggs." 

I said this firmly, as if it was in answer to his case. 

" And pray, as to essentials, in what are you different ?" 
asked my tutor, looking very tutor-like indeed. 

" I am a De Clifford," answered I, " and not a Baggs^" 

" Aye, ther3 it is," returned he with almost anger. " I 
wish the name were at the bottom of the sea, for it is per- 
petually haunting you as if the very ghost of your ancestor 
Sir William. 

* The times have been 
That when the brains were out the man would die. 
And there an end ; but now they rise 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools.* 

" So it is with you. You have not a word to say for 
yourself; you are beaten .as flat in the argument as the Lords 
Clifford were killed regularly in battle some hundred years 
ago ; yet you make them rise again, to push me from my stooL 
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As if the name would give you an estate, or make your father 
other than a farmer." • 

"My father is a grand juryman Jn the county of York,'* 
said I, '^ as well as Mr. Hastings, and not a lord mayor's 
official." 

" And why not add that he is the son-in-law of a Saxoo 
duke, of a sovereign house, end that Mr. Hastings sells bis 
own corn in W eatherby market. Upon my word, my Lord 
De ClijSbrd, you are a very great fool." 

With these words be left me. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

rOLJAMBB IS EXPELLED.— HIS BEHAVIOUR UPON IT.^ — ▲ 
PRACTICAL DISSERTATION UPON PRIDE. 

What is the cause, Laertes, 
That thy rebellion look so giant-like ? 

S u AK SPK ARK .—HamZe^. 

Petulant as I dare say I have appeared in the course of 
these memoirs, I was not in the least affronted with my 
kinsman-tutor for the appellation he gave me at the end of 
the last chapter. On the contrary, he had not been gone ten 
minutes, before the musing 1 fell into, the consequence of his 
portentous story, made me very much inclined to think be 
was right. ^ 

This musing lasted during the greater part of the day ; 
and I fell into as many resolutions as humours,— -according 
as love for Bertha, indignation at her brother, prudence, or a 
spirit of independence, became uppermost. At one time I 
arrayed myself in stoicism, and would be a Cato; at anotheri 
1 was all dignity and ClifFord-pride towards the whole family 
of Foljambe Park. But this soon gave way before the sweet 
beauty and frankness of Bertha, who had never shown pride 
to any one. In the end this prevailed ; I could not part 
with my feelings, and would not if I could. 

In the midst of this, a trifling question obtruded itself--— 
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Had Bertha any, and what feelings towards me 1 Strange to 
say, I had never very seriously ^sked this before, so richly did 
I deserve the epithet which my tutor had bestowed upon nr)e, 
and so true his remark, that *' this love fools us passing well." 

" Thinking I would settle the point, 1 took a walk by the 
side of the Charweli. Here, except that she had commended 
my dancing, said she should miss us all when we went away, 
and hoped she should see me again with Charles, I had not a 
breath to flatter myself with that I could be remembered, 
much less favoured. With that Charles, too, I had never 
been asked to return, and was now about to break for ever. 

Nor did her hii(b German ^s well as Eu^^lish descent fail 
to be thought of. Was ever fool, therefore, more deluded 
by his heart, when I yet felt myself clinging to this delicious 
passion, in the very moment that I was uttering to myself the 
most fervid resolves to banish it for ever ? 

But hope has well been called " the most powerful of all 
tempters," and, like the great tempter of old, it can some- 
times assume the form of an angel of light, the better to de- 
ceive its votaries ; and if a sailor who had sunk full twenty 
fathoms deep never lost his hope till he lost his senses, what 
wonder if I would not forego this sweet friend of man in a 
mild and blissful evening, at the blissful age of nineteen, and 
on the bank of a blissful river. 

' Tis true, my tongue breathing philosophy and resolution, 
all the time my heart was beating rebeliion, reminded me of 
what I had li«ard of St. Austin, who, while preferring prayers 
to be strengthened against carnal pleasures, secretly hoped he 
should not be heard. But such is the wayward nature of 
man — not, 1 fea^confined to his youth. 

In the midst of this struggle, I was critically met by Fotli- 
ergill, from whom I expected another scold, but it was lost in 
the news he had to tell. He had evidently something impor- 
tant to communicate. 

" Lad," said he, " I called you a hard name when I last 
left you — but let that pass ; for though I thought you what 1 
wont repeat, you are at least not so mad and headstrong as 
your friend there," — and lie pointed to Christ Church. 

" What has happened ?" asked I. 

" Only expelled, for not submitting to be rusticated : thal'a 
all." 
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I felt my cheeks immediately suffusedi abd my heart to 
beat high ; for I found I still loved -Foljarobe though still re- 
solving to separate. Fothergill went on. 

'^ This froward spark, who thinks himself above all the 
world (you may guess what he thinks of you,) did not choose 
to submit to the punishment awarded to him for disobedienco 
of orders, so broke prison, 

*■ And to his general sent a brave defiance.* " 

" Do you mean," said I, ^' that he has executed his threat, 
and has quitted his college for ever?" 

" 1 cannot exactly say," answered Fothergill, " that he has 
quitted his college, because his college has quitted him. For, 
before be could give his intended notice, though after be broke 
loo$e, he found himself expelled propter contumaciam, la 
fact, having, as I said, left his prison without leave, his chief 
called for the book of battels, and struck him out of it with 
his own hand." 

" Lamentable," cried I. ** What will his family say ?" 

" That he has been rightly served," observed Fothergill. 

" And how does he bear it ?" 

" Like all disgraced men of noble spirit ; of course triumphs. 
He has already made a great party, who canvass the measure 
with no good-will to the high-minded chief who has thus 
asserted himself, and whom they blame for tyrannizing for 
tyranny's sake, as Mr. Hastings was intending to leave col- 
lege altogether. He so represented it to the dean, in a letter, 
who returned it with this note on the passage in the margin : 
* In your situation, you could not have bey allowed to quit, 
till you had submitted to the punishment awarded and de« 
served.' " 

" And what is thought of it ?" 

" The town is split, of course. By one party, the deed is 
deemed a detestable act of power ; by the other, a firm meas- 
ure of justice. May I ask your opinion ?" 

" I am too grieved to give a free one," said I ; " for I still 
love my schoolfellow.'* 

"Love him, if you please," said Fothergill ; " but let not 
that blind you to his egotism, his insolence, or his pride. It is 
not, nor it cannot come to good. — Hunc tu Romane caveto" 

VOL. I. 11 
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Here, being joined by two or three fellows of Queen's, Mr. 
Fothergill left tne to pursue my meditations on tbe banks of 
the Cherwell ; and meditate 1 did, bitterly and deeply. For, 
with all my wrongs, I was anxious for Foljambe's fate ; 
though that, considering his posiiioti in tbe world, an only son, 
and great heir of a great family, and so commanding every 
where but at Oxford, left me in a little time without much 
anxiety on his account. 

But when I thought of the proof this gave, in one so young, 
of a proud, overbearing, aristocratic, and haughty spirit, tbe 
total incompatibility of a friendship between him and me, 
except in the character of patron and follower, which our for- 
mer equality forbade, struck me in unanswerable force* I 
found my sagacious tutor more and more right. 

I gave the whole night to these reflections. It was the first 
great disappointment I had endured ; but my spirit of inde* 
pendence coming to my aid, 1 resolved to bear it like a man ; 
and as Hastings left the university the very next day, 1 had 
more leisure and opportunity to recover. Here his absence, 
indeed, was of service, not merely by taking from my vision 
the person who so constantly and anxiously filled it ; but in 
bringing to my notice, and thence to my regard, others who, 
though not of such a bold flight of character, or of [such 
high birth and connection, equalled if not exceeded him, in 
most of those qualities which really sweeten life. Some were 
scholars ; some men of genius — many of feeling ; none for- 
got themselves ; all bore their faculties meekly. 

This did not fail to have its effect, and 1 was at length 
brought to believe that there might be other gentlemen, as 
well as other gifted persons, than were confined to Christ 
Church, and that Oxford might contain respectable, lively, 
and amiable persons, though Hastings was not there. 

This was encouraged by my tutor, who bantered me for 
supposing there could be only one man in the whole univer- 
sity worthy of being my friend. 

In the words of old Cassius, protesting against the exclu- 
sive right of Caesar to fill the eye of Rome, he often twitted 
me with — 

** Wheh went thnre by an age since the great flood, 
But it was famed with more than one man." 
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And when 1 thought, as I sometimes did, of Hastings* tatml 
about the '^ animals 1 herded with at Queen's,'' he would ask, 
if the two Addisons, father and son, both of them Queen's 
men, were animals to be ashamed of. 

I loved Addison too well for this to fail of its efTect, and the 
absence of Hastings, together with the merit of others, whom 
I was now not unwilling to cultivate, taught me a useful les- 
son, that though the hare and many friends is not a desirable, 
perhaps is a ridiculous character, yet to give one's self up to 
one engrossing interest, to the exclusion of all others, is re- 
ducing us to a state of depeodance almost as onerous as that 
of a real hanger-on. 1 daily, therefore, felt my heart-burning 
about Hastings subside, and opened my mind to the acquisi- 
tion of other intimacies. 

Among these, one with Mr. Granville, of all souls, a very 
enthusiastic person, to whom 1 was introduced in form by 
Foihergill, as a brother enthusiast, claimed the first, and in- 
deed a very high place. For, though he was some years my 
senior, and perhaps the most accomplished man in the uni- 
versity, he was so good as at first to tolerate and protect, and 
afterwards to feel a kindness for me, for which I was always 
grateful. 

Granville was a beautiful classic, which study fed a most 
romantic disposition, carried to its height by a taste for poetry 
and music — in both which he was no ordinary artist ; — lor 
some of his poems and melodies, breathing delicate love, re- 
minding me then of Tibullus, and afterwards of Petrarch, and 
set by himself to " Lydian measures," had been publislfed 
and adniired in our musical university. 

My own feelings for both these charming arts was, perhaps, 
what first recommended me to the favour of Granville ; but 
tny respect for him was infinitely enhanced by his relationship 
to the family which had engrossed my all of interest : for bis 
mother being a sister of Mr. Hastings, he was by consequence 
cousin to Bertha ; and his interest with me on that account 
may be divined. 

There were many other characters with whom I became 
acquainted, and met afterwards in the world, and whom I 
may hereafter introduce in the course of these memoirs ; but 
Granville, having had a more intimate and earlier influence 
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on my career, which continued to the very end of it, I have 
stopped to describe bini here. 1 now return to my narrative. 

Left to myself, and relieved from the nightmare which nrjy 
Anxieties about Foljambe had hitherto imposed upon me, I 
began to breathe more freely, and listened more complacently 
to my good kinsman's lectures about Bertha. I found, how* 
ever, that in regard to both her and her brother, I was em- 
barrassed with a difficulty in my philosophy, arising, it should 
seem, out of a liberalism, or perhaps causing that liberalism 
(I don't know which), of which, notwithstanding my hatred 
of mob rule and contempt for mob popularity, nay, spite of 
my respect for the blood of the Cliffords and Bardolfes, I 
had no inconsiderable share. The following proposition en- 
gaged me. 

Is that a sound state of society, or can there be perfect 
freedom, when either by law there is a privileged class of 
men, or from custom or insuperable prejudice, a tolerated 
one, which shall be allowed to usurp a dominion (though only 
in their own minds) over any other classes ? If we are all 
fellow-citizens, or fellow-subjects, and have equal rights un- 
der the law, can it be endured that any one person, or set of 
persons, shall be allowed even to think theirisehes, higher than 
others, so as to act the exclusive towards them, and draw a 
magic circle round themselves, into which no others shall have 
jpower to enter ? 

The maxim of 

* "Nul n'aurade Tegprit, 

*< Hor3 nous et nos amis," 

forms an aristocracy in literature. It is the same, or worse, 
in the aristocracy of fashion, because the proscribed in the 
last have less power to defend themselves. 

How is this to be resisted ? Not surely by flight ! Not by 
saying the grapes are sour, and therefore I won't taste them. 
No; let me prove and feel my eight to taste them, and then 
throw them away if 1 please. This, and this alone, I thought 
was the perfection of freedom ; and a desideratum, fully as 
necessary to be accomplished in our moral, as the most desir- 
able reform in our political constitution. 

This was my problem, and I own the solution of the whole 
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of Euclid wmild have been nothing to it. It was in vain 
that I drew up myself, or imagined for my tutor, all the fine 
arguments that philosophy or magnanimity could supply, by 
which to render one of the rejected perfectly at ease as to 
the usurpation of the rejectors. 1 criticised all the fine peo- 
ple I bad seen in the university ; 1 found one uglier, another 
more awkward, anoilier meaner, a fourth a greater block- 
head, and some even as ill-dressed, as those they affected to 
keep at a distance. They had all the little passions and 
foolish rivalries, the strifes, heart-burnings, envy, hatred, and 
malice, that we had ; nor were their manners in any wise 
more polished. But tliey kept all these among themselves ; 
they would not condescend to be even rude to those below 
them in caste ; on the contrary, if forced by chance into any 
communication, their demeanour was marked by the most 
freezing distance. In fact, it was a total proscription of in- 
tercourse which they affected, and this was what both puzzled 
and nnnoyed me. 

What made the puzzle greater, there were several among 
these chosen few wiio bad no more rijrht than myself from 
birth, parentage, or education, and 1 had almost said fortune, 
to the admission which they had received anK>ng these sacred 
ranks. Thev mujt themselves have 

«* Wondered how the devil they got there." 

It IS inconceivable how all this engaged my inquiries, and, 
I grieve to add, affected my tranquillity, 

1 heard from some of my higher acquaintance, and read in 
the papers, of a sort of king of fashion and exclusiveness in 
London, whose nod was law as to company, and for whose 
countenance as an arbiter elegantmrum more struggles were 
made than there used to prevail for the empire of Germany. 
He dealt out degrees in Bon Ton, as our convocation did in 
learning. Any one on whom be smiled could be admitted 
any where ; he on whom he frowned could show himself no 
where. Well, he was as rich and sumptuous as fastidious ; 
but what was his right to be fastidious ? What was he above 
the commonest man ? barring rank and fortune, and that was 
no merit of his own. 

Knowing nothing of him, and not likely to do so, it is re- 

VOL. I. 11* 
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naarkable bow 1 plagued myself about this Lord A ■, as a 
riddle of human nature. For 1 had never heard of a single 
superior quality in any one thing which belonged to bis char* 
acter. He had no wit, nor indeed more than the common- 
est knowledge of any thing; neither conversation, nor agree* 
ableness. But he made a profit of his dullness, by making it 
assume the character of reserve, which humbugged '' the gen- 
eral,'^ who thought themselves in the third heaven if invited 
lo his balls ; and even there his major domo would have acted 
his part quite as well as himself. 

1 resolved to bring the whole subject, Lord A and all, 

i»efore my sagacious Mentor. 

'' I believe," said Mr. Fothergili, after I had opened ray-* 
^f to him, ''that no ingenuous youth of any mind, or sense 
4>f independence, but has been at one time or other affected 
in the same way as yourself; and the impression is more or 
less forcible, and lasts :i longer or shorter time, according to 
the temperament, sanguine or phlegmatic, of the patient." 

"Patient!" cried I. 

^' Yes! for is not this a mental disease? Does it not for 
the most part proceed from both pride and weakness in the 
^complainant ? and are not both these diseases ?" 

" If you make that out, yes." 

" Why, what but pride or weakness in yourself could make 
you feel them an annoyance in another? For I suppose, I 
ceed not ask you whether the usurpation you complain of is 
not pride and weakness?" 

" Certainly ; and it is, as such, absolutely contemptible." 

" Then 1 think, we need go no further ; for why should 
you be annoyed with what you think absolutely contempti- 
ble ?" 

This was a hit ; but I did not want the subject to be so let 
foS ; I wanted a little more of the details of the demonstra- 
ition wtiich I was sure this keen observer knew well how to 
furni^ ; and I told him I was not satisfied. 

" Why," said he, " here is a demonstration, or rather illus- 
tration, ready to our bands ;" and he pointed to a peacock 
4[we were in Maudlin walk) which was strutting in the mead- 
.ows close by ; his tail spread, all over eyes and spangles, 
sparkling in the snn, the most complete, pufied-up coxcomb 
^hat could be seen* 
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^* Now, what would you say to yourself/' continued Foth* 
ergill, '* if you could be angry at that fool for giving himself 
such airs. See how he struts by you, absolutely bursting 
with disdain ; yet you are unmoved, except it be to laugh." 

*^ The comparison is not just," said 1, ^' for the peacock is 
not a man." 

'* No; but a nrian may be a peacock." 

Another hit, for so I felt it, and was silent. 

" Now, when you are most annoyed," proceeded he, " bjr 
the usurpation you complain of, you have only to fancy a 
truth — that the gentleman and lady usurpers are peacocks, 
and you may laugh at them as you do at this self-sufficienl 
fowl," 

" Very good," I returned ; " but pray tell me how it i», 
that common dunghill fowls sometimes become peacocks too, 
and though they have little or no tails, are allowed to spread 
themselves to the sun, and strut in company with those beau* 
tiful birds, to the great annoyance of their modest fellow 
duughills whom they treat as if they had never known 
them. 

" Your metaphor," returned Foihergill, " is rather elabor- 
ate and ' long drawn out,' though it has not much of ' linked 
sweetness.'' But if you mean to ask how men of no birth, 
or distinguished connexions, and not remarkable for any shin- 
ing abilities, genius, or powers of usefulness, come to be en- 
listed in the ranks of fashion, I^ who am of no fashion my* 
self, am little able to tell, particularly since, as far as I have 
observed, there are various steps in this ladder of ambition." 

" Pray enlighten roe by mentioning them." 

" Why, first, a most determined intrepidity of assurance, 
or (we may as well call it by its right name) immoveable im* 
pudence, but directed by tact. Next, great suppleness, 
amounting to toadyism, though adroitly concealed. Thirdly, 
if not first, a most lavish expense in every possible way that 
can contribute to the amusement of the real sovereigns of the 
kingdom of fashion. Lastly (though that is a dangerous ven- 
ture, and often fails), a most daring assumption of the en- 
vied crown, and a most impenetrable self-confidence in 
maintaining possession. This has been known to succeed in 
the instance of one or two great and original geniuses, but 
has roost frequently been attended with the fate of the artist 
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in ^ Rasseifls/' wbo attempted to fly, but i^iled, and was 
laughed at." 

*' Laughed at, I suppose," observed I, ** not for tlie at- 
tempt, but the faihire. But what if he succeed ? Have I 
Dot reason to complain of the inequality of mankind, that has 
put it in the power of a set of men, whom you yourself call 
fools, to exclude me from the power of " 

" Being a fool too," interrupted Fothergill, in his tran- 
chant manner. 

" if they were all fools," returned I, rallying, '* there would 
be little difficulty ; but some of them have the character of 
men of talents, and are distinguished in society." 

" Not the less fools, quoad our question," returned my op- 
ponent, "if they are what you say, and in so far, not the 
less to be laughed at, whatever their rank. But pray ob- 
serve, that I am not mvself such a fool as to run into a com- 
mon-place,' vulgar, unjust, and silly rhapsody against persons 
of real fashion, who must always be also persons of real 
distinction. I know my place, and, knowing it, respect 
my superiors in rank and power, and acknowledge them as 
such. It is only against persons so inferior in mind as to be 
content to play the lion among asses, and plume themselves 
on mere fortuitous advantages which depend not on them- 
selves ; it is these, or their upstart copyists, against whom I 
point my shafts. The last, ashamed of their origin, think to 
conceal it by false grandeur, and, above all, by an affected 
contempt for those whom they have left behind. These are 
absolutely below notice ; and, in regard to those who have 
better claims on our respect, if they forfeit them, be assured 
it is only your own cowardice, or at least a cowardly sense of 
inferiority, that makes it troublesome to you." 

" Aye 1 but if I am really inferior?" 

" Inferior in what? Grant that you are so in birth, for- 
tune, and even talents, if vou will — must there not be ine- 
quality wherever there is man ? — but till you can show that 
inequality in these points produces inequality in happiness, 
or the care of heaven, you can show no real superiority in 
their possessors." 

" With you, then, servant and master are equal ?" 

" In my view of it — that is^ as regards happiness, respect- 



;" 
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ability, and the care of heaven — yes ! As relative tenns-^ 
that is, as regards command and obedience — no!" 
" Is the servant, then, as respectable as bis master? 
** In those feelings of respect, caused by the sense of pow« 
er, no. — In deference for a man perfect in his duly (if he is 
so), in that state of life to which it has pleased God to call 
him, indubitably yes — At any rate, even in the case of mas- 
ter and servant, if the master plume himself on his relative 
superiority, he is a fool, and even the servant may laugh at 
him, thouj/h in his sleeve. Do you think iBsop did not often 
laugh at Xanthus, or Epictetus at Epaphrodittis ? Suppose 
these two masters had been peacocks^ or exclusives, would 
not these slaves, who were so much their superiors in sense, 
have despised them?" 

^^ Yes ; but I am supposing men not inferior in sense, but 
really gifted, and well-bred." 

''You suppose a contradiction ; for no man of sense will 
despise a person not despicable ; and no really well-bred 
man would make another, though his inferior, feel his inferi- 
ority. It is only your people themselves of an equivocal 
caste — not with certainty defined and acknowledged — who, 
from very fear of their own place, intrench themselves in dis- 
tance and superciliousness. Men and women of really high 
consideration can afford to be gracious ; if they think they 
cantK>t, they are really poor, and you are richer than they. 
At best, they are mere spoiled children, and as such should 
be treated, and laughed at like our peacock here. 

" Then as to your refinement in the art of self-tormenting 
— you resolve, that a man shall not even think you beneath 
him, though he show it not — if so, how will you find it out ? 
Upon my word you are as ingeniously bent upon picking a 
quarrel as Sir Lucius O'Trigger. '' Sir, you lie.' — " Sir, 
how can that be, when I have not spoken a word ?" — " Sir, 
a man may think a lie as well as tell one, and I insist upon 
your fighting me.' " 

I own I felt this sarcasm ; but, not to lose any part of what 
1 wanted, I asked, " Will you let me suppose a case ?" 
" Willingly." 

«* The Earl of A -.;' 

* What of him ?*' 
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"Every one talks of him as a derm-i^od. 'The glass of 
fashion. The observed of all observers." 

** Yes ! but observe," said Fothergill, *' only ybr his fash- 
Ion, and the fashion only for his earldom and his fetes — cir- 
cumstances altogether adventitious, having nothing to do 
with himself. To go on with your passage, though nursed in 
courts, he has not the ' courtier's eye,' much less the " sol- 
dier's sword," or the "scholar's tongue ;" least of all is he 



'^ The rose and expectancy of the fair state. 
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In truth, if he had been born in ordinary life, he would be a 
mighty ordinary fellow, I used to see him at Lord Castle- 
ton's, and took measure of him, I assure you. Let me not 
however, do him injustice. It seemed to me that he had al- 
most talents enough to rival Giilows in arranging a ball-room, 
and Negri"^ in marshalling a supper ; which is no small merit. 
Luckily, he was " born great ;" but compare him with anoth- 
er peer, who has "achieved greatness" and really is 
the " observed of all observers," — and mark bis insignifi- 
cance. 

" To wind up my two peers — the one is the savior and glo- 
ry of his country — the other like iiis brother exclusivesj/ru- 
ges consumere nati ; the one, the noble, the natural, Hotspur ; 
the other, .the " certain lord," neat, trimly dress'd who 

" Talked so like a waiting gentlewoman.' " 

" But, after all, why have you mentioned Lord A ?" 

" Merely because I am told he guards his nobility with a 
triple line of exclusiveness, and is more difficult of access 
than the king himself, I want to know if this ought to be, or 
can be borne." 

" And why not, if he is really weak enough to think it adds 
to his consequence, instead, as it does, of diminishing it? 
But what is that to you or me ?" For my part, though no 
cynic, I think of Diogenes sometimes, and wish he could 
meet this eminent person, that he might reply to him as he did 
to a supercilious Athenian exclusive, who affected to despise 
him. 

* The predecessor of Gunter. 
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'^ ' You stiok of garlic," said the Athenian — " and you of 
musk," returned the cynic." 

Here the conversation went off to other things, but I never 
forgot it, and it eventually did me good, both at Oxford and io 
the world. In conjunction, too, with his other lectures, it went 
far to confirm ray actual feelings as to Hastings, and my grow- 
ing independence of his whole family. I was^soon to return 
into Yorkshire, and I was resolved, when I should be so much 
nearer to them, to show that I had recovered my liberty. 

Bold in my philosophy, I felt confident even as to Bertha ; 
we shall see with what reason. 



CHAPTER XV. 

I GO HOME FOR THE LONG VACATION, AND JOIN MT FATH« 

ER AT YORK ASSIZES SEE BERTHA ON THE ROAD. MY 

MEETINGS WITH THE FAMILY AFTERWARDS GREAT CHANGS 

IN FOLJAMBE, AND CONSEQUENT MORTIFICATIONS ; BUT 
MY LOVE FOR BERTHA IS ONLY INCREASED. 

This is fery fantastical humours and jealousies. 

Shaksp£ar£. — Merry Wives of Windsor, 

The long vacation having now begun, I prepared to re- 
turn home. A branch coach was to lake me into the high 
north road, where another, more direct, was to lodge roe at 
Ferry Bridge. Here my father promised to send me his lad- 
of-all work, who upon these occasions was furnished with a 
groom's coat of blue hunter's cloth with yellow cape and 
cuffs, (the colors of the old Clifford arms), for the sake 
of preserving some remains of respectability in the faded 
family. 

Faded that family certainly was, almost as much as the 
livery itself, which was only afforded once a year. This 
lad was to bring me an old spavined horse, on which my 
father used generally to ride into York, when he attend- 
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ed the grand jury,— whence he was to forward it to me 
at Ferry Bridge, and I join him the next day. 

All this fell out accordingly, and I mounted, not much 
in spirits, although returning after a long absence to a fam- 
ily whom I loved, and who loved me. Possibly my ap- 
proach to the neighborhood of Foljarabe Park may have 
instilled a little melancholy into me. ^ 

There were two roads from Ferry Bridge to York ; one 
on the left, as soon as you crossed the bridge, by which 
you would pass the very gates of Foljambe ; the other to 
the right, the beaten road by Tadcaster. This last was 
by far the best, and most frequented ; the first the most 
picturesque, because hilly and overlooking the river. 

I own I had at first inclined to the Foljambe road ; but 
recollecting my Oxford resolutions in regard to separating 
myself entirely from the family, 1 rejected it with disdain, 
and heroically took the Tadcaster way. " Hastings shall 
see," said I to myself, " that I am not the abject wretch 
he thinks me." 

This effort lasted for near a half a mile ; when, the 
way growing rough, the country flat and dreary, and the riv- 
er road (that is, the one leading by Foljambe) looking most 
inviting, I again cummuned with myself, and thought, that 
if really there v/as no comparison for pleasantness between the 
roads, it was downright cowardice to take the least agree- 
able, merely to avoid a place which was no longer of con- 
sequence to me. The way lay ali along by the river, and I 
loved to look at a river. For these causes, no doubt, I re- 
traced my steps to the end of the town, and took the route 
by Foljamber 

As I proceeded, I shortened my pace, for I fell into a rev- 
erie, in which, instead of pursuing the turns and windings 
of the river which had had thus seduced me out of my 
way, I was rapt in meditation upon all the eventful scenes 
that had passed since I first had made acquaintance with this 
interesting region. 1 asked myself what I had gained since 
I bad left it, particularly at Oxford, or if I had gained any- 
thing in knowledge of books ? — what as to mankind ? or, if 
of mankind, what as to happiness ? and in this last respect, I 
am afraid the account was a losinc: one. 

These thounhts dwelt with me more and more as I found 
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pyself advancing into the well-known precincts of the park, 
till the high and gilt vanes of the roofs, which, after all, I 
felt contained all that was worth living for on earih, met. my 
view. I started, as if from a dream, at the discovery of a 
truth, painful to me, after all my resolutions ; for I found, that 
to continue lingering on the confines of this forbidden land 
was destruction. I determined therefore to get free as soon 
as possible, and prepared to pass the great gates at a gallop. 

1 was prevented, by their being suddenly thrown open, to 
allow egress to a landau and six, full of company, with three 
out-riders, which moved briskly through them, and took the 
road to York. It was the carriage of the sheriff of the 
county, proceeding in state to the assizes ; for in those days, 
as indeed in the present, the sheriffs of this great county 
made it a point of etiquette to vie with one another in tha 
grandeur of their equipage. 

The present sheriff, to whom the carriage belonged, was a 
^reat landed squire — Mr. lilansell, Mr. Hastings' brother-in- 
law, and Bertha's uncle — whose house being \p a distant part 
oi the county, he had, from its proKimity w the city, takeu 
up his abode at the park during the assizes. 

In an instant all my philosophy was put to flight. For, 
baving reined up tny horse to let the landau pass^ with an 
accuracy that could not be mistaken, I saw that Bertha was 
there. What was more, she saw and knew me, and recog- 
nised me with a look which thrilled roe. The sparkle of her 
eye, which had so bereaved me of my senses twelve months 
before, seemed to flash with new and increased lustre, and 
her cheek, always blooming, was now more rosy than ever 
with a suffusion of surprise, as I supposed, at seeing me sp 
unexpectedly- in that spot. 

Of her' general improvement in looks, I can give no idea* 
The lovely girl had matured into a still more lovely woman; 
her shape more graceful than ever, more than ever set off by 
her attire, always, as 1 have related, so graceful. 

That she knew me was plain, exclusive of the look I have 
described ; for as the carriage rolled on, I could perceive two 
gentlemen leaning over the sides, looking back at me^ one of 
whom I took for Mr. Hastings himself; the other a yoqpg 
man in appearance, I thought was Charles. 

My confusion at the whole vision (for such it appeared) I 
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shall never forget. All notion of galloping was at an end. I 
eame to a dead ^op, and sat ittottonless and alRK>st senseless 
on my horse, till the carriage was out of sight, which it soon 
was, and I left to recover as i could. 

Alas ! what became of my philosophy ? Let those who 
ever really loved answer. What a change can one little 
minute make in a man's firmest resolves ! What, then, in 
mine, which were none of the firmest ? The best, or the 
worst (f don't know which), was, that I turned sophist upon 
this occasion, and philosophised the other way. I found that 
I had been a sad coward in thinking of flight. 1 ought to 
have braved the danger, to have any thing like a triumph, 
and I resolved to do so still. Bertha, or Bertha's father, bad 
never changed towards me ; it was a duty [ owed to com- 
mon politeness as well as gratitude to wait upon them ; and 
this I determined to do as soon as I reached York. What- 
ever our reason, how do our inclinations cheat us ! 

Qehold me now in the ancient, and, for the present, 
crowded. city of York, amidst hundreds of busy creatures, 
drawn together by all that could impel men to congregate ; 
care, anxiety, vanity ; alarm for property, alarm for life, cu- 
riosity ; pleasure, ambition, duty ! Nor was ostentation the 
least among the motives of the crowds who visited the town 
for the activity and splendour displayed within it. Yet was 
I uninterested and unawed by any thing I saw ; dogged ; 
silent ; thoughtful ; rapt ; in short, alone in crowds. 

1 was received by my father with his usual afl^ection and 
plainness ; but he put off detailed or lengthy communication 
for the moment, having been summoned to the Castle on 
assise business, and left me for the present alone. Being 
thus ray own master, in conformity with the brave resolution 
I had taken to present myself to the Hastings' family, 1 
sought the inn where the sheriff had put up, which was soon 
found, and taking my station in the yard, the mere sight of 
his horses, panting as they were rubbed down, after their 
rapid exertions, caused me a thrill from the associations which 
they bred, surprising even to myself. When a young man, 
and still more i suppose when a boy, is in love, what trifles, 
what feathers may not give him pleasure, or pain ! 

1 met Mr. Hastings' own man in the yard, but he did not 
seem to vecognise me. He did not move his hat, and 1 was 
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angry. But Mrs. Margaret, Bertha's own w6man, of wbono 
I formerly naade honourable mention, crossing also, with a 
band-box in her hand, dropped me a courtesy, nay, saluted 
me by name, and said, her master and Miss Bertha would be 
quite "lad to see me. Mrs. Margaret was plain, and seared 
with the small-pox. I never before thought her otherwise^ 
but her cheek now spemed absolutely smooth. 

But Foljambe himself now appeared. He bad seen me 
from a gallery which went round the inn yard, and descended^ 
whether to greet me kindly or not, I did not know, but his 
presence 61led me with an undefinable com|>ound of feelings. 
1 had still good- will towards him, and my sense of supposed 
affronts bavin" been diraiuished by time and absence, I felt 
iny old regard revive, ^lor did I mind his quizzing me, oe 
the illustrious Rozinante, as he called bim, on which be bad 
seen me on the road. 

** He must be blood itself," said he, pertly, " or he would 
never have brought yau here so soon." — Mem. ; I was here 
an hour after them. 

Though : was nettled at this, I hoped it was mere Christ 
Church flippancy, and at least it was better than the reserve 
and stiffness which my fears had anticipated. 

" I assure you," added he with vivacity, " we all, and 
Bertha in particular, thought you a very fine horseman, and 
your horse quiie kn,owing." 

At the sound of that name I reddened to the ears, and 
though so full of her image, could hardly stammer out the 
usual inquiries after all the family. 

" Why my father," said Foljambe, " is well, and as for* 
Bertha, she is grown quite a woman, and, needs must, for she 
already begins to flirt ; but I tell her she must wait till she 
has done with that old Ma'amselle La Porte, and is really 
come out, which she is not yet. The old virgin opposed her 
coming here on that account, but her cousin, Frank Mansell, 
who is to dance with her to-night at the ball, as the son of 
the sheriff, carried it hollow." 

Had I been struck with thunder I do not think, I could 
have felt a greater agony of heart than these words occasioned. 
I was abiotutely sick, and looked so, I suppose, for my friend 
asked me if I was unwell. " Indeed," said he, " you were 
always a tender one, and though you have no doubt, fed well. 
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among those bluff beef-eaters (I must not call them animals) 
at Queen's, you are not more rubicund than you were for- 
merly. I wish you bad been at Eton ; a bottle of claret at 
the Christopher, and a run with the Kino's hounds, would 
have done you more good than all the sturdy Crackenthorpe 
lectures,, by which you proBied so much in your learning, and 
so little in your heahfi." 

I liked this less and less, but particularly when he contin- 
ued, " I suppose the old lord (for so he always designated my 
father) designs you for some quiet, mopin^g profession, and I 
have no doubt you will make a capital parson." 

From all this I gathered that the punishment, as I in my 
simplicity supposed it,^ which he had undergone in being ex- 
pelled for contumacy, was no punishment at all ; and that be 
bad settled the matter with his father, or his tone would not 
have been so unchanged. The fact was, he gloried in it. 

The flippancy of Foljambe's speech, however, augured no 
good to my hopes that our friendship might rsvive, which the 
proximity to Beriha now made me wish, particularly when, 
with something like former frankness, and putting his arm 
within mine, he said, " Come, you must go and pay your duty 
to the governor (his phrase for his father), whose horror at 
the growing insubordination of young people will be at its 
height if you neglect to come to the levee he always holds at 
the assizes ; and besides, the princess, my sister, who wishes 
already to enlarge the number of her subjects beyond country 
cousin Frank, expects you to pay court to her, notwithstand- 
ing Rozinante." 

Whether this was a true account as to his sister, or a mere 
coinage of a light moment to divert himself, the very notron 
that I was expected io pay court to the dear and noble Bertha 
thrilled my very heart, and , I followed him up the great inn 
stairs to their lodging-room, with such emotions as the reader, 
if he is a " decayed gentleman," and has ever been in love 
with a person beyond himself, may imagine. 

But here, whatever might have been my uncertainties 
about Charles, every cloud, every doubt, every thought de- 
rogatory to the perfection of Bertha's delightful nature, was 
dissipated. On seeing me at first, gladness seemed to leap 
into her countenance. The dazzle of her eye, which ever in 
her denoted an hilarity that springs from the most perfect 
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innocence, absolutely illuminated, not merely herself, but all 
about her. She looked surpised, cectainly, but alsopleasedj 
and (as I thought, but was not sure) blushed. 

My chains were strong enough before, but this look, indes- 
cribable in its effect, would have rivetted them, had it been 
necessary, for ever. Ah ! dearest Bertha, whatever power 
thy attractions afterwards continued to hold over me, it never 
exceeded, and scarcely equalled, the emotion caused by that 
single look, t was all tumult, and fear, and confusion, while 
she was gracious and self-possessed, and yet so modest in her 
expression, that when I approached to pay my compliments, 
1 perfectly bated myself for the awkwardness of which I was 
conscious in offerins: them. 

What is it that makes this difference in the sexes, which 
almost invariably, at this young age, elevates the elegant girl 
a hundred degrees above the booby boy ? It affected me the 
more, being so transported as I was to see her again ; nor 
could I then, or afterwards, at all unra\'el how one or two 
years younger than myself should, merely, as I thought, be- 
cause she was a female, be so evidently and so greatly above 
me in ease of manners. 

Strange to say, although more thaa ever ready to adore the 
ground she stood upon, 1 was ready also to quarrel with her 
for it, and even deplored her superiority in good-breeding as 
much as her distance in rank and condition of life. 1 was, 
however, much too young a casuist, as well as loo delighted at 
her presence, for my embarrassment to coxiceal my joy. A 
glimpse of heaven seemed to open upon me. I forgot in my 
rapture all the distance between us, what is more, that her 
brother and cousin were close by me, and, clasping my hands 
in a sort of ecstacy, I exclaimed, '' My God 1 Is it possible 
that I am remembered ?" 

Pretty bold this fur the humble youth, so conscious of his 
inferiority of lot, and scarcely free from the change of easy 
familiarity even in an equal, who had been so little in her 
company. But thus it is that love for a wbile levels all con- 
ditions, and " lakes no count of tim.e.," 

Neither Bertha nor her brother knew that my brooding 
over her image, and the recollections of her character, had 
been incessant, and though twelve months had passed since I 
bad seen her, t had seemed to have been present with her the 
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whole of that interval. My speech, therefore, thus extorted 
from me by my surprise, though only natural to myself, to 
them appeared extraordinary, perhaps impertinent. It certain- 
ly was critical, for, from whatever motive, Miss Hastings 
changed from that heavenly openness of countenaiice, in 
4ivhich she was as inimitable as unimitated by all women, to a 
retreating reserve, which put smiles to flight, and seemed to 
^rush my very heart. 

I observed, too, that Foljambe looked most seriously dis- 
pleased, and both he and his cousin measured me with their 
^eyes, as if in anger, if not m contempt. 

A revulsion instantly took place. I felt riven from bead 
4o foot : my pulse slopped, and I was giddy from sensations 
which for the life of me 1 could no^ understand. I had ten 
thousand fears, but of what exact kind, was beyond me. All 
1 knew, was that 1 feared I bad oflended Bertha, but how I 
/did not know. 

The thought made me miserable, and was not diminished 
when in her cousin I thought I saw an angry rival. 1 was in 
agony lest Bertha might have thought me disrespectful, I 
felt I bad been too free, and my miserable insigni6cance pres- 
sed me down like the weight o( peine forte et dure. 

And yet, when I thought of old times, and beheld the 
,aUej-ed brow of Foljambe, and still more, the pert supercilious- 
j;iess of the cousin, my spirits rallied ; my Norman blood again 
•wanned, and, decayed as it was, I could have quarrelled with 
ihem both, a Voutrancey in very relief to my feelings. 

Little, indeed, do those know, who give themselves up to 
^ passion like mine, and the object is above them, the daily and 
bourly mortiOcations or unfounded hopes they are doomed to 
feel from every incident that occurs. A look, a smile of 
doubtful character, a frown, a mistaken construction, an awk- 
wardness, an unguarded word-*-all these are often to the jeal- 
ous "confirmation strong " of whatever feeling is uppermost. 
They may be pregnant with happiness or unhappiness, and 
yet are possibly all unfounded, or mistaken ; at best, they 
piay be wofully exaggerated. 

fio ! though I hay« said, and repeat, that love will ele- 
vate and purify the «oul, particularly in the young, and 
though, under all its mortifications mine for this enchanting 
girl, so niiijch my superior, gave roe sometimes a bliss beyond 
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all price, still I would never advise an ingenious high-spirited 
youth to aspire to one greatly above him. The ibroe$ of 
doubt, ",the pangs of despised love," and the resentment at 
its being so, cannot but lacerate a bosom made for better 
things, and ail that Spenser said so feelingly of the miseries 
of disappointed ambition may every word of it be applied to 
a heart that places its love beyond its sphere*— 

" To lose good days that might be belter spent, 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; ^ 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow. 
To feed on hope, to pmc in fear and sorrow. 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares, 
To eat thy heart tlirough comfortless despairs. 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run. 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undone." 

All this is that unhappy person's lot, who sets his affections 
so high above himself as to extinguish all hope of success. 

There ! 1 have given my young readers a lesson : whether, 
or how, I proQted by it myself, the sequel will show. 

An awkwardness of a minute or two was the consequence 
of my joyful but too familiar exclamation at the sight of Ber- 
tha, and I was glad to be in some measure relieved from it 
by the entrance of Mr. Hastings. Yet 1 know not that I 
gained much by the reception given me by that stately gen- 
tleman. He offered me his white and delicate hand to touch, 
but certainly not to squeeze ; yet he observed I was much 
improved. Strange to say, I did not like this. It made me 
too much of a boy, where I wanted to appear an accomplish* 
ed man. He then said he supposed he should see my father 
on the grand jury, where he believed he was sometimes sum- 
moned. 

I thought this contemptuous, and was angry, and my an- 
ger rather braced me. Yet all this was but jealous fancy ; 
for at that very time, as I afterwards learned, Mr. Hastings 
wished to thank me for the good counsel which Foljambe 
could not conceal I had given him in his quarrel with the 
Dean, which drove him from Oxford. 

Exclusive of this, though Mr^ Hastings had all the reserve 
which belonged to a man conscious of superior degree, his 
real good-breeding never allowed him to show it so as to dis- 
tress another. It was myself that tti^i^e things appealer wrpng ; 
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SO that when he motioned me, as I thought too condescend* 
ingiyy lo take a chair, in my then temper, 1 was dissatisfied ; 
but when be. occupied himself with the newspapers, I was 
atill more displeased, and resolved to take my leave. 

I sat awhile in a sort of sullen silence, not at ail relieved 
by the taciturnity of the rest of the party. This distressed 
me still more, for I thought it was assumed on purpose to sho^ 
that I was now unwelcome ; and this no sooner darted into 
my mind, than I rose and abruptly left the room, with a mix- 
ture of mauvaise honte and indignation, which made me any- 
thing but happy, I stopped not to examine whether I hnd 
any reason for this ; but with the weakness and injustice of a 
jealous person, conscious of inferiority, and at the same time 
with no small portion of pride himself, I taxed the whole 
party with pride unbearable. 1 asked myself what I had 
said, or done, to be ashamed of? If Bertha, said I, thinks I 
have been impertinent by showing joy at seeing her — if she 
is grown so great a lady as to forget her companion and play- 
fellow, or slight him because she came to York in a coach 
and six — why Bertha is not the girl for me, and 1 will think 
of her no more. 

These heroics lasted all the way down staii3, and in the 
inn yard, and, no doubt, I looked, as I felt, a hero, as far as 
the very street. But as that street was overlooked by the 
balcony of the room I had left, 1 could not help turning my 
eyes upwards, with 1 know not whatexpectation,when it was 
my fortune to behold once more the fair being who had caus- 
ed all this perturbation, so innocent of all I had accused her 
of, nay, I should say, so kind and like herself, that my an- 
ger and spirit were gone, and 1 was again that humbled crea- 
ture who could have fallen down and worshipped her in the 
very street itself. 

A. quelled rebellion, they say, strenothens a sovereign. It 
is certain that from that moment Bertha, without an at- 
tempt even to understand her, was more my sovereign than 
ever. Hopeless and sad, I yet felt a secret gladness in hav- 
ing thus, of my oum mil, with no helps from explanation, for 
which there had been no possible opening, restored her to the 
place she had possessed with me ; and this made me happy. 

Such is love ! 

I now DO longer knew where I was. The animated scene 
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about ioie gave me no interest; the place, busy as it was, 
could supply nothing to my observation. A 6t of absence 
took possession of me for the rest of the day ; I could neith- 
er eat nor talk to any one, still less listen to my father's ac« 
count of the calender, and, least of all, superintend the rub- 
bing down of the old horse, as he desired me. In truth, I 
was absorbed in the endeavor to unravel if possible, the mys* 
teries which seemed to have attended my reception by the 
only people in the world whose good or ill reception could 
cause me a thought. I cannot be said to have reasoned on 
my position ; a man in love never reasons ; but it became es- 
sential to my peace to understand both Bertha and her 
family. 

Fool ! coxcomb ! blockhead ! As if it signiBed the toss of a doit 
what were their sentiments respecting me. How little do we 
ever know what is good for us ! 



CHAPTER XVI. 

I GO TO A BALL, AM MORE AND MORE CHARMED BT BER- 
TH A, BUT ILL-USED BY HER BROTHER. 

Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe, 
A villain that is hither come in spite, 
To mock at our solemnity this night. 

Shakspeare, Romtio fy Juliet. 

A NEW and very different scene now opened. The sound 
of the harp, the tabor, and at least a dozen 6ddles, had re- 
sounded, and a thousand lights had blazeil through the win-* 
dows of the York Assembly Rooms, for more than an hour, 
during which I had paced the outside of the building, a mar- 
tyr to jealousy, uncertainty, doubt, and fear. If these were 
mingled with a little, a very little hope, it was only because, 
whatever our misery, that last support and best gift of heav- 
en never thoroughly abandons us. 

I had been in a thousand minds whether to enter the ball- 
room, after waiting to see Bertha go in. Yet she was more 
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than ever attractive by her elegance ; {nr the grace and lus- 
tre of her habiliments, in which her father alwoys took a pe* 
culiar pride, were set off with still more power by the lustre 
of her person. But she was accompanied by her family, 
with whom 1 was at least in doubil'ul humor, and closel3f at- 
tended by her cousin, with whom my humor was not doubt- 
fol at all. 1 therefore staid behind, listening to the music, 
and chewing indeed the cud of bitter fancy. The certainty 
that her cousin was dancing with her maddened me ;• and 
the apprehension that she was smiling upon him did not re- 
store me. 

Twice I went in, and progressed half-way up the room. 
Twice i returned, afraid to encounter them. On my third 
essay, 1 saw Mr. Mansell leading her down the dance, and, 
to my great delight, he danced abominably ill. Could fail 
to recollect the happy time wheti, at Foljambe, she was so 
amused by the lessons which she insisted should be given to 
Charles and me ; how playfully she laughed at his endeav- 
ors, and how often commended mine ? 

1 confess the envy with which I now saw Mansell was con- 
soled by the thought, that if 1 had been in his place, I could at 
least have done her more justice. Presently, indeed, his 
awkwardness was so great, he was so out in the Bgure and 
in the time, and that in very hopelessness of his getting right, 
and annoyed at his being an object of criticism by the specta- 
torsjshe said, though with good nature, " perhaps we had better 
sit down." The discomfited youth was loo glad to do so, 
and led her to the first sofa that offered, vvhich happened 
(strange chance, I thought), to be the one on which i was 
sitting. 

It was scarce possible for her not to greet me, had she 
been disinclined to do so. But she was not disinclined, and 
'gave me both looks and words, which haunted me all night 
afterwards. The reserve of the morning seemed complete- 
ly gone. With her own frankness she said she was glad I 
had come to the ball, which (O ! how I marked and treasur- 
ed the expression !) she was afraid I would not do. ' What 
could possibly make her yfraid ? W^hat did it signify to her 
whether I came or not ? These were questions that did not 
fail to offer themselves all the while she was speaking, and 
covered tne with blushes of I know not what import, except 
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that it was one of happiness. But when she went on (o re^ 
rniod me of our little dancing lessons at the park, and hoped I 
had not lost the Highland fling, 1 felt a tuniult of pleasure, 
proceeding, I fear, in some measure frpm vanity, but also, I 
am sure, from feelings far more pure. Altogether they were 
indescribable, nor, were I to live my years over again, could 
I ever forget the arch and frank expression of her whole air, 
manner, and voice, in which those reminiscences were con- 
veyed. 

How was this? and why, if every word she uttered was no 
more than what any other person in the same situation might 
have used-— why was I left by it in almost a trance of emo* 
tion ? So, however, it has been from the beginning of timei 
and will be to the end of it. All can feel — none analyze-— 
the wayward movements which the wayward passion that en- 
grossed me can assume. What' brought roe to my senses, 
which for a moment I seemed to have lost, was the efTect 
which this little raillery bad upon the cousin, who looked 
proud, mortified, and angry, yet did not on that account es- 
cape a scolding for his awkwardness, and depriving her of her 
dance ; " for which,*' said she, " at your desire I have rebel- 
led against all propriety and Mademoiselle La Porte. Upon 
my word, if 1 were you, I would discharge my tutor, with 
whom you say you make such progress, and take a dancing 
master, a much better tutor, in his stead ; at least if, as you 
say you do, you wish to please the ladies. There is Mr. 
Clifford now, who hardly ever bad a lesson except the one at 
Foljambe, which I have been talking of, yet he never made 
a blunder in the figure, much less murdered the time. But 
there is papa ; I must go and make him get me another 
partner, for I positively won't sit still all the evening." 

So saying, she sprang up to meet Mr. Hastings, who was 
coming down the room with the sheriff, and by her ge|tures 
and arch looks at us, indicated that she was shewing up her 
cousin to his father and uncle. Whether she mentioned me, 
or how, if she did, I would have just given all I was worth to 
know, thous;h that was not much. 

Young Mansell, never very sweet-tempered, now looked 
sosrness itself. The verv slirrht introduction to him which I 
bad had in the morning would have left me with no wish to 
claim his acquaintance, but if it had^ it was evident he bad no 
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wish to accord it^ ai\d 1 indulged it by leaving him in fi^U 
possession of his sofa. There he shouldered every body that 
came near him, and ei^ibited every mark of spleen, so ridic- 
ulously, that though the son of the sheriff^ and I of a decayed 
gentleman, I thought I would not have exchanged situations 
with him. 

In truth, this and the enchantment thrown about me by 
the condescending recollection of Bertha filled me with a 
pride of self-respect and independence, for which 1 was all 
the better. It was now, however, put to a severe trial, for 
in five minutes I perceived Foljambe with his discarded cousin 
arm in arm, and apparently in deep conference, and after 
often turning his eyes to me, he separated from Mansell to 
accost me, which at first gave me pleasure. Soon, however, 
I found the Christ Church leaven bad returned, in an altered 
manner, and so altered a tone, that I felt hurt and confounded. 

Having not over civilly said '^ I did not know you came to 
these places, especially as you do not seem to have any 
acquaintances here," he went on to tell me that he supposed, 
from what he heard had been passing, I meant to ask bis 
sister to dance ; " and I only think it right to tell you," 
added he, observing my unfeigned surprise, '* that you will not 
succeed if you do, and had therefore belter not propose it. 
To be fair with you, my father will not be pleased, 
and as she has declared she cannot dance any more 
with her cousin, I have just engaged her to my friend Sir 
Harry Melford, for whom she is waiting at the top of the 
the room." 

Sir Harry Melford was a fashionable young man of five- 
and-twentv. He had been one of the ornaments both of 
Eton and Christ Church, in scolarship far above mediocrity, 
and in all his exercises much renewed. With much cultiva- 
tion 5>f mind, he. had strong passions, which he cocealed 
by great decorum of manner, so that they never seemed to 
plunge him into excesses. The chief of them was a warm 
devotion to the ladies, which, with an uncommon fine person, 
and most insinuating address, enabled him so far to indulge it 
with success, that he was thought by most ladies irresistible. 

His figure, title, and estate, added to this disposition of hiS) 
made him a very redoubtable personage with the sex ; nor 
was his popularity diminished with either man or woman for 
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beiQg perfectly well-bred. No onci therefore, could say (not 
Mr. Hastings himself) that he was not a proper partner for 
Mr. Hastings' daughter : nor did Mr. Hastings' son think him 
by any means an improper companion for himself. 

But this, I thought, gave no right to Charles to address 
me as he did, especially as bis seeming fear of my presump- 
tuous intentions, instilled into him, no doubt, by Mansell, was 
the reverse of founded. Of this I informed him in a tone as 
distant as his own — ^indeed, with a sort of haughty indiffer- 
ence, under the guise of an assumed humility, surprising to 
myself as well as to him. 

^^ I beg to tell you, Foljambe," said I, " in the first place, 
that you have been most grossly misinformed, for I never had 
the intention, much less the actual presumption, to present 
myself as a partner to your sister* Nor need you have been 
so careful to remind me that I am still the very humble per- 
son she, as well as yourself, once condescended to notice. 
Your fear, therefore, that I should even attempt to stand in 
the way of your friend, Sir Harry, is at least groundless, and 
your caution, for which, however, I thank you, might have 
been spared." 

The effect of this speech, I own, gave me pleasure. I 
saw that he was disconcerted. He reddened, bit his lips, 
and his air of superiority almost abandoned him. But as he 
expressed no compunction, and seemed ashamed of appear-- 
ing ashamed, I was at no pains to ask or give further expla- 
nations. A sudden elevation of feeling came over me, and, 
for a moment, I thought myself his equal. I had loved him 
well enough to give an under look, to see if there were a 
stretched out hand of offered reconciliation ; but none ap- 
pearing, I turned upon my heel and left him, with a disgust 
far from concealed. 

At first I thought of quitting the room, but this my newly 
called up spirit forbade, and, with a boldness w^ich aston- 
ished my own mind, I walked to the top of it, just as Sir 
Harry and Bertha had left off the dance. Will it be believed, 
that I saw it without any other emotion than that of insulted 
pride. And yet of pride. Bertha, the dear, the natural Ber- 
tha, bad never herseli been guilty. She had been grave and 
reserved in the morning, but afterwards had delightfully re- 
newed the frankness and vivacity which belonged to her-^ 
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EroviDg that if for a moraent she had changed, it was, per- 
aps, to check the liberty of mj own eagerness, or perhaps, 
as I now began to think, influenced by her brother and cousin. 
No ; with this loved being I had and could have no quarrel, 
for to see her was to put you in good humour with yourself 
and all the world. 

Not so with her brother, nny former friend, now I feared, 
my estranged acquaintance. The words " You wiU not suc- 
ceed ; to be fair with you, my father will be displeased," and 
" I have engaged her to my friend Sir Harry — " these words 
tingled in my ears, and gave many a quick beat to my pulse ; 
and though my heart swelled as I beheld bis sister with inim- 
itable grace coming down the dance with a partner, it must 
be owned, very different from her awkward cousin, yet the re- 
newed slight 1 felt her brother had put upon me, in his own 
and his father's name, made me survey Bertha herself with 
something like defiance. 

Well, thought I, as she flitted by with the happy Sir Harry, 
let him plume himself upon his fashionable, and forget his 
Sedbergb friend — what is he, or even this sister of whom be 
is so chary, to — 

I would have said me (with whatever sincerity), when, as 
strange fortune would have it, an accident put a stop to all 
reflection, in calling upon me to exert myself to save the 
principal subject of it from (in a ball-room at least) an un- 
pleasant situation ; — for the end of one of the ropes, which 
separated the dancers into two sets, having been heedlesly 
left on the floor, caught her light foot, and losing her balance, 
she would have fallen on her face, had not I, who with all 
my pride was anxiously watching h^r, caught the hand she 
stretched out for help, and, though not without effort, pre- 
vented ^n absolute fall. 

M[hat were not my sensations when I felt this hand neces- 
saiily pressing mine to restore her balance ! What, when I 
heard her, in the softest voice In the world, utter sweet words 
of thanks, and when Sir Harry, who had come up, observed 
how lucky it was that that gentleman was so near, she replied 
to him, but with a look at me, which searched me — ^' lucky 
indeed 1 and how kindly and nicely he saved me." 

The look and the words together put all my pride to flight, 
nor could I help wondering that she should with such empha- 
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sis call that help kind to her, which any one, the most indiffe- 
rent, would in the same situation have received. 

How did I not afterwards brood upon this! But though 
totally softened in regard to Aer, I was as punctilious as ever 
in my resolutions as to her family. These, hearing she had 
had an actual fall (report never loses in its progress), had now 
approached, and were eagerly asking if she was hurt. 

" If 1 am not," replied she, " it is entirely owing to Mr. 
De Clifford, who was fortunately so near, and so cleverly 
saved me." 

Mr. Hastings gave me a bow, which, in truth, ;^as one of 
hearty kindness, for much he loved his child, and Foljambe a 
look which I thought cold ; and I was by no means flattered 
when young Mansell said, he wondered Sir Harry had not 
been more alert than to leave her for assistance to a 9tran^ 

The indignation which this word created sank deep into 
my mind. It was ungracious, unkind, and even ungrateful, 
small as the service had been ; at any rate it was insulting, 
and I vowed vengeance. My vengeance, however, was only 
to resolve to leave the room and go home. 

The room I left ; but before I went home, unable to think 
of sleep, I wandered by the side of the Ouse, which lay in 
my way to my inn, and I did this in a frame of mind far 
from enviable. And yet I had received some little comfort 
even in the moment of quitting the assembly ; for I passed 
Bertha as I retired, who exclaimed, in a tone which I thought 
(perhaps it was only thought) said more than the words ex- 
pressed, " What, going ! and so soon ?" 

The nightingales which I have since heard in the moon- 
light south, in the same sort of wandering, never were to me 
half so musical as those few and s 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE RESTLESSNESS OF A LOVER. 

Is love a tender thing ? It is too rough, 
Too rude, too boist'rous, and it pricks like thorns. 

Shakspeare. — Romeo ^ Juliet. 

" How sweet is the descriptibn of youth, which calls it 
" the April of our Years !" What delightful promises is not 
this month supposed by the poets to hold out ? 

'* A day in ^pril never comes so sweet, 
To tell us lovely summer is at hand." 

" Youth, the ^pril of man's life." 

" Thou art thy mother's glass, and she in thee 
• Calls back the lovely ^pril of his prime." 

So says Shakspeare. 

" Brisk as the Jlpril buds in primrose season." 

So says Milton ; and so, or to the sanie tune, a variety of 
others. 

Now, for the life of me, I never could discover, from my 
own experience at least, a reason for the similarity between 
April and youth, except that in both there are a great many 
fools, a^d a«great many tears; that in both is to be found a 
per^tual succession of hopes disappointed, expectations 
thji^arted, the cup of Tantalus, or the friar's lanthorn of 
Puck. 

Thus it was with me ; for in this supposed genial period, 
my life had received its first shock, by the total darkness that 
followed so suddenly the little gleam of hope which shone 
for a moment over my renewed intercourse with Hastings. 

1 slept not the whole night of the ball, or if I dozed for a mo- 
menty the nymph-like step of Bertha responding to that of Sir 
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Harry, or the cold, changed eye of Charles, like Macbetby 
'^murdered sleep/' I had read in ThompsoD of 

** The charming agonies of love, 
Whose misery delights.'' 

K 
\ 

Never was anything, I thotight, so false. I had agonies, 
but they were not charming ; misery, but ij did not delight, 
Thomson, however, I found correct in other passages on the 
same subject. For the next day, to divert my thoughts, if 
possible, 1 had explored the libraries of York, and had ac- 
companied my Aither to a public dinner, where persons 
of my own degree strove to make me converse. But, alas ! 
1 found 

" Books were but formal dulness, tedious friends ; 
I And sad amid the social band I sat, 

1 Lonely and inattentive." 

In point of fact, though these companions of my father 
were exceedingly honest persons, to look at, hear, or join 
with them, made me unhappy, because neither their rank, 
.nor manners, nor accomplishments, could bear a comparison 
p with those who moved in the higher and more elegant circle 
which had charmed rne, notwithstanding my resentment. 
Anything now that breathed not of .that brilliant atmosphere 
which seemed to surround Bertha, so far from having charms, 
was even disgusting. 

This was my first taste of the misfortune which attends a 
decayed gentleman, who, no matter from what cause, wil- 
fully lifts himself above the sphere to which his family has 
fallen ; and I began more than ever too feel the sagacity of 
Fothergill's advice, and to deplore that I had not obeyed it. 

And yet the little progress I had made in the society 1 so 
admired, or rather the many steps I had retrograded from it, 
was too cruelly proved to my feelings at this moment not to 
make me regret this turn in my lot. 1 1 was not that my father's 
associates bad anything uncouth or repulsive about them ; 
that their station was other than respectable ; or even that 
they had not the general advantages of common education. 
They were not indeed able to make or quote verses like 
Foljambe ; they were all men of business, and cared not for 
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songy nor possibly for love. But this it was that made my 
too sickly pride, added to the devotion of my youug love, 
look upon them with aversion. Yet they had shrewd, sensi- 
ble headsi reasonably honest hearts, and understood the 
world, practically at least, if they did not philosophize upon 
human nature. 

Had I not therefore lain under a spell, which warped my 
mind, and left it anything but free, I might have found plea- 
sure as well as profit iu communicating with them. But 
this, not only the state of my heart, '^ sighing like furnace," 
but the taste I had imbibed for elegance, and what may be 
called toumurey forbade. Toumure, indeed, was not a term 
then in my vocabulary, for I had not then known the charming 
woman who taught it me — herself the most elegant pattern of 
its most finished character. Nor did I use the word in exam- 
ining why I felt the distaste I had for everything that did 
not belong to it. But the idea made itself understood, though 
I could not describe it in language, and my feelings told me 
plainly enough that it was all traceable to Bertha. Every- 
thing that did not seem in connection with her and hers (even 
though with hers I had so bitterly quarrelled) was vapid, dull, 
tasteless, and uninteresting. 

Hence though 1 had sense enough to feel that in my sta- 
tion of life I had no right to look to the refinement of higher 
classes, yet the fascination of manners which I met not at 
home, and the consciousness of our descend from ancient no- 
bles, would never let me think that I was that miserable char- 
acter under which I have designated myself — of a decayed 
gentleman. Decayed as I might be, but not the less, I 
thought, a gentleman ; and this only heightened the delica- 
cy of feeling created by love. 

For this 1 took myself to task, but that did not help me ; 
and I fear I passed with my father's friends, perhaps with my 
father himself, for a sullen youth, stranger to good manners, 
possibly to good-nature. It is certain, that, whether from 
this over delicacy, or the reserttful recollection of the evening 
before, the day after the ball was the least happy of my life. 

Another, however, now opened before me, though, as it 
happened, it was devoted to the same engrossing subject. For,N 
notwithstanding I had resolved to wean myself from those 
who had so mortified, nay, as I thought, so insulted me, and 
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therefore meant to pass the morning in the courts, I found that 
on leaving our inn, instead of turning to the right towards the 
Castle, I turned to the left towards the sheriff's lodging. For 
what purpose this was, I had not time to ask my own breast, 
for I was there before 1 knew where I was. 1 found, abo, 
1 had been particularly attentive to my dress, — with what 
view, let those who can understand me explain. I did not 
exactly at the time explain it to myself, but felt a sort of 
anxious curiosity as to the persons 1 might meet with in my 
walk ; and that walk brought me exactly opposite to those 
windows which I knew contained a pearl of price, though 
never to be worn by me. 

For one who had vowed such spirit and dignity, I was 
afraid 1 did not come off well. Bertha was in the balcony 
arrayed for a walk with her brother and her cousin. She 
looked more lovely than ever, but not for me ; for, occupied 
with her friends, neither she, nor they, I verily believe saw 
me ; and I record this in proof of the folly that possessed 
me : for, will it be believed that I pouted, nay, was fiercely 
angry, because they had not chosen to recognise a person 
whom, I would not believe they had not seen ? If it is thus 
I am to be treated, said I — if all my devotion is to be so neg- 
lected, adieu to Bertha — adieu to Foljambe for ever. 

As to Mansell, he was not worth an adieu ; and I was 
stalking off with great dignity, when I met Sir Harry, bend- 
ing towards the inn, evidently to join the select party above. 
He looked so happy, that 1 hated him ; nor was the feeling 
diminished by the, certainty I felt that he intended not to no- 
tice me. Yet mark, how wrong we may be ! Sir Harry had 
naturally good-breeding, spite of his title and £8,000 a-year, 
which, like the fool I was, and in the very spirit of a decay- 
ed gentleman, I chose to think would prevent the possession 
of that pleasing attribute. I therefore felt surprised that — re- 
collecting me for the person who had saved Bertha from a fall 
the evening before — he actually, and not ungracefully, gave 
me a bow of recognition. My decayed gentility thus reliev- 
ed, Sir Harry rose instantly in my esteem— nay, immediately 
became in my eyes himself " a marvellous proper gentle- 
man." 

What children — or rather what fools — are we, high as we 
think ourselves in the scale of being ! 
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To return to my tale : I walked quickly on, resolving to 
think no more of the sheriff's party. What could it be to me 
what they were doing, or what going to do ? Yet as Bertha, 
in the balcony, was equipped for a walk, her beautiful green 
pelisse would not get out of my mind ; so I thought I would 
just stop at the end of the street, from mere curiosity^ to ob- 
serve where they were going. Of course to the Castle, as I 
thought, and I therefore resolved not to go there myself, for 
why should I throw myself in their way ? They, however, 
took the road to Bisbopthorpe, and most consistently 1 chang- 
ed my resolve, and, taking a shorter cut, determined to meet 
them on the road. I will show them, said I, that 1 am mas- 
ter of myself, and they nothing to me. As to Mansell, he 
is a clown who cannot dance ; Foljambe has long turned cox- 
comb, and belied all his pretensions to sincerity ; and for Sir 
Harry — now for the life of me I could 6nd no fault with Sir 
Harry, and was almost sorry he had now treated me ill, in- 
stead of condescending to know me. 

With these feelings I met the party full in their front, with- 
in a few yards of the palace,* whither ihey were bound. 

How many associations are wound about that palace, 
which afterwards became a source of some of my happiest 
recollections — happy no longer. Yet can I not refuse to re- 
cord (when thus presented to my memory) the pleasure I had 
in being noticed by the venerable and venerated being who, 
in those days, presided over that spot in patriarchial dignity 
and patriarchal love. He has long slept with his fathers, and 
left this eartlily abode for a better, together with all belong- 
ing to him whom it is any pleasure to remember : and it may 
be politic to touch but slightly upon days and feelings which 
are gone, never to return. 

The party all seemed struck with surprise at meeting me ; 
the men, as I thought, annoyed, and rather puzzled how I 
was to be greeted. But with Bertha, dear Bertha ! there 
was no hesitation. Her eye, indeed, could never forget to 
sparkle, whatever her mood ; but though I might be deceived 
by its brilliancy, 1 could not mistake a sort of blush, and the 
real smile with which she returned my respectful salute. 
This, however, her escort spoiled by hurrying her on. Sir 

* The Archbishop. 
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Harry^ indeed, was neutral, but Mansell and her brother were 
evidently molested by the rencontre, and wished to elude it. 

For Mansell I did not care, but not so with Foljambe, 
whose marked and studious coldness could not be mistaken, 
and filled me with resentment as well as grief. He stalked 
away, almost forcing his sister with him into the grounds of the 
palace, whose gates opened wide to receive them, but closed 
swiftly and suddenly on trc, as if unworthy their company. 

This maddened me, and I returned to the city, bitterly 
brooding over the truths impressed upon me so forcibly by 
my prophetic tutor, on the miseries of unequal friendships. 
*' The deep waters of the proud," said I, as I walked on, 
" have gone over my soul ; my soul is filled with the scornful 
reproof of the wealthy, and with the deceitfulness of the 
proud." 

In this temper, for the twentieth time, I resolved (never 
again to be bent from it) to give up the whole afiair, and 
banish Bertha, and certainly her brother, from my memory 
for ever. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

I MAKE VERSES BY THE SIDE OP A BROOK. HOW THEIR 

GONSEQ,UENCES AFFECT MY SITUATION WITH BERTHA, AND 
PRODUCE INCREASED INTIMACY WITH MR. GRANVILLE. 

Madam, an hour before the worshipped sun 
Peered forth the golden window of the east, 
A troubled mind drove' me to walk abroad. 
Where, underneath the grove of sycamore, 
So early walking did I see your son. 
Towards him I made, but he was 'ware of me, 
And stole into the covert of the good. 

Shakspxare. — Romeo fyJidiet. 

How well I pursued the resolutions I formed, shall now be 
disclosed. The contending feelings I had undergone left 
me neither inclination uor power to enter into either the busi- 
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ness or amusements of the place. My father's occupation at 
the castle gave me the full disposal of myself, and, like the 
wise person I was, I disposed of myself in just the most 
imprudent manner I could^ for I sought my recovery in soli- 
tude. 

About a mile from York there is a romantic dell, through 
which a transparent brook runs gurgling and bubbling, de- 
lighting the ear with its music and the eye with its sparkle — 
both so soothing, because so gentle. 1 had discovered it by 
chance in roaming through the suburbs, it being in fact much 
hid by its mounds, though tributary to the Ouse. It wound, 
now softly and slow, now rattling, and rapid, between two 
willowy sides, along one of which was a pleasant path, which 
from its being circuitous from the city, was little frequent- 
ed. To me, this only added to its charms, for here I could 
muse on whatever subject " till fancy had her fill ;" and 
here I did muse on that subject which was always uppermost 
in my heart. 

But even without this, there is something in a brook which 
always lays bold of the mind, qpietly indeed, and almost im- 
perceptibly, but with an increasing and lasting attraction 
which scenes more tumultuous do not possess. Whatever 
your humour, a brook administers to it. It adapts itself to 
every sense. It soothes, it exhilarates ; it moans, it laughs; 
it sighs, it sings ; it is silent, it babbles ; it loiters, it rushes ; 
it is darksome, it is brilliant ; it stands still, it leaps forward ; 
it is all melancholy, all gay. Then again, it has a freshness 
which nothing else can confer, no art imitate, or luxury reach : 
it gives coolness to the feeling, and sweetness to the taste. 
But its moral effects are still more pleasing. It dispels gloom 
and languor ; promotes benevolence and gratitude ; sympa- 
thizes with the low in spirit, and will not suffer the proud to 
set up their horn. It has vivacity for the young, tranquillity 
for the old ; it promotes a love for elegant nature, aud a taste 
for elegant poetry : above all, it is so hallowed and peaceful^ 
that it will suffer no guilty or tumultuous thought to pollute 
its vicinage, but diffuses holiness, innocence, and cheerful vir- 
tue over everything around. He who possesses such a brook 
may almost laugh at the world. 

What a fortune was this retreat to any contemplative man 
—particularly a contemplative lover. But its effect upon me, 
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after a very short acquaintance with it, was anything but what 
I intended — that is, in the leisure it afforded to fortify me in 
my resolution to forget Bertha. For two days the early 
morning always found me there, and 1 could scarce leave it 
ill the late evening ; for every murmur of the water — every 
flower on its margin — and, above all, the sweet freshness of 
its banks, spoke, looked, and breathed of nothing but Bertha. 
Had I been wise I should never have visited this spot twice. 
But I was a fool — that is to say, romantic — if romance, which 
so beguiles us into happiness, is folly. For a few yards the 
path was beautifully ornamented with an avenue of syca*- 
mores, whiqh, from the busy scenes in the city, was now 
wholly deserted. It suited better on that account with my 
humour, and was perhaps the principal attraction of the place. 
At the foot of one of these sycamores (umbratilis arbos) I laid 
me down, 

" Wrapt in a pleasing fit of melancholy, 

To meditate my rural minstrelsy," , 

of which take the fruits, gentle reader, if only because they 
so incontestably prove the advance I had made in my cure. 



THE LOVER'S HOPE. 

Ah ! why repress the bursting sigh, 
Or why the starting tear restrain ? 

The bliss of sensibility 

Doth richly ov^r-pay the pain. 

Then feed on thoughts, my soul, that move 

The purest, tenderest desire ; 
Live on your hope, nor cease to love, 

Nor fear to fan the generous fire. 

Those speaking eyes, sweet girl. His true, 
On me with love were never turn'd ; 

But hate, if hate can dwell in you, 
In you I never yet discerned. 

That dimpled cheek, which lightly glows, 
Ne'er glow'd with love for me I own j 

But on those downy arched brows 
I never yet observed a frown. 

Perhaps those eyes may one day turn 
On me, and with soft favour shine ; 
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Perhaps that cheek may one day burn 
With the same fire tnat flushes mine. 

Thon feed on thoughts, my soul, that move 
The purest, tenderest desire ; 

Live on your hope, nor cease to love, 
Nor fear to fan the generous fire. 



Having finished this efiusion, I returned with it to my 
lodging, far more satisfied, 1 fear, than if it bad been the niost. 
profound stoical treatise de contemptu amoris. Here I spread 
it on my table, in order to give it a last polish, and here I left 
it, on being called away to speak to my father in the Castle- 
yard, saying I would return in ten minutes. What was my 
surprise, on my return, to find my room, and my verses too, in 
possession of Mr. Granville, whose genius for musical compo- 
sition, and feeling for love-poetry and Petrarch, 1 have already 
mentioned. 

From his known reputation and connection with York, Mr. 
Granville had been invited from Oxford to join the amateur 
concerts to be given during the assize week ^ and, as his musi- 
cal compositions had always been admired, had been ear- 
nestly requested to favour the undertaking by bringing some 
of them with him. I have said he was kindly disposed to- 
wards me, and, hearing I was at York, had come to visit me, 
when finding I was expected every minute, he had waited my 
return. 

He was a little confused at being found with my manu- 
script in his hand, which be confessed he had read, upon see- 
ing it open for anybody's perusal ; adding, however, by way 
of additional claim for pardon, that even if he thought he had 
been doing wrong, he was afraid he could not have flp<^isted, 
the sentiments being, as he was pleased to say, so much in 
the very spirit of true and generous love. 

" If these verses are yours," said he, " I can only say, I 
congratulate and envy you too." " 

This from a man, himself so distinguished for his own poetry 
and musical powers, must have insured his pardon, had the 
fault not been my own for so carelessly leaving myself open 
to be read by any straggler in the hotel. 

" But do you know," said he, " that your pardon, will not 
content me ? The verses are so affecting, that they would 
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admirably set off affecting music, and I have recently in- 
dulged myself in an amatory composition, to suit which I 
have in vain looked for words. Will you give these to me-— 
that is, allow me to adapt them to the air I have composed ? 
If your mistress is like Cowley's,. ideal, and merely a theme 
to exercise your taste for poetry (for I apprehend you are too 
young for this to be more than imaginary) no harm can b« 
done, and you will essentially oblige me." 

He then proceeded again to commend the stanzas. 

What shall I say ? The thought of appearing in public as 
an author astonished, nay frightened me : but he answered 
this by saying the author would not be known. 

Then if Bertha should ever discover that she was the sub* 
jeet ! But that could hardly be, even if the author were 
known ; and if even she applied them (which was scarcely 
possible), there might perhaps be a melancholy pleasure in 
thinking that my hopeless passion was not buried in obscu- 
rity ; and as I meant never to see her againy why the thing 
would be indifferent. Was I quite sure that it would be so ? 
that I should not be even pleased that she should know how 
much and with what constancy I had loved her, though all in 
secrecy, silence, and despair ? Were I dying, I thought it 
might do me good to think she should not be ignorant of 
this. 

Well ! after a variety of arguments urged and answered on 
both sides, Mr. Granville and flattery prevailed ; and leaving 
him to his own impression, that the passion described was 
imaginary,. I allowed him to copy the verses, with which be 
walked off. 

That very day the manuscript composition was announced 
for the next morning's concert, at which, of course, the whole 
Hastings party would attend ! How can I describe the in- 
terest of that moment 1 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

I am advised to give her music o'mornings ', 
They say it will penetrate. 

Ctmbeline. 

I WAS early in the concert-room, and 90on saw the entry of 
those who alone gave it a charm in my eyes. 

From I know not what cause, Charles was not among 
them, which did not displease me ; hut Mr. Hastings escort- 
ed his daughter and sister, the sheriflTs lady, with a daughter, 
Miss Lucinda Mansell, a pleasing girl, and her odious 
brother. 

Bertha was arrayed in all her loveliness of person and ele* 
gance of attire^ combining the dignity of a queen with the 
grace of a nymph ; ih short, with all that distinction, yet 
Suavity of manner, which attracted the regard and attention 
of every one, from the highest to the lowest. Accordingly, 
she was surrounded in a moment by the elite of the gentry at 
York ; while I, at a distance, was more than ever shrunk in 
my own littlenes8,and more than ever impressed with my own 
temerity. 

However, the commencement of the concert dissipatetl 
these reflections, and left me eager for the performance of the 
important strain ; an eagerness which, from the reputation of 
Mr. Granville, who was known to have composed the music, 
and was otherwise so well known at York, seemed to he shared 
by the audience. 

It met with complete success. The melody was so beau- 
tiful, that it would have insured favor to any words ; but the 
words themselves had also a share of praise. This 1 found 
from the remarks of many to whom I s§t near, particularly of 
some yoimg females of prepossessing appearance ; though it 
was chiefly valuable to me for the hope this caused that Bertha 
might be of the same opinion. Fram what they said they 
Plainly thought that Mr. Granville was the author of the stan- 
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zas as well as the music. '^ What a delightful man that Mr. 
Granville must he !" said these young ladies. 

Can I deny ipy pleasure ? But, safely can I say, that it 
was only or chiefly because it showed it possible that another 
might think so too, and the verses be approved by her as well 
as by these strangers. This I thought not unlikely ; for the 
enviable Granville, enrolled in the Hastings' party, was seat- 
ed next to his lovely relation, who, to the annoyance of her 
other cousin Mansell, who sat on the other side, gave him all 
her attention. Nay, it was obvious, for I could see it front 
my station, that she was complimenting him upon the melo- 
dy, and perhaps upon the words, thinking them his ; for he 
replied to her animated address with a succession of bows, but 
also with shakes of the head ; the one evidently from acqui- 
escence, the other as evidently from disclaimer. 

All this was confirmed to me afterwards by himself, and, 
on leaving the room, I had the delight not only of receiving 
an angelic look of kindness from Bertha as she passed, but a 
direcf appeal to my opinion, whether the thought in the new 
stanzas were not charming ? Moreover this was crowned 
by an observation, that I had not called again upon her 
father. 

I went home, plunged in a sea of delight, and could not 
sleep that night for joy. 

The next day, Mr. Granville called again, and gladdened me 
by reporting what many, but particularly Bertha, thought of 
the stanzas. They were pathetic, generous, she said, delicate, 
and full of devotion, which could scarcely fail, she thought, to 
win the object of them. 

What an agitating recital for me ! Granville knew not the 
flame he was fanning, or the firmness he was undermining in 
relating this. " Let me tell you, however,'* said he, " that 
my honesty underwent no slight trial with my delightful kins- 
woman, who would have it^ spite of my asseverations to the 
contrary, that I was the author ; and concluded, playfully 
(you know how frank she is), that she was glad that the ver* 
ses were not made upon her, for she should be in danger." 

My cheek became instantly all fire at this account, which 
Mr. Granville, having moved to the window to look at a 
passing carriage, did not perceive ; but I was in still greater 
danger when be added, ^' By the way, Miss Hastings thought 
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you very ungallant yesterday, considering how intimate you 
had formely been at Foljainbe Park, and wondered at your 
keeping so aloof in the same room, but supposed you had 
grown 6ne at Oxford. She owned, however, you were the 
cleverest roan in the world at saving a lady from a fall in a 
ball-room." 

Granville having thus unconsciously set fire to a train, the 
mischief or extent of which he could not forsee, left roe in a 
sort of trance, from which for very roany minutes I did not 
recover. 

When I awoke, it is astonishing what a confusion I felt in my 
brain. Surprise, pleasure, uncertainty, hope, timidity, doubt, 
fluctuation, resolution— in short, like the booby Silvius*' (who 
seems no booby either as to his own case), I was '^ all made 
of passion, wishes, adoration, duty, observance, humbleness, 
patience, and impatience.'^ 

My thoughts of flight were alternately renewed and sus- 
pended. The lover, as well as the drowning man, caiches 
at a straw. From Granville's account it was plain thatl had 
a portion of — I was going to say her favor — but no ! even 
the Lover^s Hope could not fabricate that— so I contented 
myself with calling it good-will ; and did not her cheerful, 
kind nature bestow good*will on every one, even Mansell ? 

But then, what could I expect by remaining ! To be 
looked down upon ! to be told to keep my distance ! not by 
her, but by her brother, perhaps her father ! Forbid it pride ! 
Forbid it prudence ! Forbid it the noble name of Clifford, 
however decayed ! 

Yet to fly, to lose all mastery over myself I to live a cow- 
ard in my own esteem ! a slave ! an exile ! forbid it the same, 
pride and noble name ! forbid it everything that was manly, 
firm, or independent ! 

Unable to decide, or even to think ; unnerved by Gran- 
ville's information, though only of a very common-place mat- 
ter, meaning at best little, perhaps nothing, — I again sought 
my dear brook, sure, at least, of there finding solitude and 
leisure for my deliberations. 

But I was disappointed ; it was solitude no longer. And 
bow it was broken in upon ? The romantic Granville had 
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fouDd it out as well as myself, theagh be bad not, like my* 
self, wooed it for the sake of retireineDt. Id fact, upon bis 
discoireriag its pleasaotuess, be kad tempted tbe very persons 
i was striving to avoid to recreate themaeives in its shade and 
seclusion, while their more busy relatives, the sheriff and Mr. 
Hastings, were moiling in tbe service of their country, in t 
hot court of justice. Accordingly, be bad persuaded Ber- 
tha, chaperoned by her aunt, Mrs. Mansell, and accompanied 
by both her couans, to pass half an hour in that cool retreat. 

What a rencontre was here! No escaping if I would I 
Unwilling if I could. 

Bertha, in a simple flowered gown, and that most becom- 
ing of all the parts of female attire, a walking bonnet, was 
more attracting than ever, because more like one of my own 
degree. This perhaps I could have withstood ; but her 
pleased look, and' the manner in which she ejaculated, as if 
they bad escaped unintentionally, the words, '* O ! Mr. De 
Clifford, this is quite unexpected, and very appropos " — put 
all thought but of unmixed devotion to flight. 

She soon ei^plained what her exclamation meant, by say- 
ing, ^' do }'0u know there has been a great dispute between 
my aunt and cousin, Mrs. and Miss Mansell, and Mr. Gran- 
ville, on the effect which his stanzas (for we all say they are 
his) which so pleased us yesterday, might, or ought to have 
on the lady addressed ; and, to be sure, there never was 
such an appropriate place for such a discussion as this. It is 
a poem itself; and if 1 were to stay here, I think I could 
make verses too." 

My suspicions were all up in arms at this speech, for the 
place, as I have said, had genefated the verses in question 
but two days before. 

'^ But Grst," continued Bertha, ^Met me introduce you to 
my aunt, Mrs. Mansell, and my cousin^ Lucinda, and then 
they will go on with their argument with Mr. Granville.^^ 

So saying, and tlie introduction having passed, Granville, 
who quite laughed at the interest which the ladies seemed to 
take in it, returned to tbe subjects *^ Mr. Mansell and her 
daughter, my cousin there," said he, " have the cruelty and 
injustice to say that the man who would secretly nurse bis 
love, without encouragement or hope, must be a very simple 
or poor-spirited wretch, not worth thinking about. I, on the 
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coDtrary, applaud and lika him for bis modesty, and thrak 
that to have, loved in secret, and persevered at humble dis- 
tance, with no other ground for his hope than his wishes, 
denotes both a stronger and a purer devotion. Anybody cad 
love whose love is returned ; but his must be attachment 
indeed, who, like Petrarch, can cherish it without even de- 
claring it, much less knowing whether, if declared it would 
ever be accepted. What say you ?" 

^^ May I ask,'' said I, with some hesitation, ^^ which side 
Miss Hastings has taken ?" 

^' Perhaps she will tell you," cried Granville, rather mis- 
chievously ; but neither I nor these ladies can get her to 
declare her opinion, while she pretends to be on account of 
her inexperience^ and the difficulty and delicacy of the 
question ; and yet in a month more she will be seventeen, and 
is to come out." 

*^ If I were to be twenty," observed Bertha, " I ought rath- 
er to be a listner than an arguer upon such a subject." 

*' Your modesty ought not to let you off," said Granville, 
'^ particularly as it is a question for the ladies alone to decide. 
The men can know nothing of it. Indeed, for that we have 
our cousin Mansell's authority there (pointing to him,) who 
says he knows nothing about the matter." 

"And I dont wish to know," said Mansell, gruffly ; " nay, 
I think the whole thing stuff and nonsense." 

** There I believe you," observed Bertha ; " but I do also 
wish that I knew the author of the stanzas, and that we had 
him here ; he would at least tell us what he meant himself, 
and whether, as Lucinda says, the supposition of mere gratui- 
tous hope is impossible because unnatural. But I still think 
that Mr. Granville, who we all know is so romantic, is the 
author himself, though he tells us he got the lines from a friend. 
Who is that friend ? Do we know him ?" 

Granville laughed, and answered, ^' What if I were to say 
you do ?" 

Luckily he did not look at me, but without that I felt all 
over in consternation. I was hot and cold, and ready to run 
off, but was saved by the persuasion of Bertha, and indeed of 
all present, that Granville was the author, notwithstanding' 
his disavowal ; so that they did not observe my emotion. 

'^ Ah !" said Miss Hastings, '< it is mere affectation in 
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jOQ, cousin Granville, and not like a friend and relation, to 
deny it so uncaadidly ; and I dare say your friend^ Mr. De 
Cli^rd, thinks so too." 

'* Ask him/' said Granville rougishly, " what be thinks 
was the author's own opinion upon the question — for he knows 
him too — indeed, they are sworn friends, and it was through 
him that I produced the stanzas." 

He uttered this, as I said, rougishly, and, not knowing where 
be would stop, I again began to be alarmed. 

Bertha seemed surprised, and looked doubtingly at me, 
when Mrs. Mansell said, '^ Perhaps, as Mr. De Clifibrd 
is a friend of the author, he may think as he does ; and if 
be will uot inform us who he is*, he may, at least, tell us what 
was bis real opinion." 

Granville smiled again. I was more and more embarras- 
sed, but thought I could best recover myself by adopting the 
character assigned me. 

'' Certainly," said I, ^' I know the author, and think with 
him on most points, but particularly on this." 

'^ And your common opinion," said Mrs. Mansell, 
« is " 

'^ That hope is so buoyant, that nothing can make it sink, 
particularly the ' Lover's Hope,' on which these stanzas 
tuni ; for if real love amounts, as it is said it does, tcT adora- 
tion, I can fancy love even without hope, so delicious in it- 
self, that I could feed upon it and be happy, though banished 
forever from the admired object." 

Here 1 observed with interest that Bertha seemed most 
attentive. 

" What !" cried Mrs. Mansell, " though your mistress 
frowned upon you ?" 

" That I do not say," replied I, " nor, as you will ob- 
serve, does the author himself ; for he asserts, in terms, that 
though the cheek of his sovereign lady never glowed with 
love for him, yet, 

* Upon her downy arched brows 
He never yet observed a frown.* " 

" True," said Miss Mansell ; " but that is not hope." 
"Well then, even without hope," returned I, " I have a 
fancy that a man could be happy in feeding upon his love—- 
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that is, upon the attractions of his mistress's betuty, maBDers^ 
and cbaracteri though he knew he had nO'Chaoce of obtainiog 
her." 

^' Indeed !" cried all the ladies. 

"Yes; fori can fancy, nay, feel sure, that a man who 
doats to ainaost madness, but, like a subject in love with his 
queen, must feel himself hopeless, may still delight to nurse 
his passion, and would not exchange it for success elsewhere/' 

" This, indeed, is romantic, and at least, I should think, 
not very common," said Bertha. 

" You think then with us, my dear," observed her aunt. 

" 'Tis a thing I do not venture to think of at all," replied 
Bertha, whose young mind seemed afraid of advancing too 
far. " I must live long before I can be called upon to judge 
even of the possibility of the thing; but if possible. " 

'^ What then ?" asked her aunt. 

" Why I should think such constancy, under such dis- 
couragement, would not, as it ought not, be thrown away." 

" Ought not ?" asked Miss Mansell. '* Could you, much 
more ought you, to love for mere constancy's sake, where you 
otherwise could not be inclined to do so ?" 

" I know not," answered her cousin ; but this I know, that 
kindness will always produce kindness in return ; and if we 
love a dog or a bird because it is attached to as, much more 
ought we a human creature like ourselves." 

'^ But how, where there is no kindness evident," said Mrs« 
Mansell, " Mr. De Clifford's supposition can be realized, and 
love persisted in, without its being even known, is what I 
cannot imagine to be possible." 

" And yet," observed I, " ask the thousands who have 
gone mad for love, what hopes occasioned their feelings ? 
They cannot answer. Or take my former supposition of a 
young and lovely queen, who enchants the air you breathe 
with her presence, or makes it happiness enough for you to 
kiss the ground she treads on. Is it hope that causes you to 
do this ? No ; rather, I should say, with a most genuine, and 
yet most despairing lover, 

* Thus, Indian like, 
Religious in mine error, I adore 
The sun that looks upon his worshipper, 
But knows of him no more." 
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" What charming language I" cried Bertha, and she be- 
came very pensive, as if pondering the passage. 

" Upon my word," observed Mrs. Mansell, taking up the 
discourse, " we may talk of our cousin Granville's romance, 
but Mr. De Clifford beats him all to nothing. I only hope, 
for bis own sake, this is what he has called it, his fancy, not 
bis experience." 

'^ What does cousin Mansell think of it ?'' said Granville 
again, and drily turning to him. 

" As I hope to be saved," replied the young gentleman, 
switching his boots, '* I know nothing at all about the matter, 
except that you are all a set of confounded bores, and a con- 
founded deal too romantic for me, so I shall bop off. Mother, 
I shall meet you at dinner." 

So saying, this illustrious heir apparent literally effected 
what he announced, and bopped off from the walk. 

There was a pause of some minutes, and I began to wonder 
at my own courage in venturing what I had said, when Ber- 
tha, after ruminating some time, said, " Pray, Mr. De Clifford, 
where is that beautiful passage — the most beautiful and ex- 
pressive, I think, I ever heard — which you quoted just now ? 
He must, indeed, have been a lover who uttered it." 

"The he was a she," observed Granville. 

" But where to be found ?" 

" In Shakspeare,*' returned I. " It was the lament of poor 
Helena, who had fixed Rer affections on one too much above 
her even to imagine, much less, expect, success. Yet she 
fed upon her love in secret, and though hopeless would not 
part with it." 

" And who was this superior Lord, who was so unwittingly 
adored. by her?" 

" The Count of Roussillon," said I. " The secret was 
discovered by his mother, the benefactress of Helena, who 
loved her like her own child. The disclosure is almost still 
more beautiful than the passage you admire." 

" I never read the play," said Bertha. 

" Perhaps it as well you should not," observed Granville ; 
but what Clifford says is true ; the account of her love is pa- 
thetic, and its disclosure moving." 

'^ Cannot you two gentlemen between you," asked Lucin- 
da, " repeat it ; especially as you tell us we may as well not 
read the play ourselves ?" 
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" The task is beyond my memory," replied Granville. 

^^ And would be beyond mine/' said I, seeing all the ladies 
turned to me, " but that I was always so struck with the 
scene, and entered so thoroughly into the feelings of Helena, 
that I never forgot it : for I thought those feelings might be 
man's as well as a woman's, and I, possibly, some time or 
other, that man ; and then 1 might feel all the bitterness of 
ber pathetic exclamation, 

< I am from humble, he from honour'd name ; 
No note upon my parents, /us all noble.' " 

I thought Bertha seemed struck with this, for she lost her 
smile, and looked pensively on the ground ; but Miss Man- 
sell said with liveliness, ^'Then you can repeat Helena's 
confession, and will, 1 hope, favour us." 

"If you command me, certainly," returned I. "The 
speech is to the Count of Roussillon's mother. 

« Then, I confesi, 
Here on my knee, before high heav'n and you. 
That before you, and next under high heav'n, 
I love your son. 

My friends were poor, but honest : 
Be not offended ; for it hurts not him 
That he is loved of me : J follow him not 
By any token of presumptuoits suit, 
Nor would I have him till I do deserve him, 
Yet never know how that desert should be. 
/ know J love in vain, strive against hope, 

* Thus, Indian like, 
Religious in mine error, I adore 
The sun that looks upon his worshippers, 
And knows of him no more.'" 

During this recital I observed Bertha's eyes were fixed 
upon the ground, and she scarcely breathed, as if she feared 
losing a word ; and, whether the feeling, now deeper than 
this ^s my own case, gave any peculiarity to my manner 
(I certainly never felt so much affected by the lines ;) or 
whether their own impressed the listeners as it did, they all 
seemed pathos moved. 

Granville^s natural sensibility showed he was much affected ; 
but I wish to penetrate^ if I could, how the passage had 
wrought upon her whose impression was alone of consequence 
to me. She said little, but was peculiarly thoughtful, till her 
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eyes glisteaed with feeling. Mrs. Mansell, however, from 
her age, less affected, and inclined perhaps to banter^ 
observed, 

^' So, ibeo, Mr. De Clifford, you feared the poor lady's 
case might be your own. As I know tbe play, and that ib^ 
in the end succeeded, I give you all my good wWUes for the 
same termination." 

Bertha seemed struck, though she spok« not a word, but 
from that time was wrapt in her own reflections. Indeed tbe 
whole party, from I know not what cause, appe;itred after diia 
to prefer silence to conversation, till I took my leave, wbtti 
Mrs. Mansell, by way of a parting remark, said, 

'^ Mr. De Clifford, you must allow us to thank you fot 
more than your Shakspeare, for I think you have pretty well 
told us who was the author of the stanzas we bave so much 
admired." 
, 1 was startled, and her daughter laughed en espieghf yfhich 
seemed rather her nature. Bertba, still grave, only said, 
when I wished her good OKmiing, ^^ We bave indeed had a 
charming walk ;" and, reminding me of our readings together 
at Foljambe, she observed, " you have made me love Shaks- 
peare better than ever ;" words which, though they long ting- 
led in my ears, did not, I fear, in the end do me good. 

Granville, whose good will seemed to increase, on my leav- 
ing him with the ladies, begged I would breakfast with him 
tbe next day, the last of the assizes, when he was to return 
to Oxford. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Granville's advice to me to torget bertba, which 

I promise to vollow. 

Be ruled by me : for^t to think of her. 

« 

O ! teach me how I should forget to think. 

Sbakspeare. — Romeo ^ Juliet. 

Proud as I was of my brook, I found that it had not re- 
paid my fondness well ; for, on my return to the hotel to pre* 
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pare for leaving York, I felt an unusual heaviness on my 
mind. It seemed to me that I bad passed, in the walk 1 bad 
left, the sweetest moments I had ever known, only to lose 
them for ever. Yet there was something in the sweetness 
which I would not have exchanged, to be released from all 
the bitterness I underwent. I felt like the great Ormond, 
when, though worn with grief for the loss of the gallant 
Ossory,he exclaimed with exultation, be would not exchange 
his dead son for any living son in Christendom. So I, though 
oiy reverence for Bertha had been enhanced a hundred-fold, 
and the thought of parting from her, perhaps for ever, was 
almost insupportable, yet this farther advance to intimacy 
with her engaging character brought along with it a delight, 
which more than balanced the grief of losing her. I thought 
of my own couplet — 

'* The bliss of sensibility 
Doth richly overpay the pain." 

In the evening there was another ball, which it cost me 
fifty changes of resolution before I could decide to attend to 
^t or not. As it was, I came to a sort of compromise. I 
would not enter the room, but determined to see what passed 
in it, without being seen, and I actually disguised myself in 
the great coat of the landlord of the iun, and took my stand 
among those of the servants who were allowed to wait at the 
door, just within the room. 

My design was at least fulfilled ; for though I could not 
see far into the gay throng, I occasionally discovered the 
only thing I sought for — the movements of her who now so 
entirely absorbed me. Strange to say, though she again 
danced with Sir Harry Melford, and could not fail of dancing 
with her usual elegance, it was not with her usual spirit ; and 
when she reached the bottom of the dance, close to the en- 
trance where I was standing, she begged to sit down, to 
which, with proper politeness, her partner agreed. Yet there 
seemed a constraint in the manner of each towards the other, 
which surprised me. 

What a situation for a lover, to be standing unknown within 
ear-shot (for there was but one person between us), of my mis- 
tress and my rival ; for rival Sir Harry to my fears evidently 
appeared. Nor, had I been even his equal, or superior, was 
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be to be slighud. He was a man of uncommoD elegance 
and manliness of manner, at the same time marked ^iih those 
soft yet frank attentions which always engage so much of t 
woman's attention in return. The constraint, therefore, 
which I observed in both, seemed to me to proceed either 
from something very critical that had passed, or was expected 
to pass between them. She complained of head-ache and 
fatigue^ and he lamented it, of course ; but each seemed 
rather absent, till he imputed it to a long walk which he said 
be understood she had taken that morning. This she assured 
bim, in a more collected tone, could not possibly have don# 
ber harm, but rather good, for it had been remarkably agreed- 
able ; and then she asked if be bad ever seen the brook^ 
which she thought the prettiest thing about York. 

^' I should have been fortunate," said Sir Harry (as I 
thought, with something like coldness), ^Mf I bad been al- 
lowed to have been one of your party, by being informed of 
your intention. I am told too you had a very animated die* 
course on a most interesting subject." 

'^ He who told it you," replied Bertha, ^^ who I suppose 
was my cousin, I believe could give very little account of it, 
for be owbed be did not understand it bimselG and I moii( 
thoroughly believed him." 

" You had your brother's Oxford acquaintance with you^ I 
hear," said Sir Marry. 

*< My brother's friend and schoolfellow," replied Miss Hat>< 
tings. 

'' A great enthusiast, is he not ?" 

'^ A man of feeling certainly, and seemingly of genius, or 
he would not be such a friend of Mr. Granville." 

*^ Granville patronizes him, I believe, at Oxford." 

I do not think that is a word to apply to Mr. DeClifibrdy"- 
replied Bertha ; ^' be is at least a gentleman, and of very an- 
cient birti)." 

Sir Harry looked grave, and replied, ^^ He is at least fortu* 
Date in having yaur good word,' Miss Hastings." 

^'That will be of little advantage to him," answered she, 
in rather a hurried tone. '' But I feel quite recovered, and if 
you please we will stand up." 

Sir Harry bowed, and observed before they moved away, 

^^ Be assured. Miss Hastings, I mean to do anything but 
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disparage Mr. De Clifford, whose birth and talents I am 
aware of^ as well as the inequality of bis fortune to the for* 
mer prosperity of bis family. 1 should be glad to make bia 
icquaiuunce." 

*^ It would not disgrace you/' said Beitba ; and they re* 
joined the dancers. 

Indefinite, slight, and transitory as this was in itself, to me 
It was all interesting, and gave me subject for rumination the 
whole night. Having followed, therefore, the speakers with 
my eye till I lost them in the crowd, and there seemed no 
chance of seeing them again, I resolved to retire, which I did 
fall of a thousand vague and indeterminate thocrghts. For 
though to the coversasion I had heard nothing important 
seemed to attach, to me it was attended with an indescribable 
effect. I turned it every possible way, 1 ran over it twenty 
times in the night, and it was, on the whole, pleasing, though I 
could not exactly tell why. All that I knew was, that though 
I feared Sir Harry, I could not help respecting him, and that 
to Bertha I felt more bound than ever. 

Thetiext morning opened very different matters. True to 
my breakfast appointment with Granville, I hoped to hear 
much from him, though 1 knew not what ; for, as I bad seen 
him with the party the preceeding evening, I was sure every 
thing would be interesting that he had to tell. 

He be'gan by rallying me on the. impression which what he 
called my spouting had made the day before, on the ladies in 
the walk. My heart immediately beat high, and 1 panted to 
bear something of Bertha. Alas ! it sunk into very ordinary 
beating when he could only cite Mrs. Mansell and her daugh- 
ter as having made any remark. 

^^ Yet," said I, '' Miss Hastings seemed quite as much im- 
pressed." 

<< O ! yes, no doubt of it, only she did not happen to men* 
tion it as the others did." 

My hope immediately fell. 

'^ Except indeed," added be, " to join with them in feel- 
ing sure you were the author of the lines." 

'' Well, I care not," said I ; <' the mistress addressed was, 
as you say, merely ideal." 

^< So 1 told them," said Granville. 
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"And how came you/' cried I, "to tell them what 700 
certainly did not know ?" 

" Beg pardon," said he, " I did not think it was of any 
consequence ; but I will certainly rectify the mistake by tell- 
ing them that, though without hope, you are really and des- 
perately in love." 

" Not for the world," I exclaimed. 

" Some Oxford Queen, perhaps," said he. 

" Nothing so little likely ; besides, I only wrote the lines 
three days ago, on the side of the brook." 

" O ! I understand you," said he ; " it is a York mistress, 
then, or a mistress at York, that inspired you," and he look- 
ed very significantly. *^ But our tea and toast are getting 
cold." 

Now these few words had deprived me of all appetite. I 
feared my secret was discovered, and could not eat a bit. He 
perceived it, for his observation in these matters was keen, 
and his own romantic disposition made him alive to mine* 
As he really, therefore, felt an interest about me, he would 
not let the subject drop, but rushed, indeed, at once to the 
point. 

*' My dear Hugh," said he (for so he had used to call me 
at Oxford), " I wanted not this eagerness of yours to discov- 
er what you are ill able to conceal — that you are caught by 
the sweet beauty, and sweeter character, of my pifetty kins- 
woman, and that your stanzas, and the romantic devotion of 
hopeless love which you professed yesterday, all took their 
birth from her." 

This sudden attack confounded me, so that I had not m 
word to reply, and I looked the disconcerted thing I felt. But 
I was still more alarmed when he continued :— 

"My real regard for you, added to what I think my knowl<* 
edge of what your heart, if seriously moved, will make you 
suffer, would cause me to fear for this discovery, if 1 did not 
hope that it was the mere fleeting admiration of an hour ; 
such a one as I own I myself, at your age, have felt without 
mischief, and such, 1 trust, it will be with you." 

" Supposing your surmise true," said I, not a little confus- 
ed, "may I ask your reason for your fear of the one, or you? 
hope of the other ?" 

Simply because I think 70a much too good a fellow to 
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eocouDter the certain shipwreck of ycwr happiness, as well as 
of ail your prospects in life, This will indubitably attend 
your perseverance in an inclination (i will not yet call it a 
passion) which never can succeed." 

Observing I looked in consternation, perhaps annoyed, he 
went on wiib increased earnestness, but also with an increas- 
ed kindness of tone : — 

'' If you think I am taking too great a liberty, I have done. 
If you think me only a friend, anxious for your welfare, you 
will open yourself freely to one who, though still young 
enough to know what a warm-*hearted youth can feel for such 
« creature as Bertha, has ten years more of experience than 
you, and may therefore not be despised." 

^^ You think then," said I, in a tone less dogged than I was 
at first inclined to be, *^ that Bertha might at least justify the 
passion you suppose me to feel ?" 

'^ First tell me," returned he, ^' whether I am right. But, 
whether right or wrong, 1 am free to say, that I think Bertha 
night justify any warmth of attachment which any person, 
prince or peasant, might feel ; and so, perhaps, Sir Harry 
Melford has for some time thought." 

My heart sickened at the intimation. Alas! thought I, they 
are engaged. I gave a deep sigh, and mournfully said, ^* I 
at least understand and thank you now, for cautioning me 
so kindly. As a relation, they have confided to you that 
Sir Harry and Miss Hastings are betrothed. Believe me, I 
am glad—'Very glad." 

And so I was ; for, heavy as it weighed upon me, a gleam 
ef common sense opening to my mind,I thought this the likeliest 
of all things, by putting an end. to all possibility of prospect, 
to put an end to all my illusions. I was therefore almost 
sorry to be brought back again into the region of doubt and 
doating, by Granville's saying, ^' Sir Harry has attractions, 
and I wish, for his sake^ndeed, for both your sakes — that 
your fears were founded. But whatever his wishes, they 
are at least not yet accomplished ; the pretty Bertha says her 
hour is not come." 

My heart danced at this, yet I was a fool for allowing it to 
do so ; for what could it do, but plunge me deeper in uncer- 
tainty and despair. 

'< Am I to understand, then," said I, *^ that Sir Harry has 
oJSered and been refused ?" 
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'* Not refused ; yet not accepted. In the first place, her 
only feeling is that of surprise at any one thinking her (being 
eo young) a subject for a proposal of marriage. She says, 
gaiiy and truly, that at present she is married to papa* In 
the next place, a confession of bis agreeableness (as, indeed, 
is not to be wondered at, for he really is a very agreeable 
fellow.) is all that she can feel for him ; adding, with the 
, playfulness of her age, that she has not yet had dancing enough. 
In all this, she is supported by Mr. Hastings, while Sir Harry 
is as strenuously backed by Foljambe, who, with his usual 
vehemence, points out instances of brides of not merely sev* 
enteen, but of one, and even two years younger. If Sir Har- 
ry, therefore, pursues his suit, and when the lady has had 
dancing enough, he possibly may succeed." 

'^ Happy Sir Harry ?" cried I ; ''what is this but accep- 
tance, only made sweeter by 



' Sweet, reluctant, amorous delay ?* *' 

** Sir Harry does not think so," said Granville, " nay, baa 
trotchetsof his own about love, and thinks a lady who will 
not yield at the first summons, must either be engaged, or 
can never feel what alone will satisfy him. Ail this, however, 
1 should not have told you, but that you are concerned in 
the breach it is likely to create between two persons who 
have hitherto loved one another as a brother and sister ought, 
but seldom do." 

" Good God ! Foljambe !" 

''Yes! he is furious, for he has set his heart upon the 
match, and quarrels bitterly with Bertha for not acceding ; 
with her father, for declaring that there shall be no compul- 
sion ; and with Sir Harry, for refusing to persevere. You 
know his vehemence ; but this alone is not what con«- 
ccrns you." 

" What does ?" asked 1, with eagerness. 

" This ; and it is what made me counsel you as I did. 
Your attentions, as Foljambe calls them, to his sister at the 
bail, where you saved her from falling, filled him with jealousy 
and anger at the time ; and the denotiement with Sir Harry 
occurring the very next day, he is furious in the notion that 
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•be may g'l^o y^ou a thought. He accuses her to bis father 
for haviQg ever looked upidn you with even civility ; and, bav** 
ing beard of what passed at the brook, and all your romance 
tberci though communicated by a fool, hts rage is at its height* 
He recollects, he says, too great an intimacy at Foljambe ; 
curses the hour when you were admitted there ; and was angry 
with me for giving you a good word* In short, bis violence, 
always in extremes, here knows no bounds* I am glad, 
therefore, that you are leaving the town to-day, for I would 
not have you meet for the world." 

All this was wormwood to me, and I was seriously grieved ; 
yet, for the life of me, could not help being anxious to know 
whether there was any, or what, foundation for the supposi- 
tion that such a comparative outcast could have engaged any, 
the smallest portion of Bertha's favour. Were 1 to have beien 
banished, or to have banished myself for ever, the thought of 
such a thing would have been meat and drink to me for the 
rest of my life ; but to ascertain it, even if Granville knew it, 
^as impossible, without exposing me to the suspicion of a 
vanity too egregious to encourage. I would have given more 
iban I possessed to have asked the question, but wasashamed^ 
•—when Granville himself explained all he knew in finishing 
bis narration. 

It seems it was the sapient Mansell who had infused all this 
jealousy into Foljambe, both in his remarks upon what passed 
in the ball-room, and in observing in Bertha's presence, that 
she seemed never so much at her ease with anybody as with 
roe. To this she made a memorable reply : — 

'' Poor fellow !" said she ; " he had need for some one to 
seem easy with him, where others, after professing eternal 
friendship, shew nothing but 

* Hard unkindness* altered eye.' '* 

^' I cannot tell you," said Granville, " how I admired the 
decision and self-possession in one so young, and usually so 
sportive, with which she said this." 

'* O ! my friend," cried 1, " can you be surprised at me ? 
is she not an angel 7" 

Cease your rapture," answered he, looking more grave, 

till you have heard the conclusion ; for she added with dig- 
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fliey, ' I saj this to you, brolheri who have no right to disdain, 
for no cause, the 'man you once loved like an equal ; and aba 
to this officious gentleinan (meaning Mansell), who pretends 
to report what he has not mind enough to understand ; but if 
either of you suppose, from what passed yesterday, or this 
vindication to-day, that Mr. De Ciiffi>rd has ever conceived 
what you do him the wrong to impute to him, or that I think 
as I am impertinently supposed to do, the supposition is not 
only offensive and unjust, but slanderous. I desire, therefore, 
to be no more affronted by such insinuations.' 

" You see," concluded Granville, " that the spirit of the 
family is not confined to Foljambe. Her father, who was 
present, praised her for this speech ; Mansell cfrouched under 
it ; but Foljambe had not the generosity to say he was sorry, 
or even satisfied. The feeling of the whole family, however, 
including Bertha herself, being thus made known to you, I do 
hope, my dear Hugh, that if only for your own pride's sake, 
to say nothing of prudence and happiness, you will drive this 
youthful ebuUitiou from your heart ; — a thing which, what- 
ever 1 may have once thought of the difficulty of a conquest 
over love, is not so difficult as perhaps you imagine.'.' 

1 cannot even now but feel the variety of contending emo* 
tions which this narration created within me, and the straggle 
which arose in my mind upon hearing it. My eyes grew 
dim— -my head dizzy — and sickness came over my heart. I 
could not speak, and ceased almost ta think. 

Perceiving me pale, and as be thought, fainting, the watch- 
ful Granville exclaimed,- 

*' Come ; this must not be. I meant to rouse, not over* 
throw you. But, young and sanguine as you are, you surely 
must be alive to what both reason and pride demand of you. 
Even if Bertha were favourable, you surely would not seek 
to ruin her with her family, to say nothing of reducing her to 
beggary " 

"01 stop," cried I, — "stop the unnecessary admonition. 
Loving Bertha better than myself, you need not tax me with 
such selfishness. Even could she think of me as she is ac* 
cused of doing by that proud and unfeeling brother, whom 
she so well corrected, voluntarily and for ever could I forego 
the heaven it would be to win her. But my task would then 
be easy and sweet, in the thought that I possessed her favour, 
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»nd sacrificed my own f«elings to ber welf&rt. Here, how* 
ever, she herself avows that such favour would be slanderous. 
All, therefore, is dreary mortification, humiliation, and self- 
blame, for aspirwions mocked, and audacity punished. Ob \ 
who can bear the pangs of despised love V' 

'' You will have greater merit in the conquest of them/' 
said Granville* '' Nor, as 1 have said, is it so difficult ; only 
gird yourself to the battle, and though the contest is severer 
than I thought it would be, you will triumph like a brave boy. 
Meantime recollect that Bertha does any thing but despise, 
nay, evidently esteems you ; which is as much as she does 
by Sir Harry, though a favourite of fortune, and supported by 
her family — ^you the reverse. Ought not this to satisfy your 
pride ? the wound of which, after all, forms a very principal 
ingredient in the grief which aflfects a disappointed lover — 
which, as you never were encouraged, nor even declared 
yourself, you cannot be called. But, if necessary for your 
cure I could not give you a better history, either of the folly 
or the cure of love, than my own." 

" Pray," said I, " give it me." 

" Willingly. Imprimis^ the lady was an Oxford belle, the 
daughter of the head of a house, and therefore, in that place, 
one of the haute noblesse^ \t was my fortune to meet her 
e^ery evening in one or other of the walks, and it gave me 
such pleasure, that at last it became necessary to my happi- 
ness for the night. Nay, when every body was retiring to 
rest, I could never go to bed, without watching, as I some- 
times did, for an hour together, till I beheld the light of hef 
bed-candle through the crevice of her shutter ; nor could t 
leave it, till the light disappeared (during which imagination 
was briskly at work), and only then, thinking that all was 
over, and that she had sunk to her repose, could I retire to 
mine. I think you will allow here was folly enough." 

" But did you never tell your love ?" 

" Never. Nay, for a long time I did not know her, yet 
haunted her upon all occasions. As she was a ^reat walker 
out, and passed daily by my window, I was always seated till 
she appeared. I then dogged her. If she went into a shop, 
I was sure to want something in the same place : if I saw 
which way she walked, I took a round-about path to meet 
her : if I did so, I was in glory ; if she had turned before I 
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saw her, I was in despair. Meantime, I gatre her credit for 
every virtue and every accomplishment, and became sick and 
hopeless, because unknown to ber. I was at length intro- 
duced — found her a fool — and was cured." 

" How old were vou ?" asked I. 

" Your age," said he. 

I was silent for some time. At length, seeing he thought 
his case unanswerable, I observed, 

" Bertha, at least, is no fool, whatever your Chloe may 
have been ; and though all this may be true, and you may' 
not have invented it for my benefit, it does not applyi It 
was evident your were not — you could not be in love, know- 
ing so little of her." 

" Why not I," said he, " as well as Petrarch ?" 

" True," replied I ; ** but your example is unfortunate 
again, for Petrarch was not cured." 

" That," said he, " was probably because he never was 
introduced to Laura." 

If I was to be lectured out of my feelings, and made a con- 
vert to prudence from a destructive passion, I was fortunate 
in such a friend as Granville ; for from perhaps a soft na- 
ture, and certainly from bis own acquaintance with the way- 
wardness of love, he was better able to soothe and persuade 
roe than the sterner mind of Fothergill. With all my defer- 
ence for my good tutor, I could not help feeling the difference 
between them in this respect : for Granville, as I have said, 
was himself romantic — Fothergill, matter of fact ; Granville 
had often deviated into the fiowery paths of imagination — 
Fothergill had never quitted the beaten track of sober life. 

'Twas well for me that at this distressing moment Gran- 
ville — not Fothergill — was my physician. In fact, he made 
my case so much his own, and entered so kindly, as well as 
considerately into my situation, that I was made sensible of 
the egregious folly of plunging into mere romance, at the ex- 
pense of the plainest common sense, without being made to 
feel the humiliation of too severe self-blame. 

"Your position," sajd he, ** has at least this advaiUage— 
your mistress has broke no faith with you ; you are not num«* 
bered among the jilted ; you cannot complain of ill-usage." 

" And yex" said I, *' ill-usage might give me spirit, and I 
should have my pride to retire upon — here all is blank and 
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barreo— a weaiy waste— »' flat and unprofitable' — ^notbing bat 
a garden of weeds." 

" Say not so," replied he, for a garden more cultivated and 
productive— the garden of the world — lies before you, if you 
would but look at, and cultivate it. As for your pride, you 
must surely be prouder than Louis XIV, himself, to suppose 
you are wronged, because a lady to whom you never breathed 
a syllable of your love has not returned it, or rather has not 
herself fallen in love with you : and this I should say if you 
were a duke." 

" I believe," returned I, " I am a very great fool." 
" Stick to that," said he, " and your cure is at hand ; for 
I suppose you are not like Orlando, who, when Rosalind said 
she would cure him, replied, that he would not be cured. But 
you are really not so desperate ; for though, as far as making 
verses by the side of a brook is concerned, you may have 
' the quotidian of love' upon you, you have none of the marks 
which the same Rosalind so learnedly enumerates. You 
have not the lean cheek ; a sunken eye ; a beard neglected ; 
bose ungartered ; bonnet unhanded ; sleeve unbuttoned. 
You are rather point-device in your accoutrements.'* Be- 
sides, though it were not so, and though Bertha is charming, 
there are other Berthas in the world." 

** I almost started at this, and replied with quickness, 
"My dear friend, I like your reasoning, but not your rail- 
lery. I trust you think me not so common-place as to fly like 
a butterfly from one flower to another ; or that Bertha herself 
can be so little valued : — 

When the deTout religion of mine eye 

Maintains such falsehoodi then turn tears to fires." 

" Good," returned he ; " we shall soon, no doubt, have you 
an English Petrarch, burying yourself in some Yorkshire 
Vaucluse ; or, like Camillo, flying to the mountains, to live 
with shepherds. I shall certainly watch the county papers 
for an advertisement, which will begin with — * Whereas a 
melancholy man lately left his abode, and is suspected of 
wandering in the neighborhood of Foljambe Park : whoever 
will give information " 

^ As you tikt k 
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" Never !" cried I, interruptiog bim, and unable to contain 
myself — ^' never would I stoop to such humiliation, I should 
not care if Bertha knew all my devotion ; but never should 
that proud family have such a triumph over me !" 

" I bail the resolution," returned Granville/' and upon this 
ground, if there were no other, I rest for your recovery* Bui 
there is another." 

I eagerly asked what ? 

'' Your own good sense, and your very love itself for Ber- 
tha, whom, if you could win, you would not reduce to beggarj 
and estrangement from her family ; but whom not to have 
won, even without an inkling ofyour attachment, affiroots your 
pride it seems, and gives you a right to be unhappy.'' 

** My dear and true friend," I replied, " I own all my fol* 
iy, and you shall not complain of me* I will discard it, and 
you shall be better pleased the next time we meet." 

" Nobly resolved," said he, ^^ Felix famiaqut tit*^ 

And we parted, I trust, with mutual esteem-*-certaiQl)r 
with mutual kindness* 



CHAPTER XXI. 

I RETURIf HOME TO MT TAMILT. ^MT FEILINGS WHEN I QBt 

THERE. PLEASURES OF SECLUSION. 

Glad that you thus continue your resolve, 
To suck the sweets of sweet philosophy. 

Shakbpsare. — Taming of tht Shrew, 

I HAD now to prepare for very different scenes. My father, 
whom I have not mentioned all this time, because eagaged in 
the business which brought him to York, had left me entire- 
ly to myself, and, now the grand jury were dismissed, impa- 
tient to get home, he scolded me for staying so long with Mr. 
Granville. 

We were soon on horseback, and I own I made but a sorry 
companion to ray excellent parent. I was absent, silent. 
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heavy, aod doll, and listened but drowsily to bis observations 
upon tbe agriculture of the country. I was, indeed, so lost 
and inattentive, or, when I did atteod, so ignorant, that be 
good-naturedly gave up tbe attempt to engage me, saying, as 
ft parting bit, '* Ab ! Hugb, thou may'st be a scholar, God 
ble6s thee, but thou wilt never make a farmer." 

It was tbe last thing 1 desired to make, and indeed felt at 
the reproach much the same sort of disdain which Tom tbe 
footman, in the '^ Conscious Lovers," does at tbe idea of a 
man in love being sent for a tea-kettle. Tbe good Mr. De 
Clifford, however, seeing he could make nothing of me, fell 
at last into better company— his own thoughts. He was ab- 
sorbed by what might be going on at borne, or what might be 
tbe best course of crops for tbe soil of West Riding, acd we 
jogged on, to my great satisfaction, in silence. How my mind 
was employed, may perhaps be guessed. 

On arriving at home, I was for some time occupied by the 
affectionate offices of my mother, and tbe jollity of my broth- 
ers, tbe last a stronger contrast than ever with my own re- 
served disposition, now augmented twenty-fold. They, bow- 
ever, did not insist upon my having the same spirits as them- 
selves ; which was all I wanted ; and though they sometimes 
laughed at ^^ t' young doctor," for not knowing barley from 
wheat before it was in ear, upon the whole they paid me due 
respect, particularly wbea they fouod me, as tbey sometimes 
did, with a Greek folio before me. Upon these occasions 
they would ask bow soon I should put on petticoats and be in 
pulpit. 

It may be supposed that the Hall-house was not unvisited, 
and there also kindness awaited me ; but the ladies, though 
they wepe not sorry to have a dashing Oxford man (for so 
they called me till they knew better) among their followers, 
were less than ever engaging in my eyes. Their manners 
were, like their dress, flaunting and gaudy, and, by contrast, 
only reminded me the more of that graceful repose and simple 
elegance which, with all her cheerfulness, characterized the 
being who still engrossed me. They were animated and 
lively too, if being loud was to be animated, or being boiste- 
rous, lively. But this also, from the same contrast, produced 
rather disgust than admiration. Who ever, indeed, united so 
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niuob geotleness and inteUigence, with so much aniinatioD; as 
Bertha? 

Alas ! how was I spoiled, and how much better, I thought^ 
if, like my brothers, I could have rejoiced if the Misses Goff 
honoured me with a smile* This, however, wlis of little con- 
sequence, and I only mention it to account for the devotion 
;^bicb, more than ever, I gave to solitude. My lone walks 
were often protracted till midnight ; I saw every bird to bed, 
and was lolled to sleep in my own, only by the far-off tink- 
ling of the sheep bell. Often, indeed, without sleeping, I 
would lie in a melancholy, but far from un pleasing, reverie, 
gazing through the casement, purposely left open, to catch the 
perfume of the honeysuckle which peered in at the window--^ 

** While orer head the moon 
Sat arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
Wheel'd her pale course." 

These, after all, and spite of my hopeless thraldom, were 
charming moments, nor did I even wish to exchange them for 
liberty. Thus I was a practical illustration of that exciting, 
but what roost would call unnatural, fancy expre^^lrd by the 
poet : — 

^' There's nought in this life sweet, 
If men were wise to see% 
But only melancholy : 
Oh! sweetest melancholy !" 

The melancholy of a lover, however, is often, very different 
from that which is usually designated by the word. Though 
hopeless, I was not miserable, and I clung, to the comment 
Granville had made upon my situation, that it was not that of 
a scorned or rejected lover. With the usual elasticity of 
youth, 1 therefore encouraged myself to believe that it was 
only the disparity of our lots which made Bertha use the 
language she did, when she said that to suppose love between 
us was slanderous as well as impertinent. I therefore took 
no pains to perform my promise to Granville, to redeem my- 
self; nay, I am afraid I was rather proud (I certainly was 
not ashamed) of my chains, and though annoyed when forced 
into company, I did any thing but what my brothers (and 
my father too) thought I did — mope when alone. 

VOL. I. ]6 
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Thus I might say with Gray, mine was rather, a leucbo* 
choly than a meiancboly. Certainly, I nriight say, my dreams 
of love were like bis low spirits, ^* true and faithful compan- 
ions ; they got up with me, went to bed witt) me, made 
journeys and returns as I did, nay, and paid visits, and would 
even affect to be jocose, and force a laugh with me ; but 
most commonly we sat alone together, and were the prettiest 
company in the world." * 

In this love of being alone I was not a little assisted by 
my mother, with whom I was always a favourite, because 
she expected great things from my attachment to study : she 
accordingly gave, or procured me, full and absolute dominion 
over a little retired closet in the gable of the house, lighted 
only by a glazed door, which opened upon a garden— if a 
court of some thirty feet square, filled with sweet herbs, and 
a few of the common flowers, convolvulus, and nasturtium 
(dahlias were not then known) — if this could be called a 
garden. 

However, there was a picturesque old wall, in which was 
a. quaint old dial, much to my taste, and an ample spreading 
time-tree, which resounded with the bum of a thousand bees, 
and was the haunt of blackbirds, and sometimes of a squirrel. 
It bad, therefore, an air of seclusion and companionship at 
the same time ; and as the only entrance to it was through 
the closet, which I considered as mine, I had it all to myself; 
which was exactly what I wished. 

My father thougt I was absorbed in study, which was partly 
true, and left me alone ; and thus, night and day, I remained 
in undisturbed possession of my mind, which was all I want- 
ed ; and that mind, while thus allowed to enjoy itself, 
became to me a more valuable possession than ever I knew 
it before. 

My hermitage was delightful, for it gave me all the freedom 
of thought and action which solitude confers, without its 
drawback, a sense of uncomfortable loneliness. All was 
quiet within, and no fear of interruption from without, unless 
I choose it, — when the cheerful sights and sounds of a busy 
farm made a pleasing diversion. 

How much preferable to the solitary and monotonous, and 

•Gray to West. 
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therefore uninteresting, magnificence with which the great 
thinic it part of their greatness to surround themselves ! This 
indeed was a later lesson, which an acquaintance with pala- 
ces afterwards taught me ; palaces which, though filled with 
gilding and diamonds, are generally, from the struggles and 
passions of their inmates (not excepting their owners), desti- 
tute of the great diamond-— content ; palaces which, if not 
prop3rly filled, have the sadness of a desert; if filled, destroy 
from excitement all the calm and happiness of life. 

And thus I was brought more acquainted with myself than 
Oxford, or the world, could have ever made me ; and it is 
therefore that I hail the remembrance of it now, as of a pleas- 
ure unalloyed, because perfectly pure. 

To this epoch, thus passed, though so young, in what I 
may call a philosophical freedom, I may attribute much of 
that contemplative habit, and that observation of life, which 
have belonged to me ever since, and from which I have de- 
rived whatever independence of adventitious circumstances I 
possess — so much more valuable than all that riches, and still 
more that ambition, can give. This disposition was greatly 
encouraged by the perusal of that quaint old ballad which I 
found in a collection lent me by Sir Harry, entitled (accor- 
ding to the inscription), " The sweete and pleasuot Sonet, 
called, My mind to me a Kingdom is." 

So much indeed did my own mind chime in with its notable 
sentiments of moral virtue, that I cannot refuse myself tbo 
pleasure of refreshing my memory with some of its stanzas* 

^* Mr minde to mee a kingdome is, 

Such perfect joye therein I find, 
As farre exceeds all earthly bliiie, 

The worlde affords or growei by kind.* 
Though much I want that moat men haye, 
Tet doth my mind forbid me craTC. 

'^ Content I live ; this is my stay, 
I seek no more than may suffice, 
I presse to bear no haughty sway, 

Looke what I lacke my mind supplies. 
Lo ! thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with what my mind doth bring. 

* Derived from nature. 
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" I see how plentie surfeits oft, 

And hasty climbers oft do fall ; , 
I see how those that sit aloft, 

Mishap doth threaten most of all, 
They gete, theytole, they spend with care, 
Such cares my minde could neyer beare. 

** Some have too much, yet still they crave, 
I little hare, yet seeke no more ; 
, They are but poore, though much they have, 

And I am rich with little store. 
They poore, I riche ; they be^, I ffive ; 
They lacke, I lende ; they pme, Ilive." 

These maxims of life, richer perhaps in wisdom than po- 
etry, became my compass, when, as I oft did, I floated upoa 
the wave of uncertainty as to the inequality of mankind ia 
their different lots, objects, and conduct ; atid they brought 
me up almost to a level with those who I thought bad dis- 
dained me ; so that I became less and less dependant upon 
their smile or frown. 

In this seclusion, with which letters had so much to do, it 
may be supposed that Bertha's dear present of Cresset was 
fiot forgotten. In fact, it became more my companion than 
ever, and, as may be imagined, not solely for its use in keep- 
ing up my French. I was indeed ever fond of Gresset for bis 
own sake, and, in the humour I was in, fastened with heigh- 
lened relish on some lines which fell in with my prevailing 
feelings even more than the wise saws of the philosophic bal- 
lad 1 have quoted. Gresset, I thought, might have been, like 
myself, tossed in the uncertainties of love, vexed by the frown 
of the proud, or annoyed by the platitudes of the vulgar ; 
and, like me too, had perhaps courted solitude, when he 
wrote the following stanzas : 

^* Hereux qui, dans la paiic secrete 
D'une libre et belle retraite, ' 

Vit ignore, content de peu, 
£t qui ne se voit point sans cesse 
Jouet de I'aveugle Deesse, 

Ou dupe de Taveugle diea.** 

In the frame of mind I have described, I was particularly 
delighted with this, and his ability, by the force of imagina- 
tion alone, to turn winter into spring: 
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*« La dans la liberie tupreroe, 

Semant de fleurs toua lei instans, 
Dans rempire de Thiver meme, 
On trouve les jours du printemps." 

O, charming dream ! I often exclaimed ; would it could 
always be realized ! But more charming still what follows: 

** Calme heureux ! loisir solitaire ! 
Quel lieu n'a poiift de quoi nous plaire, 

Lorsqu'on y trouve le bonheur, 

Lorsqu'on y vit sans spectateur, 
Dans le silence litteraire, 

Loin de tout importun jaseur, 
Loin des froids discours du vulgaire 

£t des hauts tons de la grandeur." 

This was indeed flatteringly delightful to the temper I was 
in, and though an air-built castle, it was scarcely less pleas- 
ing on that account. I longed, I panted to make it more sub- 
stantial ; meantime was sufficiently happy with the semblance 
of it under the homely paternal roof I have depicted. 

In such pursuits as these; removed from every thing that 
could annoy, or renew annoying images ; free from fear in the 
morning of what I might meet in the day ; sensible that I was 
improving myself, and with no temptation to distract me from 
the quiet scene I had fallen upon ; in a little time I found, 
mysel/ calmed. I was still a lover, but no longer that tu- 
multuous, heart-swelling being, hurried to the extremes of 
feeling, as love, mortified friendship, or wounded pride, ob- 
tained the ascendant. 

Of Bertha I still thought incessantly, and always with 
devotion ; but no longer with that agitation, amounting to 
agony, whenever 1 thought of my hopelessness. I was still 
hopeless, but less disturbed, because the hopelessness was 
complete. And thus 1 still continued, ** religious in mine er- 
ror," and still adored the sun, but was happy in the adora- 
tion alone, without requiring that he should do more than 
" look upon his worshipper." In short, I had settled the mat- 
ter with myself. To love Bertha was my delight, my food ; 
to think of her, my fondest recreation ; but to expect to gain 
her, madness. 

VOL. I. 16* 
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Upon the whole, I was a gainer, for the attachment was a 
virtuous one, and as such preserved me from every thing vie* 
lous. Listen to this, ye young, while yet untainted in the 
world ; for whatever may be thought by the votaries of eter« 
nal dissipation and sensual pleasures, of all the guards that 
can be set over our virtue, the most efficient is, the desire to 
be esteemed by a virtuous woman. 



CHAPTER XXU. 

aiR HABBT MELFORD OVVCRS TO BERTHA, AND IS REEUSED. 

CONSEQUENCES OE THIS TO ME, IN THE E AMILT AT EOLJAMBE. 

Think, therefore, on reven^, and cease to weep. 

Shakspeare. — 2 Henry VI. 

As mine is the history of miud, ungarnished by adventure, 
or any of those stirring incidents or mysteries which, and 
which alone, can kindle the atteution of the reader of romance, 
I expect, if they have not closed the book already, they will 
close it now. Yet perhaps there are spirits which may think 
the picture I have given of myself, particularly in the last 
chapter, not wholly without interest. ** Nihil humani a me 
alienum puto" was a natural feeling before Terence recorded 
it, amd those who wish to study their own hearts by looking 
into the hearts of others may perhaps proceed ; though I give 
them notice that there are no conspiracies, murders, prisons, 
or elopements ; not even a seduction, or a ghost, to be found 
in my story. 

But though I should be glad to please the world, as I write 
chiefly to please myself, I shall proceed. 

The repose, or what may be called the lull of my mind, 
which I have described, ran great risk of being destroyed be- 
fore the vacation was over, by a letter from Granville. He 
was not, perhaps, politic in the communication, and the date 
of it from Foljambe Park, spile of my newly acquired phi- 
losophy, 6lled me with tremor ; it was as follows : — 

'* It will not be easy for you to account for the conduct 
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pufsoed by Bertbt, in regard to Sir Hany Melford* Moat 
obaequious as well as amiable ; youogy haodsome, elegant, 
rich ; — she has finally declined his addresses, and he has do* 
parted the place after two moDth's devoted attention. 

* Victus abit longeque ignotis exsulat oris, 
Multa gemens ignominiam,' 

'' If love were not a thing totally unintelligible as to any 
principle or rule which is supposed to govern it, I should 
never have done wondering. For even you are liberal 
enough to confess that Sir Harry was every way worthy of 
her. The affair has cost her many tears, from the rough and 
oppressive manner in which she has been treated by her 
brother. The latter examined her most tyranically, and with 
so little delicacy, that the shock it has given to her affection 
for him will not, I fear, soon be recovered. He was violent 
even to fury, and Ifoar to add what he said of you. In fact, 
you fully shared his indignation ; he accusing you in terms to 
his father of having made advances to Bertha, and her for 
having li^tenod to them at York. For this he adduces our 
cousin Manseli as a witness, who never a favourite of Bertha, 
was perhaps not sorry to revenge himself by the colouring (a 
most unfair one) which he gave to the conversation at the 
brook, and to another at the ball-room at the assizes. Charles, 
indeed, traf*es it further ; even up to the visit you made to 
Foljauibe Park when a boy. Of this I could know nothing ; 
bui as, out of pure justice to Bertha, I bore testimony to the 
incorrectness of Mansell's report, I find myself involved, deep- 
ly in this family quarrel. The worst of it is, that though I 
can depose most honestly to Bertha's perfect innocence (beg* 
gmg pardon of your self-love) of being moved by you, 1 can- 
not acquit you (indeed, you would not wish to be acquitted) 
of the sin of being moved by her. Upon my knowledge of 
this, and with having encouraged you to hope, I was challen- 
ged with so much heat by Foljambe, that I could not put up 
with it, but rejected his suspicions with disdain, uor would I 
sloop to answer the charge. 

" All this passed in the presence of Mr. Hastings and his 
daughter, and the latter was made exceedingly thoughtful by 
it, but said not a word ; the former was less moved than I 
expected, or rather he treated the matter with a coolness -and 
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discretion, accompanied with a dignified superiority, which 
made me admire him. In tnitb, the vehemence of Charles's 
character has for some time annoyed him ; particuhirly as he 
sees, what everybody else has seen, that he is of so uncon- 
trollable a spirit that nothing but the absolute dominion over 
his whole family, the head of it not excepted, will content him. 
If was hence, perhaps, that Mr. Hastings desired him to calm 
himself both as to his sister and me. ^ She has declared her- 
self,' said my uncle, * totally innocent of the revolting accusa- 
tion (you see I conceal no expression) which you have 
brought against her, I, myself, have more reason than I 
choose to reveal to one who usurps so much authority where 
he has no right to any, to feel sure of the truth of her asser- 
tion, and I will not have it questioned. Then, in regard to 
the conduct pursued by your cousin Granville, I see not that 
we have any right to complain of him for having made a dis- 
covery, even if he did so, the knowledge of which could do us 
no harm, any more than the thing discovered. Your sister 
has disclaimed the imputation as slanderous ; I will not have 
her truth disputed, and if you cannot confide 'in it I am sorry 
for you. As to Mr. De Clifford himself, who is at least a 
gentleman by birth, whatever his condition, — if he is unwise 
enough to place his affection where it is not, and never can by 
possibility be returned^ I lament it for his own sake ; but you 
have no right, without proof, to impute to him what it would 
be derogatory to his discretion to suspect without reason. 
You have shewn caprice and ingratitude enough towards this 
gentleman, whose chief fault, I believe, has been his presum- 
ing to give you good advice at Oxford, which I wish you bad 
taken. Meantime I will not suffer my little Bertha to be dis- 
honoured by degrading suspicions, nor shall she be tyrannized 
over before her time by a brother who I wish resembled her 
more than he does in propriety of conduct, as well as dispo- 
sition of mind.' 

** This speech, which seemed wholly unexpected by 
Charles, though it made him more quiet, did not make him less 
moody. He perhaps, knew that Mr. Hastings, with the calm- 
ness which always belongs to a man of quality, had also the 
firmness which is by no means incompatible with it. He was 
any thing but humble in his looks, which at first exhibited 
proud defiance ; nevertheless, in the end, he succumbed under 
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the.cool aod delermiaed air of authority and self-posseasioQ 
which his father exhibited, and which I really did not know, 
till then, had belonged to him in all its extent* Foljambe, 
therefore, contented himself with making a retreat in silence* 

" Bertha, much moved, embraced her father with tears of 
gratitude, who kissed her and told her, be never would bus* 
pect her of acting so unworthily, or you so dishonourably, as 
to entertain, even in thought, what Foljambe, in bis passion, 
bad ascribed to you both. He then desired her to find out 
her brother, and receive the apology which he was sure he 
would make her for having done her so much wrong. 

''The expectation, however, was disappointed; for the 
dinner afterwards passed in cold constraint between the 
brother and sister, and a sullen gloom on bis part towards bis 
father, which did not escape the notice of Mr. Hastings, 
though, unwilling to revive the subject, he made no remark. 

'' In point of cheerfulness, then, we are not a little changed 
from that harmony which once prevailed, and my regard for 
you has induced me to make this communication, as a reason 
for your exerting yourself to the utmost to eradicate those 
feelings, the mere suspicion of which, you see, has produced 
a breach of that family union, which of all men you would 
be the last to interrupt. I am also induced to make it from 
the absolute necessity there is for you to awaken from a 
dream which you may more than ever perceive nothing but 
madness can make you entertain ; lor to pursue the philoso- 
pher's stone with a hope of success would, I am quite sure, 
not be so mad as to hope for Bertha. This, indeed, you 
tell me y'ou never did. Can you then have a doubt what 
to do? 

" As I am not yet banished the house by the modem 
Tybalt her brother — and, indeed, I think both she and her 
father would not be sorry ior such a diversion as my presence 
can give — I stay a few days longer at their request ; a circum- 
stance which, as Foljambe has very honestly apprized me, 
is not favoured with his approbation. In a word, he is so 
bitter against you, for what he calls your presumption, and 
me for abetting you in it, as he says I do, and carries all his 
feelings to such an excess, that I cannot help thinking there 
is danger in him. Openness as to the extent of those feelings, 
and indeed as to every thing, is the only redeeming quality 
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he has, aod t great one it is. I wish he would allow me 
to like him more. Adieu ! i have ful6lled a duty to him and 
to you ; profit by it." 

Robert Granyiljle." 

It would not be easy to say what my feelings were on the 
perusal of this letter, except that they were a compound of 
grief and mortification, and yet of indignation and resentment 
at what I thought the indignities put upon me, not only by 
Foljambe, but even, as I thought, by bis father. What could 
be his reason, which be chose not to reveal, for not allowing 
his daughter's assertions to be questioned ? Had he expressed 
his abhorrence of me to her, and in his pride thought that 
sufficient? I felt, indeed, that by them all I was treated as a 
despised outcast, and in regard to my quondam friend, like 
old Cassius, I felt 

* Hated by one I loved, checked like a bondman ;* 

and like a bondman, with no power, or hope of power, ever 
to assert my equality as a man with those who thus looked 
down upon me. Oh, the throes that this ocfcasiooed wher- 
ever I went ! 

One of my favourite haunts was the churchyard of Bardolfe, 
on account of a walk of limes, the foliage of which, in the old 
quaint fashion, was cut into arched windows which overlooked 
the Bardolfe river, washing the ruins of the old castle, and 
therefore to me full of deep interest, not lessened by the 
thought of who had been and who was now the owner of it ; 
flattering the heart as well as the imagination with the sem« 
blance of a connection between them, however far fetched. 
Here I had sometimes recovered myself into calm after agita- 
tion, and here I directed my steps on the present occasion, 
hoping the same result. But the crisis was too violent ; and 
after pacing the walk several times, the letter open in my 
hand, read, and re-read, till I could read no more, I found 
myself exclaiming, 

** Which way I fly is hell — myself am hell ;" 

and throwing myself at the foot of a tree, though I gazed ap- 
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pereotly upon the landscape below, for a long time I gazed 
upon vacancy. 

By degrees my powers of vision returned : I began to dU» 
cern objects ; the river, the quiet meadow through which it 
flowed; the tranquil cottages which bordered it. These, as 
they always did, diverted my thoughts, and the paroxysm a 
little subsided, only however to assume a darker character) 
with a more lasting effect ; for my spirit rebelled. I could 
forgive, I thought, the being forbidden to aspire, but not the 
being despised. The anger of my estranged friend I met 
with equal fire ; but what I called the cool disdain of Mr. 
Hastings hurt me ; and for the first time I became a radical, 
who could not brook the inequality of mankind. 

It is astonishing with what sincerity of disgust, and deter* 
mination of purpose^this got hold of me, and made me give 
the whole aristocracy of England to the devil. I then fell| 
as I usually did when under excitement, into soliloquy, and, 
notwithstanding my devotion, found myself complaining of 
Bertha herself, in no measured language ; — for 

«* Wan despair, 
Low, sullen sounds my grief beguiled. 
A solemn strange, and mingled air, 
'Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild." 

Despair however, and a sense of affront, by calling out a 
retributive feeling, will sometimes do great things ; and with 
a noble contempt of all the persons whose contempt, as I 
thought it, had so hurt me, I once more resolved, though 
now from different motives, to drive them from my mind for- 
ever. In mere resentment, therefore, I gave myself, up to 
vengeance ; which however only amounted to this, that I 
resolved to rise to eminence in the world. 

How I was to do this, I did not stand much to inquire, but 
I resolved it. I may not make a fortune, thought I, but I am 
determined to be distinguished ; and this shall be my revenge 
on these proud Hastingses. 

The notion consoled and gave me a momentary elevation ; 
I rose from the bank on which I had been lying, and, after 
taking a few turns in the walk with a firmer tread, I stalked 
majestically towards home. 

In the disposition I have described, as I proceeded from the 
churchyard hill, I Met Sir Harry Goff and his daughters, 
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wbo all reproached me for having, as they said, deserted 
them. This, at least, seemed friendly, and 1 felt so deserted 
myself, that notwithstanding roy gloom, it gave me something 
like pleasure. I thought Sir Harry quite as kind, and less 
pompous in his kindness, than usual ; aitd for the daughters, 
whether from being really better, because more simply dress* 
ed, or that the the walk had given a peculiar freshness to 
their corapleiious ; or because, from some unknown cause, 
they were quieter and less dashing than ordinary ; they cer- 
tainly appeared more than ordinarily natural, and 1 was al« 
ways fond of nature. 

Miss Caroline, the eldest, and generally the loudest, had 
grown almost sentimental ; and IMiss Itnogene, the youngest, 
DO longer talked of the titled people she had met at Scarbor- 
ough. Miss Caroline, too engaged my attention by saying, 
while she eyed the ruins of Castle Bardolfe, how much they 
always affected her with the love of the olden time^ and bow 
much it would please her to have a real Bardolfe for her 
knight. Miss Imogeoe, on the other band, asked me a great 
deal about my Oxford studies, and talked of Addison. 

Whatever was the reason, I attended to them more than 
usual, atid for the first time observed that they had regular 
features and intelligent eyes. I grew gradually less splenetic 
as I observed this, and, to my surprise, found I was not only 
able to bear them, but even tried to be civil. It is ver}' cer- 
tain that the adverse comparison I always made between 
them and Bertha, was less adverse this evening than it ever 
had been before. 

The walk grew pleasant ; and having accompanied them 
home, I could not refuse their invitation that I should attend 
their tea-table. After that repast, they obeyed their father's 
summons to their instruments, one on the piano, the others on 
the harp, on both of which, it is but justice to say, they dis- 
coursed very passable music. In short, to my astonishment, 
after the excitement 1 had felt two hours before, and though 
my mind was still full of Bertha, yet it was not so exclu- 
sively full but that I was able to tolerate the presence of two 
pretty women, who at least treated me without disdain. In 
the little pomp, too, of their father's manner, there was min- 
gled so much heartiness, that I was able to compare it, with- 
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out disparagement, with the lofty aad awe-inspiring demea- 
nour of Mr. Hastings. 

Upon the whole, considering what had so recently absorbed 
and festered my heart, I was struck with wonder that any 
thing could mix itself with it, not merely without increasing 
the sore, but with something like a diversion of the malady. 
It was a problem in ethical science which engaged all my 
mind to solve (if 1 did solve it) in my moonlight walk home. 

This was certainly the first time since my acquaintance 
with Bertha that I thought the Gofis tolerable. Was Gran- 
ville right, then, when he said, "there were other Berthas in 
the world ?" It is most certain that on this memorable eve- 
ning I did all I could to think so, and found myself not 
shocked by a comparison I made of Miss Goff's commanding 
figure, and Miss Imogeiie's lustrous eyes, with the corres- 
ponding attractions of Miss Hastings. 

Let not my readers wonder at this, or call it unnatural. 
How many lovers have withdrawn their allegiance frorti a 
cruel mistress to give it to a kinder one ? Witness Romeo — 
and who shall question the authority of him who described 
that change? Even in common life, how many marriages 
have been perpetrated out of mere resentment. 

Heaven knows, however, my constancy, even under what 

thought tlnkindness, was in little danger ; for when I bad 
thought myself to sleep in thinking whether Bertha was so 
much superior to the Goffs, I awoke the next morning, de- 
cided in opinion, that no comparison could be made between 
her and. any one else in the world. The evening^ rencontre 
seemed a dream ; I found myself still the willing 
been, and Bertha still the paramount queen and 
heart. 

A settled resignation (I will not call it melancholy) now 
took possession of me, as I revolved all that Granville had 
written. I quite agreipd with him as to (what indeed I had 
never disputed) the madness of hope ; and this was only 
strengthened by the account given of the feelings of the 
family towards me. 

Yet, though this account was only natural and to be ex- 
pected, such is the natural self-respect of man, that I felt 
more aggrieved than humbled by it. They have a right, I 
said, nay, they ought to refuse my alliance ; but they have no 
right to despise me. 

voi^ I 17 
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. As far, therefore, as Foljambe was concerned, with whom 
1 had once been on such terms of equality, I felt my spirit 
erect and independent, and thought of him with the same dis- 
dain for his pride and inconstancy as be did of me for my ia- 
feriority. 1 bad done bewailing the loss of his friendship, and 
cared not for the rest. But Bertha was so entwined round 
my heart, that I could not pluck her from it, and as long as 
her own was free, of which her refusal of Sir Harry Mel ford 
was proof, I thought there could be no barm in enthroning her 
my sovereign, myself a silent, distant, and respectful subject. 
This could hurt no one but myself; and having thus com- 
promised the matter, my interest about her, though not sub- 
dued, became calmer, and settled down into a quiet habitual 
tenderness, unruffled by uncertainty, because destitute of 
prospect. It became, as I have said, part of myself — even as 
it were, constitutional — ^yet allowing me full liberty/ of thought 
and action in every thing else, and free to attend to all ob- 
jects of improvement and amusement or observation that 
might present themselves. 

One good (a lasting onej as I have before observed) arose 
from it — it kept roe purer ; for the thought of her character 
and manners confirmed and preserved whatever good there 
was in my own. 

In this improved state I returned to college, where I was 
received with all his usual kindness, and, I may add, his usual 
curiosity, as to the state of my mind, by the good and ob- 
serving Fothergill. 
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CHAPTER XXIH. 



I OI^EN Stir WHOLE MIND TO FOTHERGILL. BE SETS BEFORE 

ME THE PRACTICAL DANGERS OF MESALLIANCE. 

A fellow almost damn'd in a fair wife. 

Shakspxarb; — Othdlo. 

Tbe thoughts of my excellent tutor had, it seems, been 
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much employed upoo me during the vacation ; for though he 
bad always felt pleasure in directing the conduct and forming 
the character of all his pupils, not only his relationship, but, 
as he was pleased to say, my peculiar temperament, made 
him particularly anxious about me. There was something, 
he said, in the position into which I had fallen, that made my 
case more interesting, as well as novel, than any he had be- 
fore encountered ; and it exercised all his disposition to oh-* 
serve and moralise. 

Fothergill had not himself, I believe, ever, been a lover, 
but he viewed a love case, as he did all otbei-s which affected 
human conduct, with the acuteness of a practical philosopher, 
busied with the investigation of human life and manners. 
Mine, therefore, he told me had, even in absence, emphati- 
cally engaged him ; a proof of which he had actually prepared 
for me against my return, in some notes he had made of a 
critical visit to an old friend during the recess. 

This, however, was after a frank communication, which, at 
his desire, I made him, of the whole history of my mind and 
actions from the time 1 left Oxford, in which he marked, with 
bis usual sagacity, the bad effects of my irresolution and 6nat 
discomfiture in the outset) wheo> against my own fixed de- 
termination, I left the beaten road to Ferry bridge, for the 
flowery but dangerous route to Foljambe Park. 

"This,'* said he, " must have been the contrivance of the 
Demon Asmodeus himself, who delights in ensnaring young 
blockheads to their destruction. I shall have a plaguy task 
to get you right again. However, some of your adventures 
have amused me, and I am at any rate glad that the spell 
which bound you to the brother is broken, whatever becomes 
of that of the sister. That indeed seems considerably weaken- 
ed, and nothwithstanding your professions in vei*ss and prose 
by^e side of a warbling brook, you will, I trust, be disen- 
chanted by the business of the world. Meantime I have 
noted down for you some occurrence^ in the histories of two 
old friends and pupils of mine, which bear, I think, so point- 
edly on our former subject of unequal marriages, that I cannot 
help recommending them to your attention. 

'^ One of these stories," continued Fothergill, ^' is of Mr. 
Benjamin Bostock, who, not to be sure so highly descended 
9S a Clifford and u Bardolfe, but far richer (indeed a very 
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rich m2Lv)y had thought himself bl?9sed by b^ing accepted as a 
husband by a very poor lady of very high quality. The 
other is of Charles Sedley, well bred, well born, sufSciently 
wealthy, and used to the very best, nay, reGned society, for 
which he himself seemed most fitted both by nature and dis- 
position, and yet unhappy with a wife of his own choosing. 
This gentleman, in a fit of romance, bestowed himself on a 
very pretty female, of vulgar, or, as he called it, middling 
condition. Both these friends of mine seem to have been 
worse treated by their stars than they deserved ; and having 
been entreated by both to visit them, which I did in this last 
vacation, 1 kept a sort of journal of the result, ^hich I will 
now shew you." 

On these words, unlocking a draw, he placed in my hand 
several sheets of paper, which he desired me to take to my 
rooms and deliberately consider. I did so, and present a sum- 
mary of both histories in the following abstracts. 
. Mr. Benjamin Boslock was the son of a very considerable 
country brewer, wharfinger, and barge owner, who, from hav- 
ing been a mere clerk and overseer to his predecessor in the 
business, rose by his honesty and patient industry, coupled 
with a great deal of natural sense, to be first a partner, and at 
last sole owner of the concern. 

Without much education himself, he was resolved to give a 
liberal one to his only son, Benjamin, whom he sent first to 
Rugby, and then to Oxford, " where 1 had the good fortune," 
$ay$ Fothergill, '^ to become his tutor. I call it so, because 
I never knew a young man of better disposition, or more in- 
tent upon improving himself itx all liberal accomplishments. 
He was kind and open in his temper, had a taste for the arts, 
and a similarity of mind in all things but one, produced an 
intimacy between us different from the usual relations of tutor 
and pupil, for it did not end on his leaving college fcjfche 
world. Hence, though we hardly ever saw one an^er 
afterwards, we sometimes corresponded, and he even consult- 
ed me on some of his proceedings of critical importance to his 
welfare. 

With many excellent qualities, Bostock had some weak- 
nesses, so common as to find excuse at least in the example 
of others. Though far from being proud, he was ashamed of 
• bis origin, and ambitious to rise higher in society than be felt 
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himself to be. Though the business left him hy his father 
was hicrati?e, he therefore resolved to quit it altogether, as he 
had already quitted the homely though comfortable habitation 
amidst his wharfs, where it had contented his father to dwell. 
He therefore removed to a purchase he had made with that 
view, called Hall Barn. Here he commenced squire ; lived 
hospitably, though plainly ; did good, and was happy. 

During a visit, however, to London, where he passed a 
month or two in the winter, he made the acquaintance, through 
her brother. Lord Brandon, of Lady Cherubina Bragge. The 
family were high, but desperately poor, and though perhaps, 
as is often the case, only prouder for their poverty, yet their 
pride was not of that uncompromising kind which would spurn 
a plebeian alliance, or rather mesalliance, if it was accompan- 
ied by a proper equivalent in point of purse. On the con- 
trary, Lord Brandon himself was, even as a young man, a 
votary of prudence, and his sister being left dependant upon 
him, utterly without' fortune, a man worth a plum and a half^ 
and totally free from Jrade, though a wharfinger's son, was by 
no means, as Lord Brandon himself told Lady Cherubina, to 
be sneezed at. 

Lady Cherubina thought so too, and a very slight club 
acquaintance, between her brother and my friend, was culti- 
vated — with what views, you may guess. One of Bostock's 
weaknesses, as 1 have told you, was a strong desire to raise 
himself in the scale of society. He was alive to elegance 
and beauty, and Lady Cherubina, who was both elegant and 
beautiful, was only prevented from shewing how much she 
was so by the res angusta domu Lord Brandon, in fact, 
could supply her with little pin-money ; but as Bostock, 
though not too rich for an earPs sister, might be able to make 
this up to her, the prospect of doing so, and therefore of at- 
taching her the more to himself, if only frofn gratitude, he 
said, had no small influence wkh him in his views to happi- 
ness. 

In fact, Bostock^s nature was generous, and the very con- 
tracted mode of living to which Lord Brandon and bis sister 
were forced to submit, while it emboldened him in his aspira- 
tions, pleased his spirit in the thought that he could bestow 
upon her the ease and comfort she deserved. 

All this, as the acquaintance went on, was more and more 
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cherished hy the moderatioDy oot ooly in practice, b^t iq sen- 
timent, as far as he could judge from bis cooversatioiii which 
seemed to belong to both the lady and her brother. 

'^ In short," continued Fothergill's memoir, '* an offer was 
made and accepted, during the interval between which— that 
is, afitr the offer, but before the acceptance— »my friend, to 
guard against a false step, did me the honour to ask my ad- 
vice ; not telling me that he had already decided. I gave it 
very honestly, and indeed strenuously, against the proceed- 
ing; for I had long before formed those opinions upon the 
imprudence of unequal marriages, which i have endeavoured 
to impress upon you. 

^' Unluckily, my remonstrance came too late, for be bad 
been accepted the very day when my letter arrived, and my 
only comfort was, that, knowing nothing of Lady Cberubiua, 
I had confined myself to general, and had made no personal 
allusions. 1 left him, therefore, to his fate, and as be told me 
he was happy, I believed him. I could not, indeed, well 
make out why he had changed the name of bis bouse from 
the old English Hall Barn, by which it had been formerly 
known, to so Frenchified a name as Beaumanoir, by which it 
had been newly christened ; but as he told me it was only in 
indulgence of an amiable little whim of Lady Cherubina, 
whom he was bound, from her condescension in marrying him, 
to gratify in every thing that was reasonable, and 1 had no 
means of judging of the reasonableness of this, though 1 had 
my suspicions, I let it pass. 

<^ As he had now been married two years, and bis letters, 
though few, always announced that be was happy, I also dis- 
charged those suspicions. Still it was not without curiosity 
thatl accepted an invitation to pay him a visit in the summer 
at his new christened house. 

^^ On arriving, I was struck with what I thought a strange 
incongruity, in a porch of elaborate Grecian architecture with 
Corinthian pillars, stuck upon the plain old-fashioned edifice, 
whose many gables, picturesque enough in themselves, seemed 
put to shame by this heterogeneous modern addition ; nor 
could my quaint fancy help thinking it might be a sort of em- 
blem of tbe alliance of my friend, Benjamin Bostock, with 
Lady Cherubina Bragge. When I afterwards pointed it out 
to him as a want of keeping, which, with his good taste, I 
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wondered at, be, with some besitatioo, acknowledged it, and 
that be had even remonstrated against it ; but it was Lady 
Cherubina's fancy, which, after alt she had done for him, he 
could not well oppose. 

*' I quite approved this grateful disposition of his. To Lady 
Cberubina I now expected to be introduced, he having sent 
her up word of my arrival, and requesting her presence. But 
when the door opened, and I expected the ceremony of being 
presented to the lady of Beaumanoir, 1 was somewhat sur- 
prised with the flippant tone of a groom uf the chamber, in 
silk stockings and gold-laced knee-bands, who, addressing his 
master with the literal answer of his mistress, said ' Sir, my 
lady says she begs you will entertain Mr. Fothergill as well 
as you can yourself till dinner time, as she is really so busy 
that she cannot see him till then.' 

'^ i saw my friend was hurt, at this ; but not knowing what 
to make of it, I formed no conjegture, farther than to suppose 
Lady Cberubina was a woman who knew the value of time. 

^' A gay landau and four now drove up to the door, with a 
footman, a valet, and lady's-maid outside, and two ladies and 
as many gentlemen within ; and bandboxes and packages 
innumerable, though no more seemingly than was necessary 
for so many people. They were eagerly kissing their hands 
to someone in the window above, whom I rightly judged to 
be Lady Cberubina ; but what surprised me was, that, far 
from being eager to meet them, Bostock did not seem pleased. 
*They are my lady's cousins,' said he, * and have come too 
soon by an hour, as tbey will prevent a walk in the garden. 
1 hope, however, they will not come iu here, and we may then 
escape through the glass door.' 

** His hope was not disappointed ; for though the door of 
the room was thrown open, and all the four heads poured in 
at once, ihey as precipitately withdrew, as if by common con- 
sent, and, without the least notice of the master of the house, 
the whole ])arty ran up stairs, one of the ladies exclaiming in 
the way, ' It is* only Bostock and somebody with him ; let us 
go to Cherubina's dressing-room.' 

** My friend looked somewhat abashed at this, but forbore 
any remark, except that they were all mck friends ! He then 
invited me into the garden, where I found a strange medley, 
owing to most fearful alterations in the act of being perpe- 
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trated. The original plan of the enclosure had been in the 
character of the house, old«fashioned, straight gravel walks, 
dipt hedges, and yews cut into shapes, pyramidal, globular, 
and now and then a peacock. But all these were giving way 
to an attempt at both an Italian and a French garden ; mticli 
trellis and many balustrades, forming as much incongruity^ 
with the mansion as the porch in the other front. 

" I had not quite recovered my surprise at the cavalier 
conduct to my friend of his guests just arrived, and we both 
were for some time silent, till at last, by way of something to 
say, looking at the alterations going forward, I observed, ** 1 
suppose this too is the taste of Lady Cherubina ?" 

" He seemed a little embarrassed, when he replied, " You 
are right ; but it is all unfinished, and it is not fair to judge 
That trim hedge and all those yews are to come down." 

" * A pity," said I, though hesitatingly, for I saw it was 
against his own wish ; " those yews seem five hundred years 
old, and assort so well with, the bouse.'' 

"* True," said he, "but things are not advanced enouoh 
to be understood, and everybody allows Lady Cherubina has 
so exquisite a taste, and she was so decided about it, I 
thought it a pity, and useless, to thwart her." 

"I felt this unanswerable, particularly the last part of the 
assertion, so tried to change the subject, 'but was saved the 
trouble by another barouche and four, the very counterpart of 
the first arrival (dead and live lumber inside and out), which 
drove up to the porch and began to unload. 

" Seeing my surprise and almost dismay at this, Bostock 
observed, " It is only Lord Gay hurst, and his two sons and 
daughter, the uncle, and some more cousins of Lady Cheru- 
bina ; they always come here preparatory to the first of Sep- 
tember. Perhaps I ought to have apprised you f)f 4t, know- 
ing your retired habits ; but to tell you the truth, I was afraid 
you would not come if you bad known it." 

" * I trust there are no more," said I, somewhat annoyed ; 
which I saw rather discomposed him. 

" ' I am not sure," answered he, again somewhat embar- 
rassed} " for visitors are always Lady Cherubina's province ; 
and I never know exactly — that is, she does not always tell 
me how many or whom she invites." 

" * Is that quite so comfortable or convenient ?" asked I ; 
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but seeing that be was a little flurrledi I added — heaven for* 
give the equlvocatloQ — 'Mt at least shows on what very 
pleasant terms you must be together." 

« < Why, yes/' replied he, ^' it is pleasant to have no re- 
straint on either side, and Lady Cherubina has done so much 
for me, that it would be hard if she was not her own mistress 
in these respects." 

'' ' Or in any others," I was about to add ; but recollect- 
ing we were not at Queen's, I checked aiy tutor-like customs, 
and was silent. 

'< 1 own I was annoyed by the prospect of all this com* 
pany, having promised myself a quiet week with my old pu- 
pil, to say nothing of a wish to investigate bis real position 
as a husband, in a marriage so unequal in point of rank. Not 
that I thought there might not be happiness if each party 
studied the thing as they ought ; that is, if the gentleman 
made up his inferiority in birth and connections by great de- 
cision of character and superiority of mind, and the lady had 
sense and moderation enough duly to appreciate his merits ; 
but here I doubted both. Bostock was too sensitive, I had 
almost said too modest, too much alive to his own deficiencies' 
in birth and breeding, to be firm in asserting himself against 
bis high-bred wife, if she chose to oppose his authority ; and, 
from what I have heard, the Lady Cherubina was no cherub 
in nature, whatever she might be in name. 

'^ But the awful ceremony of introduction now approach- 
ed, and put an end to all my speculations. For I felt forced 
to brush up all my old recollections of the fine manners I 
had formerly seen, when 1 found myself in a rich drawing- 
room, furnished in the most costly taste by this high lady, 
and surrounded by half a dozen of her high relatious, with 
no one of my own degree to give me countenance, except my 
friend, who, though the master of the house and giver of the 
feast, I grieve to say, seemed to stand quite as much in need 
of countenance as myself. 

'' His wife, to do her justice, was a very magnificent per- 
son, tall and well-shaped, with a commanding, perhaps I 
might say a haughty air, eyes like basilisks, and hair in dark 
profusion. The former flashed incessantly, and yet seemed 
to have but little sentiment in ihem. She was anything but 
soft ; fitter we might say for a queen among subjects, than the 
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mfeof tibaurgetns genitthomme^'vifhich, with all bis merits, I 
am arraid, in the midst of his One company, my poor friend 
appeared to be. 

^'Indeed, tbe company seemed so to consider him, and 
when he saluted them, returned him but a slis;ht recognition — 
the men with a distant jerk of their chins, the women with a 
slight bend, instead of a courtesy ; no shaking of hands, but 
all immediately turning away to talk to the sovereign lady. 
Lord Gayhurst, who from not being admitted into the youug- 
er circle, (Jaute d'agremens), himself wanted employment, 
was the only person who seemed disposed to converse with 
htm. 

*^ All this engaged me during the four or five minutes which 
passed before I was presented, for which I prepared myself 
with due resignation, yet a little wondering at the delay. For 
Bostock, though so generally hearty in his manner, showed no 
alacrity to perform this necessary ceremony. Indeed, the 
lady was obliged herself to force it on, and, coming to tbe. 
place where I stood at her husband's elbow, said, in a loud, 
decided tone, but with a visible air of condescension, prom- 
ising even to be one of protection if necessary, " You are 
Mr. Fothergill, 1 suppose, my husband's tutor formerly at 
Oxford. I have often heard him speak of you, and your visit 
will make him happy. Indeed, be often wants tbe society of 
an old friend of his own set, to talk of former days, which is 
what he can seldom do here among so many strangers. I am 
quite glad you have come, for it will put him in bis element, 
and be a comfortable change for him." 

" Having said this, she returned to her friends in tbe circle 
she had left, who all seemed to admire Her for such proper 
and amiable condescension. 

" To own the truth, she did it vastly well ; whether friend 
Bostock had reason to admire her too, especially when she 
talked of his being among strangers in tbe midst of his wife^s 
family, is another question. 

" When dinner was announced, being no stranger to the 
etiquette which prevails in fashionable life upon these' occa- 
sions, I was curious to observe what would be the proceeding ; 
and as I knew my own place, that is, that I had no 'place at 
all, I very quietly kept behind, watching the rest of the party. 

*^ And here I rather felt for my timid pupil. As master of 
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tbe bouse» there could be no doubt of bis duty, which was, 
to offer his arm 40 the lady of the highest raok. This was 
Lady Sophia Gayhurst, who probably, knowing what custom 
required, could not have refused it; but seeing bin) rather 
falter, and uncertain what to do, she, nothing loath (indeed, 
very willingly,) took the arm of a more lively and more 
decided personage, a well-dressed Mr, Wilroot, who stepC 
in critically between her and Bostock, whom he thus 
threw out. 

'* The worst was, that as all the other guests, in expectation 
of his escorting Lady Sophia, as a thing of course, bad inatcb- 
ed themselves, be was left without a mate, and instead of 
leading the van, brought up the rear, with me for a partner; 
— nor was he relieved by hearing Lady Cherubina laughing* 
ly exclaim, ^ That is so like Bostock's awkwardness.' 

*' At dinner this little accident was not without its conse*^ 
quences; for Lady Sophia, having secured Mr. Wilmot» 
forgot that Bdstock, as master of the house, had a sort of 
rir^ht to her as a neighbour, and scudding to tbe upper end of 
the table, seized a chair next to Lady Cherubina ; and this 
seemed so preferable an arrangement to the lady next in 
precedancy, that she too abandoned (be lord of the feast, and 
the rest following the example he was left altogher without 
notice, with only myself and a brother clergyman, who hap« 
pened lo dine with us, for his supporters. 

*^ Though in reality this was a relief to him, as it delivered 
him from the irksomeness of talking to unwilling ears. I saw 
plainly that he was disconcerted ; and he was certainly not 
consoled by his lady's remark from the other end oCthe table, 
that Lady Sophia had only properly punished him for his 
want of attention. At this Lady Sophia laughed, the other 
ladies giggled, and the laugh and the giggle were echoed by 
the male cousins, all men of determined fashion. Bostock 
had nothing left for it but to laugh too, which he did, rather 
awkwardly, and took refuge in carving ; which, and being 
able to talk without restraint with two musty parsons, one on 
each side, consoled him in the end for the seemingly total 
neglect of the rest of the company. 

'^ I own I felt outraged by this gross breach of good (which 
1 have long found is by no means the same Bsjine) manners, 
for I need not tell you that the most distinguishing feature of 
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genuitie high-breeding is to shew the respect dae to every one 
wbe has not forfeited it, and not to imagine fhat you c^n ele* 
vate yourself by an affiscted contempt of others : those who 
do this are the real vulgar. 

" Having thus taken measure both of the lady of the 
boate, and my fellow-guests, I gave my whole attetition to 
where alone it was due, my forlorn friend, for such he seem- 
ed. After the ladies had retired, therefore, t suited myfelf to 
the seeming wishes of the young men, who preserved their 
distance at the other end of the table, by making no advance 
towards a junction with them. 

" Whether from timidity or resentment, Bostock seemed to 
have the same feeling, nor did be at all join in their conversa- 
tion, though it was entirely engrossed by ttieir prospect of sport 
in his different manors, of which they seemed to think him 
the mere trustee for their use. We, however, did not refuse 
the alliance of the old gouty Lord Gayhurst, who hobbled to 
OS, glass in hand, so that between the young honorables and 
our party, though that of their host, like that between Laza- 
rus and Dives, a great gulf seemed fixed. Admirable proof 
of high civilization ! 

"The same boundary line that divided the plebeian hus- 
band and his friends from his lady wife and her relations was 
marked out in the drawing-room, after we had rejoined the lat- 
ter at coffee. Unwilling, I suppose, to interrupt the reminis- 
cences of former days between her husband and me. Lady 
Cherubina left us entirely to ourselves, and this accommoda- 
ting disposition being fully shared by all her cousins, male 
and female, we took refuge on a sofa, which seemed to have 
been left vacant for that purpose at the other end of the 
room. 

" Meantime my brother reverend, being equally excluded, 
seized upon a splendid edition of the Conte Moraux, which 
lay open on the table, though he understood not a word of 
French, and devoured its fine plates for want of something to 
do. Bostock and I, therefore, were again left alone, as in a 
crowd, though in bis own house. 

" You would have been annoyed at all this ; your blood 
would have been up ; you would have complained of rude- 
ness, and what not. At your age, I might have done the 
same; at mine,' such things are too properly appreciated to 
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give uneasiaess. There was no radeoess iniendedf though 
there was most entire indiflPerence ; and what right had a rus- 
ty college tutor to expect anything else ? To be sure as her 
husband's friend, her husband's guest, and in her husband's 
house, which house was only hers through him, she might 
have shown me a little more attention ; but as she showed 
none at all to her husband, and all her friends followed her 
example, of what could I complain ? 

*^ In short, instead of a guest, I turned myself into a phi- 
losophic spectator of what was exhibiting, and in truth, it let 
me into a secret, or rather, confirmed me in a secret I had 
long suspected, that poor Bostock, the wharfinger's son, bad 
reaped no happiness from his marriage with an earl's daugh- 
ter.'* 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

OF TBS ADVICE GIYKN BT lUU rOTHEBOILL TO MB* BOS- 
TOCK, AND HOW IT WAS HKLISHSD. 

Tet do I feax thy nature ; 
It is too full o* the milk of human kindneBS 
To take the readiest way. 

"The evening," continued Fothergill's memoir, "now 
drew to a conclusion. The total absorption of his guests by 
Lady Cberubina, or by one another, to his own utter exclu- 
sion, was not less disgusting than remarkable. On one or 
two occasions he advanced from bis sofa to the favoured cir^ 
cle, but soon returned, for nobody spoke to him, or if he 
spoke himself, nobody listened. He had no key to their 
mystifications ; he bad not, as La Bruyere says, " leurs usa- 
ges, hur jargon, et leurs mots de rire" They seemed to be 
engaged in the mysteries of the Bona Dea, and when he ap- 
proached, looked upon him as proFane. 

" Once, when he only spoke to propose to the young lord 
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Lord Gayhurst's son, to show him a particular beat the next 
day, where the game promised to be plentiful, he was cut 
ehort by the youthful aristocrat's coldly thanking him, but 
begging he would not trouble himself, as be had himself 
already settled it all with the keepers. 

^' BostOck returned to his couch evidently hurt ; and as I 
was shocked with this insolence, it was a relief to me, as well 
as to»him, when we all retired for the night. 

" It is inconceivable bow I felt for him under these mortifi- 
cations, I thought of tbem all night, indignant at his wife 
for allowing, if she did not promote them, and at himself for 
submitting to tbem as he did. I ti^ished, nay thought, to ex- 
postulate with him ; but not only I feared the thing was gone 
too far to be remedied, but I had no right to meddle, and I 
dreaded the character of a meddler. 

^' The next day, however, without incurring this reproach, 
be of his own motion opened the whole subject, and gave me 
ample opportunity to tell him what I had observed, and what 
I thought ; for he very frankly asked my advice upon his case. 
I saw after breakfast that he endeavoured to get me alone; 
a thing by no means difficult, with the disposition which all 
bis guests seemed to have to indulge us ; so when he pro* 
posed to show me a temple he had built at the end of a long 
shrubbery walk, no one interposed to prevent our being a 
iete a tete. 

" In our way^ Bostock fairly confessed the uneasiness of 
his situation, which he feared was too obvious to bave escap- 
ed me. He said this in a low tone, interrupted every minute 
by examining whether any one was within ear-shot : but hav- 
ing now entered the temple and locked the door, he grew 
bolder, looking, however, again up and down the walk which 
the window commanded, to see that the coast was clear. 
He then began his meditated confidence pretty nearly as fol- 
lows : — 

" * Yes, my good friend, you must have seen, without any 
confession of mine, that I am in the happy state of not being 
roaster of my own house. As for the company by whom I 
am inundated and devoured, they are out of the question ; I 
am scarcely recognized by them as more, if so much, as Lady 
Cherubina's major domo ; and as to being her husband, it 
seems out of their thoughts, as well it may, since it never 
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seems to he in those of Lady Cherubina herself. These 
guests, then, (often twenty in number), being first, second, 
or third cousins, or very intimate and dear friends of my lady, 
* think they do me honor enough in passing the shooting sea- 
son, or riding my horses for me after the hounds ; for which 
they do allow me to sit at the head of my own table, though 
they scarcely think me worth speaking to when there. Yet 
while they eat my venison and drink my claret, they wonder 
that Lady Cherubina, with her fortune (her fortune, mind 
you), should not have a more regular supply of turtle, such as 
Sir John Pamper always has in Leicestershire. 

^' ^ All this time to address me as master of tl>e house, or to 
suppose we have any common topics of conversation, never 
seems to enter their contemplation. 

" * So much for my guests," continued he, " which I 
should not much mind, but that their example contaminates 
even nSy servants, none of whom, except the helpers in the 
stables^ and what they call the odd men in the yards, conde- 
scend to take orders from me. It was but yesterday that I 
told the butler I would not allow claret in the steward's room, 
and the fellow, instead ^of obeying, had the impudence to 
say, ** Very well Sir, I will consuk Lady Cherubina about it." 
As to my lady's maid, and a housekeeper she brought with 
her from Brandon, before them I dare not say my soul's my 
Own." 

" * All this astonishes me," said I, " particularly this last ; 
for whatever thraldom you may be in, with a wife whom 
your love alone might make you unwilling to oppose, to be 
afraid of those menials— ^yottr oum menials too — is beyond my 
comprehension." 

" ' Perhaps so,' replied he, ' but be assured in their opin- 
ion Jam a mere upstart. Their talk is all of Brandon Hall, 
and the nobility who lived there for ages, before canals, and 
wharfs, and barges were known. My lord, his lordship, and 
my lady and her ladyship, are never off their tongues; not 
from any particular respect for them, but from very great re- 
spect for themselves, since every time they give them their 
titles they elevate their own dignity. It was but the other 
day, having occasion to look at something in the bousekeep- 
er's-room, the lady president there, with fury on her brow, 
began to talk at me ; telling me in terms, that neither Lord 
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Brandon, nor his father before biro, demeaned himself so as 
to come into her apartcnent,'' 

'^ ^ Why did you not discharge her instantly ?" asked I. 

'^ ^ Alas !' said he, '^ you know not what it is to be married 
not merely to a person whom you love, but to one who, being 
so much superior to you in rank and family, feels both her su- 
perior consequence, and how much she has let herself down 
in joining her fate to yours. To discharge therefore an old, 
though insolent servant, attached to her family before she was 
born, would baffle even your resolution to accomplish, and is, 
in fact, impossible.^' 

'^ ^ I see not why,' said I, ^ if the case required it.' 

'^ ' It would occasion a breach,' returned he, ' and expose 
me to open reproaches, and perpetual innuendoes, the last 
more difficult to bear than the first, though both most annoy- 
ing to my peace.' 

'' ^ You have then experienced these innuendoes ?' 

^' ^ My dear friend,' said he, ' there is no disguising the 
truth ; indeed, to reveal it, and ask your counsel upon it, was 
one of my great objects in begging you to come to see me. 
It was pretty obvious to me, when 1 married Lady Cheru- 
bina, that I was taken upon sufferance, at least by her family ; 
and though I believe 1 possessed her affection at jirst^ and 
she seemed grateful for the absolute dominion I gave her over 
myself and fortune, I soon found that her consciousness of her 
cloth of gold was incompatible with any respect for my cloth 
of frieze. But alas ! this is by no means the worst.' 

'^ He then, in increased agitation, with deep sighs, and even 
tears, after much hesitation, whispered in my ear, though no 
one was near us — 

^^ ' You will scarcely believe it, but she will not now allow 
me to enter her boudoir.' 

" ' Good Heavens !' exclaimed I, ' for what reason ?' 

a i Why, she had observed, she said, that nothing deadened 
the pleasure which married people take in one another's com- 
pany so much as too frequent and too long interviews, in the 
power of either to command at pleasure ; that it was the 
height of vulgarity, to be always running after one another, 
and allow no place to be sacred from mutual intrusion ; and 
that, from girlhood, she had always been accustomed to have 
an apartment so entirely her o^n, that her father, when alive, 
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and afterwards her brother, had always refrained from break- 
ing iu upon her retirement. She hoped, therefore, I would 
not be offended if she requested to be allowed the same pri- 
vilege, notwithstanding our nearer connection. ^ It leaves my 
mind,' she said, ' a power of expanding itself with a freedom 
upon whatever engages me, for which I am always the bet- 
ter ; and then you know,' she added, * our meetings after 
these little absences in solitude are always the pleasanter.' 

" * Though 1 own I did not much relish this proposal, and 
thought it was not exactly the custom of married people, or 
that there was any vulgarity in a husband and wife wishing 
to be together, yet she talked of the matter so prettily, and 
made the proposal with so much sentiment and delicacy, that 
I could not help admiring her.' 

" ' You assented, of course ?' said I. 

« ( Why what could I do ? I did not like to be held up to 
her aristocratic relations as a vulgar husband, and they, as 
well as she, assured me that what was proposed was always 
the custom in very high families ; that the higher the parties, 
the more their independence of one another, and that nothing 
so much denoted superior quality and fashion as this domestic 
rule. I trust, therefore, you do hot blame me ?' 

'' I assured him I pitied more thaa blamed him, and hoped 
for belter thinjjs. 

'^ He said he hoped so too, but found he had been doing 
so for twelve months in vain ; in short, *She treats me,' said 
he, < like a vassal. She has already become indifferent to my 
wishes and plans of domestic comfort, in the enjoyment of 
her society upon a more retired scale than suits her taste. 
She is, as you sec, of a very superior mould, and commanding 
though cold temperament ; which, added to an internal con- 
tempt for my mean origin, leads her perpetually abroad, dis- 
pensing with me as a companion ; or if, and whenever, at 
home, she requires to be surrounded by her whole clan, who 
all look up to her, and down upon me, though fond enough of 
the good quarters they always find provided for them.' 

*' ' Neither my fortune nor my sense of independence will 
stand this, and yet I am so wanting in true spirit that I know 
not how to break from under it, Alas ! every way your 
caution as to unequal marriages is now brought borne to me. 
Lady Cherubina herself is hot the wife I thought she would 
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be, or whom I ought to have chosen ; and as to her cousins 
and dear friends, they remind me of Penelope's suitors. But 
her ladyship, unfortunately, is no more Penelope than I 
Ulysses,' 

^' ' Meantime/ added he, ^ I have not a friend in the world 
to open myself to but you, and I hailed your arrival as that of 
an ally, who would at least give me good counsel, if he could 
not actually deliver me.' 

'^ * It ^ere easier,' I replied, seeiug him pause, ' to give 
advice, than to take it. And 1 could and would give it but 
for one objection, strong, perhaps insuperable/ 

'* ^ At least let me know it.' 

'^ ^ Yourself. For with Lady Macbeth of her husband, I 
may say, 

' I fear thy nature ; 
It is too Aill of the milk of human kindneBS, 
To take the nearest way.' '* 

" * And what is that way ?' asked he. 

" * Discharge these saucy menials, whether your own or 
Lady Cberubina's. I would almost say discharge Lady 
Cherubina herself, rather than live in such disgraceful thral- 
dom.' 

'' This, and the warmth with which I said it, had an effect 
not unexpected on my too easy friend. He started, turned 
pale, and exclaimed, * You are too bold ; you know not what 
you say.' 

** * I know it so perfectly,^ said I, * that nothing short of be- 
ing prepared and ready to go the whole length of it will ever 
release you from your chains.' 

^^ * Perhaps,' rejoined he — ^ perhaps (I am not sure) I might 
screw myself up lo the dismissal of servants, who think they 
have only a mistress, not a master. Perhaps I might even be 
able to close my doors on these suitors, as I call them, who 
presume to despise me — but Lady Cherubina! Impossible ! 
Nay, I know not what you mean by the rash word you have 
used.' 

'* ^ You may suppose,' replied I, * that by discharging 
(begging her's and your pardon for the phrase), I could not 
intend the same thing as in regard lo your other tormentoi's ; 
but I did mean that you ought to be prepared to n.eet ar.d 
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brave the utmost resentment she could show, if, after an ap- 
peal to her reason, she is so much devoted to family conse- 
quence, and so little to duty, as to deny you your just rights. 
1 suppose,' added I, ^ if is her pride only you have to contend 
with, not her tenderness. No tears ; no faintings ; no com- 
plaints of tyranny on your part.' 

'^ ' Little chance of it,' said he, smiling rather bitterly at 
the thought. 

'^ *' Then, if necessary, be as proud as herself. Nature and 
the law place the staff in your hands ; do not throw it away.' 

" * What if she should leave me ?' asked he. 

'^ * Let her ! She will soon return. At any rate it is better 
than to live with her and be trampled upon by the suitors. 
By the way, an excellent comparison that of yours.' 

^Mle was silent, as if revolving what 1 had advised, and at 
last said he would think of it ; but added, shaking bis bead, 

" Periculosse plenum opus aleas tractas."* 

'^ I asrreed, and only repeated, ^ be firm and all will be 
well.' 

" * God send it,' said he, and unlocking the door, we con- 
cluded our conference. 

" The picture I have given of the first day I passed with 
poor Bostock was so exact a prototype of all the rest, that I 
need not describe another. We had a few more consulta-^ 
tioiis, but without coming to any determination, and he always 
pleaded, not unreasonably, that while the cousins were on the 
spot, there was no possibility of beginning the reform. Mean- 
time the slight went on ; lady Cherubina was occupied by 
any thingv but her husband ; the guests had it all their own 
way; and, seeing little opportunity of my doing any good 16 
my friend, who seemed more and more a cypher in his own 
bouse, I gladly shortened my stay at Beaumanoir to visit 
Sedley, as I had promised." 

* " A labour vast, 
Doubtful the dye and dire the cast." 

Frazer's Horace. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

OF ANOTHER SPECIES OF MESALLIANCE.-— 8T0BY OF MK. 

SEDLEY. 

Ileptttation is an idle and most false imposition ; ofl got without merit, 
aiid lost without deserving. — Shakspeare : Othello, 

"I HAVE already," continued Fothergill's M.S., "in what 
I have said of my accomplished friend Sedley, given some 
insight into his character, which in fact, when 1 first knew 
bim, and for some time after he quitted me, was one entirely 
of refinement. He cultivated elegance in every shape, wheth- 
er in literature or works of art ; of wiiich his library, his house, 
furniture, and household, and particularly bis gardens, for 
wbicb be had a great taste, gave proof. He was always full 
of animation ; had much romance, and a thorough disinter- 
estedn/ess. He was at the same time fastidious to a fault, 
particularly in regard to women, and from a disgust at what 
hid called the heartless elegance of higher people (a great 
mistake), thought he had the best chance of finding the com- 
panion he wanted in the simplicities which he expected to 
meet with in a lower station. 

"True to this principle, he married a young per- 
son of neither birth nor fortune ; on the contrary, an 
absolute dependant, but whom he described to me as of 
exquisite beauty, modesty, and feeling. She was in fact the 
humble friend of one of his high relations, who needed her 
as a companion, and with whom he often saw her. 

"'She i^ not so cultivated,' said he lo me, 'as I could 
wish, but no matter ; she loves me, and will love me the 
better for making her so. There is a natural and simple ele- 
gance about her, with which a husband may do any thing. 
Her family are, 1 am afraid, very low. But quHmporte 1 1 
marry Aer, not her family.' 

" 1 had nothing to answer to all this, but sincerely to wish 
him happy. 
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'* For four years I heard very little of Sedley ; and having 
been often invited^ resolved, on leaving Beaumanoir, to piss 
a few days with him at Sedley House* There at least I 
should be sure of not encountering the humiliating exhibition 
of a man of worth and opulence, like Bostock, succumbing to 
mere pride and fashion, and afraid to consider himself the 
master of his own house. Accordingly, I took rather an 
anxious leave of Bostock, — who, however, was hopeful enough 
of himself to promise to write to me the result of his resolu- 
tions, — and I crossed the country to take Sedley by surprise. 

'* On driving up to the door I was surprised myself; for I 
was struck with the air of discomfort which every thing seem- 
ed to exhibit. The coiirt«yard was full of nettles ; the steps 
of an otherwise handsome portico were disjointed ; and some 
of the windows broken* At the latter, too, I observed at 
least half-a-dozen heads, some of children, some adults, male 
and female, but all staring with vulgar curiosity, as if they 
had never seen the arival of a visitor before. 

'' The door was open^ed, not by a footman (though Sedley 
had always been remarkable for clean, good-looking men ser- 
vants), but by an absolute draggled, dirty maid« 

^^ But what surprised me still more, when I alighted and 
got within the passage, was to hear a voice, attempting cer- 
tainly to whisper, but naturally too coarse to succeed desiring 
Hannah (whoever she was) to pull the duster out of the 
window. 

'^ This was explained to me on entering the room, by per- 
ceiving that a duster or napkin, had been thrust into the 
fissure of one of the panes of glass which had been broken. 
The voice it seems had proceeded from a tall, fat, massive- 
looking dame, with a red face, between forty and fifty years 
old. She was in a dingy gown and coarse apron, apparently 
the mother of five or six young people in the room with her, 
one of them a baby in her arms : two of them grown-up girls, 
not over clean ; the others, children, who retreating round 
her, and laying hold of her gown, stared at me with their 
fingers in their mouths, shewing little modesty, but much 
mauvaise honte. 

" Seeing no signs of either my friend or his pretty wife, I 
set down the portly female for the housekeeper, and the 
children as her's, though how they all came to be the inhabi- 
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tants of a handsome reception-room^ I could not make out. I 
was soou satisfied on that head ; for the supposed house- 
keeper, advancing to do the honours of the room, told me at 
once that she was Mrs. Snagg's ; that she was Mrs. Sedley's 
mother, and that she was sorry Mr. and Mrs. Sedley were not 
at home, for they had gone out ^ to take a hairing in their 
little chay.' 

" I bowed my thanks for the information, to which she im- 
mediately added, " All these here children are my daughter's, 
for she has one every year, and this baby (dancing it till she 
grew very hot) is the youngest.' She then added, * but these 
two tall girls be my own.' 

" She then made many excuses for the door being opened, 
as she said, ^ by one of the low maids of the house, not even 
by the lady's maid, which would have been better, but that 
both she and the butler and footman had been sent out on 
some busmess, and as for the boy, who was under the foot- 
man, he was never to be found, as indeed was always the 
case with them boys.' 

' '^I again bowed my compliments for all this intelligence, 
but, in truth, could say little in commendation of what I saw, 
whether of my friend's, or her owtt progeny, from the speci- 
men exhibited by their manners or appearance ; nor was I 
profoundly struck by Mrs. Snaggs herself. I was rather, 
therefore, relieved when she said to the children, ^ Come, 
dears, it is your dinner-time, and the gentleman will excuse 
us ;' then, asking me if I would not have a bit of summut for 
lunch, which I declined, she left me, very little ofiended at 
her want of ceremony, as she called it, in leaving roe by 
myself. 

" My astonishment at all this may be imagined, as Sedley, 
I recollected, in announcing his marriage, had told me his 
wife amply made up for being only in what he called a mid- 
dling condition of life, by great softness of manners, excellent 
understanding, and elegance of person. She could not at 
least, I supposodV-resemme her family in any of these respects. 
This was to.be decided hereafter, and to amuse myself till my 
friend should return from his hairing,! wandered out of doors. 

" What I saw there did not give me much notion of his 
taste for elegant gardening, about which I knew he had for- 
merly been enthusiastic ; forming himself upon Walpole and 
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De Lisle. I expected, therefore, when I sought and found 
the garden, to see, at least, well-kept beds of flowers, and 
well-pruned trees. The flowers and the trees were there, but 
any thing but well kept* Moreover, my progress in the 
principal walks was impeded by lines, which crossed one 
another in various angles, on which were hung to dry whole 
Fegiments of the family linen. This entirely put to flight att 
notion of the elegance which I expected to find. 

^^ 'This is wonderful,' said I to myself; * some roetamor* 
phosis must have taken place in friend Sedley, since he used 
to talk so feelingly on the beauties of a garden.' Further re»» 
search was, however, put an end to by hearing his voice cal- 
ling me by name, for the clothes-lines interrupted the sight. 

'^ Though heartily glad to see me, he was shocked and 
abashed in the midst of his gladness. He reddened, and 
seemed even mortified — was certainly much disconcerted. 

** ^ This is really too bad,' said he, after shaking hands. 
• You owe this to my good mother-in-law ; really, a respecta- 
ble woman in her way, but who will suffer nobody to have a 
will of their own in any thing resembling the economy of a 
fnenagCy and particularly of a great wash. I had strictly for* 
bidden this appropriation of my garden to a drying-ground, 
yet she has taken advantage of my absence for only two hours 
to order this nuisance to be committed. I hope you will ex- 
cuse it.' 

'^ He seemed so discomfited with what had happened, that 
be could hardly reply to my inquiries after himself and wife, 
and seeing two mai^s coming down the walk with fresh clothes, 
absolutely stormed at them. In vaifl they pleaded that the 
hanging out was by Mrs. Snaggs's orders. ' I have repeated- 
ly told you,' cried he (perhaps, forgetting me for the moment,) 
' not to obey Mrs. Snaggs, particularly in this, and if it hap- 
pens again I will discharge you.' 

'^ He said this so angrily, that it surprised me, for he was a 
man of great natural suavity. He hitaself seemed sorry, or 
rather ashamed of his own warmth before a visitor, though 
that visitor was an old friend, and began lo make apologies, 
saying, how vexatious it was to be so thwarted. ' However,' 
added he, ' as Mrs. Sedley's mother, she seems to have a sort 
of right to manage these little matters for her, and, indeed, 
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saves her a great deal of tronbie by her attention to the child- 
ren, in nursing and instructing them.' 

'^ The word ituirueting did not pass unnoticed in my own 
mind, from the specimen she had given me of her qualifica- 
tions that way; but I did not think it right to make any re- 
mark, and hastened to be introduced to Mrs. Sedley, of whom 
from his accounts, and his having been induced from her 
merit so to elevate her from mediocrity, I had formed the most 
brilliant expectations. 

'^ Nor, as to her looks, or at least her face, was I alto- 
gether disappointed. It was of the very finest white and red, 
temt de lU et de roses, with dove-like eyes, but little anima- 
tion; which, considering his love for it, surprised me. Her 
features were all regular, but none of them spoke ; her cheek 
seemed silky soft, but no dimple ; her lips absolute coral, but 
no smile. So much for her face, which, if it shewed tran- 
quillity, it was the tranquillity of apathy. Then, as to her 
person, which Sedley had so praised for its elegance — if that 
had ever existed, it was gone ; perhaps, for a reason which 
her mother's account of her annual fecundity might supply. 
Certain it is, that being a nurse, and, as such, wisely discard- 
ing all restraint from dress, though not two-aud-twenty, she 
was any thing but a nymph. 

^' I expected to be made amends by something like soft- 
ness and grace of manner. But, though in this respect it was 
the reverse of the commanding boldness of Lady Cherubina, 
and there was no affectation, a dead and languid expression 
of the usual phrases of welcome was all I could obtain. She 
had none of the coarse loudness of her mother ; but I thought 
I could have excused a little even of that, could it have di- 
minished the Mrs. Shandy qualities which seemed to belong to 
her. Upon the whole, I did not think the inconvenience of 
having such corapauions as I had already made acquaintance 
with was compensated to my friend by the charms of his wife. 
But this en passant, for as yet it was early to judge, and be- 
sides, it was his affair, not mine. 

*^ I perceived that my friend was earnestly, perhaps anx- 
iously watching to see if he could discover in my countenance 
the impression made upon me by a wife whom he had so 
praised, and for whom I afterwards found he had almost re- 
nounced the world, certainly the higher circles of it. For be 
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was now, as I soon perceived, surrounded and absorbed hj 
that wife's relations, who by no means neglected the privi- 
leges given thern by the connection. The two tall girls, his 
sisters-in-law, whom 1 bad first seen, now returned with their 
red-faced mother, their cheeks not yet quite delivered from 
the mouthfuls of pigeon-pie which they had been cramming; 
I may use the word, for their large limbs and puffed-out figures 
denoted its usual effects. They were, at least, desirous that 
their sister should share her own good things, for they pressed 
her to do as they had been doing ; saying, in the broadest 
Yorkshire, ' that the poy was pure good.' 

'' Mrs. Sedley had good taste enough to feel this, and I saw 
was disconcerted, but her husband seemed distress itself at the 
ebullition. He blushed up to the ears, turned to the wia^ 
dow, whose broken panes did not console him, and, as a di- 
version, began seriously to scold* Mrs. Snaggs for allowing the 
children to play trap-ball within doors. ' There can be nei- 
ther comfort nor neatness,' said he, ' where there are broken 
windows ; but thus it is, every day, spite of all I can do#' 
He said this with angry looks— indeed, quite out of temper-^ 
in which be seemed to have undergone a change since 1 bad 
seen him ; nor was he softened by the reply of Mrs. Snaggs, 
— who seemed one of those who, to use her own expressions, 
always gave to others as good as they brought. ' Why, dear 
me,' cried she, not recollecting, or not caring for my pres« 
ence, ' what's the matter with the man ? What odds does it 
make, when you can so well afford to pay your bills ? But I 
declare there is no doing anything right ; always scold, scold/ 
scold ! Ah ! it was not so when you first married Leity.' 

^^ My friend was now utterly confounded. He dared not 
look at me, though he looked most angrily at his wife, as if 
reproaching her with her mother's vulgarity. This frightened 
poor, gentle Mrs. Sedley, who, with a quivering lip and 
trembling voice, whispered, rather than exclaimed, ^ Oh, Mr* 
Sedley, do not frown so ; you know it always kills me to see 
you frown ; but you are always so angry,' 

'^ At this she threw herself back in her chair, and covered 
her face with her hands. He immediately flew to her^ say-* 
ing, ' My dearest creature, I am not angry with you,* 

'^ *Oh ! but you are with mamma, and that is worse,' said 
she ; and she began to sob, which distressed him siill more. 

VOL. I. 19 
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" Peroeifing that ihcre was an actual scene preparing, and 
pitying bis confusion, wbich was very evident, 1 had nothing 
left for it but to remove myself from being a spectator of the 
struggle, and fairly decamped, walking into the court, until 
my friend, either as victor or defeated, should join me and 
explain these strange occurrences. 

^^ In a few minutes he came out, and very frankly said, 
' There ; you have discovered in five minutes what I have 
endeavoured to conceal from you for nearly five years ; I 
mean, how much, between my wife's tenderness and her 
mother's vulgarity (for I must speak out) 1 am worried out of 
roy life with contending feelings. Poor Letitia is so soft and 
bending before me, calling herself always my protegee, and 
ine her benefactor, which 1 cannot get her to leave off — she 
18 so conscious of her obligations to me, as she ingenuously 
confesses, in marrying ber, tb^t it is impossible to assert one's 
self, even against her mother's coarse and usurping insolence, 
without being cut to the soul. I am not, as you see, wife- 
ridden ; but 1 own, what is worse, I am, if I may so say, 
mother-in-law-ridden and wife-tied. Certainly, it is a less 
evil to be a downright slave than to have one's hands bound 
so as to be forced to a daily submission to officious imperti- 
nence and unceasing vulgarity.' 

*^ This speech let me at once into my poor friend's situa- 
tion, certainly melancholy, if not downright unhappy. To 
say nothing of his wife, whom he evidently still loved, but 
who did not to me, by any means, answer the description be 
had given of ber, it was palpable that he was hourly made 
miserable by the vulgar minds and coarse manners of the re- 
lations by whom be was surrounded, and who stuck to biro, 
as he observed, like leeches. ' 1 could no more get rid of 
them,' said he with a sigh, ' than I could get rid of vermin, 
except by destroying them ; and this,' he added, with still 
more distress, ^ would destroy my wife.' 

" I was horrified with this picture of a fine mind and gen- 
erous heart, disappointed in all its fair expectations of happi- 
ness from congeniality of disposition and manners, and I saw 
in it only another proof of the evils attendant upon a mesaUi' 
ance^ I now plainly perceived one reason, at least, why he 
had withdrawn from those elegant circles to which be had 
been accustomed, and shut himself up with such inferior 
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beings, I bad attributed it to a romantic love and admiration 
for bis wife. 1 found it was because he was ashamed of her 
connections, from whom he could not escape. They lived 
with him in the country, and took lodgings near him in town^ 
and every hint he gave of a wish to be delivered from them, 
while it produced in Mrs. Sedley the most entire devotion to 
his will, produced also a proof that she thought herself a vie** 
tim sacrificed to his pleasure. Tears and fits followed fast 
upon one another, and as she was always either in the family* 
way, or a nurse, the consequences would have been dreadful. 
His very love, therefore, stood most in the way of his 
wishes ; and he was thus as much enthralled by the too great 
softness and morbid sensibility of his protegee wife, as poor 
Bostock was by bis haughty mistress. 

^'This thraldom of his I had farther occasion to observe, in 
the shocks which his good taste were doomed perpetually to 
suffer from the companions to whose society he was condem- 
ned. At our breakfast, his mother-in-law would have called 
forth Lord Ogleby's fearful and emphatic exclamation, * Hot 
rolls and buter in July !' such was her love for them, and 
such the quantity she laid in. At dinner, her ponderous form 
and heated complexion were not softened by a costly, thick 
crimson velvet dress, in the dog-days. A very large and 
coarse neck, though made very fine, was not fined down by a 
chain of massive mock cameos, seemingly of Derbyshire spar. 
This, and the exertion of eating and carving, occasioned her 
to suffer profusely, for which there was a perpetual recourse 
to her handkerchief — nay, as she herself told us, she often re- 
quired two. Sedley, groaned outright, but bis gentle lady 
only exclaimed ' poor mamma !' 

" The two young ladies, his sisters-in-law, seemed so occu- 
pied with the pleasures and labours of eating, (sometimes 
sucking their fingers, and sometimes the inside of their cheeks, 
to give a favourite morsel an additional zest) that they spoke 
little ; which so far was an advantage, that it lessened the 
sources of Sedley's disgust But who shall tell bis consterna- 
tion when they laded gravy into their mouths with their knives 1 

'' I must not omit an accession which the company had re- 
ceived at our first dinner, in the person of Mr. Stubbington 
Snaggs, brother of the hostess, a strong-built, ponderous gen- 
tleman, with a bead very like a bull-dog, and who seemed to 
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realize the representation of the gormandizer in Wilkie's ad^ 
mirable picture of the Rent«-day — who, with a large bone 
•ticking across his mouth, is holding out bis plate for more, be- 
fore either plate or mouth is empty. 

*' After dinner this gentleman confirmed his brother's mor- 
tification by proving, from his discourse, that his inward senti- 
ments were as gross as his outward habits. My friend, there- 
fore, seemed relieved from a heavy burthen when, our wine 
being finished, he asked me to escape with him into the 
garden. 

*' H^e be recommenced the subject of the morning's com- 
plaint. ^ It is not,' said he, ' that I love my wife less than 
when I married her.' Here he hesitated, fearing perhaps that 
be had opened too much, but went on, as if in parenthesis, — 
^ You see I still look upon you as my counsellor and confes- 
0or, though no longer my tutor.' 1 begged him always to 
consider me so, and as such to believe me a friend heartily in- 
terested for his welfare. * I trust, however,' said I, ' that the 
prospect of happiness you anticipated from Mrs. Sedley's at- 
tachment, and her capacity as well as wish to cultivate her 
mind, so as to be thoroughly your eompanion— I trust that 
this balances all these drawbacks, which, 1 own^ seem great, 
but for which she at least is not to blame.' 

" ^ My dear friend,' said he, pressing my arm, * I wish the 
balance you talk of coidd exist ; but were my wife more what 
I hoped to make her, and really all she wishes herself to be 
Sot my sake, I doubt her's, I doubt anybody's power to make 
me content with the purgatory in which I live. Nothing short 
of banishing these low relations, and others whom you have 
not seen, whom, to break with, would bieak her heart, could 
restore me to myself; and the purchase, you see, would be 
too dear.' 

^ ' Mrs. Sedley, then,' said I, 'has other relations !' 

' ' Alas ! a second edition of brother and sisters, the very 
counterparts of these ; and it is astonishing with what indefat- 
igability they relieve guard ; so that my house is never free 
from theniy or I from despair. It is hence that I am driven 
into banishment from all my own society, among whom, as 
you must have seen, whatever my wife may be, these people 
are absolutely not presentable. But they even, in some de- 
gree, contaminate Letitia herself, who, having nobody to please 
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in the artiole of manners but her husband, and being too sure 
(she thinks) of him, takes no pains to correct a growing indo- 
lence in that respect, which blinds^her still more to the faults 
of her family. The good breeding she certainly once pos- 
sessed, when with my cousin, Lady Lancaster, is fast ebbing 
away, where there is nothing but its opposite to be seen as an 
example for imitation. Her mother and sisters, naturally 
slatterns, and more so from being totally uneducated, have 
nothing to preserve them from sloth. Hence every thing they 
undertake is neglected and goes to ruin, and Letitiais becom- 
ing too like them in this respect. Even to dress is now an 
exertion which fatigues her; and seeing no one but myself to 
participate in the pleasures of mental cultivation, much less to 
kindle emulation, it is with pain I see her gradually sinking, I 
will not say to a level with those about her, (that would be 
too horrible,) but into an indifference to their manners, 
thoughts, and conversation. Believe me, I am far from happy.' 
. ** At this he gave a deep sigh, and veiled his face with 
bis hand. 

'^ * Yet her gratitude,' said I, endeavouring to console him. 

^' ^ Ah ! that gratitude,' cried he, interrupting me ; ^ would 
I could root the word from the voeabulary. It is that which 
causes me more distress than almost all the rest. It comes 
too often forward, not to make me think it takes the place of 
love. Had she been my equal there would have been no 
place for it, and every little attention, every fond caress 
would, for it must, have sprung from tender attachment. But 
to have purchased it, as it were-^— which gratitude implies 

O ! the thought is unbearable.' 

*^ He was evidently suffering under this suspicion, and I 
knew not how to relieve him, as he alone could be the judge, 
if anyone could, of its truth. Every way the prospect was 
bad, nor was it mended by any thing I saw during the week 
I staid with him« Mrs. Snaggs nnd her daughters continued 
the pictures of reckless and brazen vulgarity, and Mrs. Sed- 
ley, although not disgusting, and comparatively polished, was 
evidently of so inferior a cast of mind as to give me little or 
no notion of a companion for her cultivated husband.. 

** I left them mournful at seeing so little hope of improve- 
ment in their prospect. Nor did I Gnd greater comfort in 
regard to my other married friend, Bostock, in a letter I re^ 
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ceived from bim on my arrival at Oxford, telliDg me that all 
the suitors having taken their leave, b6 bad thought it best to 
put off the reforms he meditated with Lady Cherubina till 
some other opportunity," 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

TUB SUBJECT CONTINUED, IN WHICH SOMETHING OF THE 

EXCLUSIYES IS DISCUSSED. 

Herb ray tutors manuscript closed, and I regretted there 
was no more of it ; — for the narratives which 1 have set forth 
were only some of several which had been drawn up by this 
observing man, whose disposition and general practice, it 
seems, was to note down any thing and every thing he met 
with remarkable in the characters and conduct of men in their 
progress through life. * 

.These notes he bad formed into a volume, which be called his 
book of human nature, and told roe I sliould probably one 
day find myself portrayed there in glowing colours, under the 
bead of Enthusiast. 

Well ! and why not? What great act, or great conception, 
but ows its rise to enthusiasm ? What youth of twenty ought 
ever to be without it ? To be sure, it is for the most part a 
plunging, prancing steed, which sometimes throws bis rider, 
and often gets bim into scrapes, from which he does not 
always recover ; but after a little training, and when got 
into the beaten road be ^oes the better for it in tbe end. 

Much as I respected Fothergil's judgment, particularly in 
the philosophy of man, of which I had had excellent proofs, 
I was by no means naturally inclined to take things on mere 
authority, where I had any doubts of my own to be cleared ; 
and I had many on this very subject. I could not therefore 
help, on re-delivering bis manuscript, requesting a few expla- 
nations on the general question of unequal alliances. What 
was or was not equality on the whoU^ and not partial dispro- 
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portions, ought, I thought, to be always settled before we 
came to a general conclusion. 

^' You are right," said he, '^ and I am far from being so 
dogmatical as to refuse a full investigation of parts, in order 
to make up our minds to a whole. In poor Bostock's case, 
the inequality was not confined to birth and rank. If it had, 
£150.000, liberal education, and liberal manners, superior 
sense, and superior character, would not only have balanced, 
but weighed down, a mere woman of quality, though backed 
by a whole army of birth and fashion, and all the weight of 
St. James's itselL 

'^ But I fear the inequality here was in the minds and 
genius, aggravating that of the rank of the parties ; and you 
will please to observe my theory respects inequality of any 
and every kind, whether of years, temper, character, or edu- 
cation, and is not confined to mere birth or fortune. In this 
instance, Lady Cherubina knew all her advantages in resolu* 
tion and vigour over her husband's modesty, and bad not 
generosity enough to abstain from using them to the utmost. 
She was a Catherine ; had he been a Petruchio, the suitors 
would never have intmded, and the sister of a poor earl, not- 
withstanding her coronet, might have condescended to be 
happy to receive comfort and independance at the hand of 
a plebeian. 

'^ 1 have myself seen aristocrats, of both sexes, whose high 
heads, have ^ stoopt to the vale,' where pecuniary advanta- 
ges, or even a dinner, have been in question. They have 
reminded me of the illustrious Hidalgo, Captain Chinchilla, 
in Gil Bias, ^ d'une taille gigantesque ' (which I suppose Le 
Sage puts for pride), ^et d'une maigreur extraordinaire', 
which I suppose he puts for poverty. This great personage, 
you know, though literally half starved, and forced to shut 
himself up, .that nobody might witness his dinner of pump- 
kins and onions, forced the good natured Santillana to en- 
treaties, at first, before he would partake of his dinner ; but 
in the end, he came round very comfortably. '11 voulul d'ab- 
ord faire des facons ; mais enfin il se rendit a mes instances. 
Apres quoi devenant insensiblement plus hardi, il m'adia de 
lui-meme a rendre raon plat net, et a vuider ma bouteille." 

^' Thus, as the Captain felt his condescension well repaid 
by accepting a dinner from the petit iecretairCf so many a 
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high dame has kindly aod graciously submitted to tbe disgrace 
of a shower of gold, poured into her lap by some rich aod 
strong-minded merchant or manufacturer (who knew how to 
assert the privileges which nature and the law gave him), 
without a thought, of rebelling. It is only where the submis- 
sion is not gracious on the one side, or the mind not strong 
on tbe other, that the leaven appears ; for, after all, leaven 
there always is, and it will sometimes show itself, though it 
may be kept from dangerous fermentation by a decided supe- 
riority of mind in the husband. Where that is uncontested, 
the equilibrium is restored ; but for one instance of this hap- 
py balance, there are thousands of perpetual and unceasing 
struggles, till poor love is frightened out of doors, never to 
return." 

I was strongly impressed with this, but asked whether tbe 
balance might not be struck, even without supposing the 
inequality of mind. 'M mean," said I, ''where the actual 
condition of the parties is concerned, in respect to other 
points, besides rank or fortune, — for example, as to age." 

'' This is a nice point," replied he, " nor perhaps has my 
experience yet settled it. But, though ^where the seniority 
is of the man to the woman, the question has been determin- 
ed different ways,there can be no doubt, where it is on the side 
of the woman to the man. I think it is Rousseau who says, 
that the love of a wife to her husband has always the best 
chance of happiness when it partakes in some degree of that 
of a daughter to a father. Here, therefore, a disparity of 
age does not necessarily infer the mischiefs of a mesalliance ; 
but no instance has ever occurred to my observation, in which 
the union of a young husband with an old wife has not made 
both parties ridiculous. Prudencci however, is a great lev- 
eller." I asked what that meant. 

*' You have it," said he, " in the late union, by which the 
fair Medowes consoled herself for your friend Hastings's loss, 
when she espoused the old and worn-out owner of Belvidere. 
He 18 fifty years older than she ; so far they are mis-allied. 
But the inequality is made up to her by being mistress of Bel- 
videre, which she wanted, but could not have without giving 
up her person ; and her want of love is made up to him by 
the possession of that person, which is all he wanted on his 
part. Thus the balance is struck, and each is satisfied." 
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" Such alliances," I remarked, *^ are not worth a thought ; 
both parties deserved to be miserable ; but I am glad, where 
the parties are b'oth made for better things, to think I perceive 
that even in your mind it is possible that a mesalliance as to 
rank may not be unhappy." 

"Possible," returned he, "but not probable; for even 
where the lady (for we are here talking only of the lady 
being superior) is devoted to her husband, it is generally at 
the expense of her enjoyment of her family; and though 
conjugal love, as well as duty and disposition, inay suppress 
ail outward complaints, there is yet the secret grief and in- 
ward melancholy, the silent tear and wasted mind, more diffi- 
cult for a generous husband to bear than dogged sulleuness, 
or downright revolt." 

" Do you know instances of this?" asked I. 

" One, certainly," said be ; " for you know mine is a prac- 
tical, not a theoretical, philosophy. 1 had once a friend, in- 
deed a Sedbergh schoolfellow. He was not so well born as 
you, nor a pound more rich ; but with his hard Cumberland 
brain, patience, and labor, he amassed a fortune at Liverpool, 
and with a fine person, and open handsome countenance, he 
mastered the affections of a very gentle and very high-born 

girl." 

I grew agitated at this, and drew in my breath in expect- 
ation ; which he perceived, but told me not to flatter myself, 
for what he had to say would do anything but soothe my 
hopes. 

"Their union," continued he, "was bhterly opposed by 
all her family, who renounced her on its taking place. Her 
spirit and love conjoined at first kept her up ; and she found 
in her husband what she thought would forever support her 
against such unreasonable neglect. It was not so. The tender 
and delicate attentions of her husband never relaxed ; he never 
changed, but she did. The slights of her family drove her 
from their neighborhood ; in which, much to his inconveni- 
ence, she was indulged by her husband. They had no chil- 
dren, and she was often left alone. In solitude she brooded, 
she pined, and when her husband returned, after necessary 
absences, though always welcomed, it was always in tears. 
With tears in his own eyes, (manly tears !) he has often la* 
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meoted this to me. ' I shall lose her,' said be ; * she loves 
me still, and she struggles against her feelings for my sake ; 
but tbey still prevail, and will break her heart ; she wastes 
and is perishing before my eyes.' He was too good a proph- 
et. After a slow and lengthened fever, with no decrease, but 
increase of affection, she died in bis arms." 

Affected as I was by this account, I could not help asking 
whether this melancholy catastrophe might not have been the 
consequence of any family opposition, on other grounds than 
that of inequality of condition. 

" It certainly might," said Fotbergill, ** but such was the 
ground here, and I give it you as it happened. It is there- 
fore one more support of my position on the mischiefs of in- 
equality.'' 

<' And yet," I continued (resolved to sift the subject to the 
bottom), '^ do we not daily see what you perhaps call mesaU 
UanceSf without any such consequences ? Merchants and 
sons of merchants, with no blood, matching with the daugh- 
ers of nobles and statesman ; nobles and statesmen matching 
with citizens, yet no difference of demeanor on any occa- 
sion from what their would have been with the most perfect 
equality." 

" I doubt the no difference \n all cases," returned Fotber- 
gill, '^ though, for the most part, the reasons that induce con- 
sent to such a connection, in the higher party, carry along 
with them the necessity for civil conduct at least, as a natu- 
ral consequence. But in the few cases of this sort which we 
see, the inequality in one respect is balanced by some redeem- 
ing advantage in another. Thus a millionaire, who marries 
a duke's daughter if you will, — though his grace, even if he 
wanted part of the million himself, would sometimes perhaps 
give himself airs which the merchant would not like, — would 
never, if he had any pluck in him, submit to be ill-treated ; 
and his security in this respect he would of course ascertain 
beforehand. Sometimes, too, a very noble father-in-law 
might have a very weak pericranium, and find it a good thing 
to be directed by his cleverer son-in-law. A minister of state 
might even find his account in an alliance with a moneyed 
aristocrat ; nay, in associating him with himself in the minis- 
try. In our mixed constitution, also, with such a mingling of 
democracy in Parliament, a man of parliamentary influence. 
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or parliamentary eminence, might laugh at the highest peer 
who was a devotee of political ambitioo and sboulj presume 
to despise bim. 

*' But in all these cases you see inequality is only partial, 
and no inequality on the whole. What is wanting in one 
point is made up by another ; hence the alliance is willing- 
ly formed ; and once entered upon, it would be foolish to dis- 
turb it with jealousies. And yet for all this, where vanity, 
or the prejudices of high fashion or high blood, are concern- 
ed, I doubt the cordiality of such alliances, even where ever 
so necessary." 

^' Would not this," said I, ^* extend itself to friendship and 
intimacies ? And yet, as well as in marriages, bow often 
have we seen the closest alliance between the most unequal 
conditions — brilliant genius and high literary fame balancing 
all the advantages of the proudest station, over humble birth, 
and original mediocrity of pursuits. What an example of 
this do we find in the high friendships formed by Pope with 
the greatest of both sexes ! What a proof of it in the 
''Matt" and ''Henry" of Prior and Bolinghroke ! hut, 
above all, in the rise to the very pinnacle of glory in society 
of an unequalled meteor, now coursing through the heavens, 
though only a player's son !" 

" Tou mean Sheridan," returned Fothergill smiling ; and 1 
see you have well, and no more than rightly, examined the 
chances of learning and genius to rank themselves with men 
of fashion, statesmen, and even princes. Keep them before 
you by all means ; but do not let the few examples there are 
of this kind dazxle you ; neither overrate the examples them- 
selves, which, upon closer investigation^ may not prove all they 
appear to he ; for how soon was " Matt" abandoned by 
" Henry" when their common party was ruined, and the in- 
ferior (Matt) was no longer necessary ! Instead of lamenting 
bis death, or even commonly respecting his memory, " Hen- 
ry" quizzed "Matt" for his bad epitaph upon himself* 

" As to Pope, he bad made himself too independent of the 
great, in point of fortune, for the inequalities in that respect to 
be felt, or even almost to exist ; so that his superiority in fame 
had no drawback. Besides, neither Pope nor Prior was 
married." 

" Can that make any difference ?" 
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'' More, perhaps, than yoa are aware of; for a wife brtogs 
these ineqoaHties sooner to the test than any other toucbstooe. 
A duke, or the most daody member of White's, may not be 
above— nay, may feel a sort of compiaceDcy in walking arm- 
in-arm with some very brilliant genius of the age, although of 
common-place connections; his privilege of exclusion may even 
stand the awkwardness of being visited by him in his box at 
the opera. But if the genius have a wife, how will it fare 
with her ? Will the duke, or the dandy, submit to shew the 
same attentions to a lady whom nobody knows ? or if they do 
occasionally (to serve a turn,) will their own wives or daugh- 
ters, because they bear with, nay, perhaps, condescend to be 
civil to, the lion at their husband's dinner-table, be^ equally 
prompt to receive the lioness in their own drawing rooms ? 
Assure yourself this is far overstepping the rights of ' men of 
learning and genius,' who, as far as their intimacies are con- 
cerned, are supposed to be always in a state of celibacy, and 
to have no females belonging to them." 

I laughed at this sally, and was about to reply, but be had 
always chapter and verse, and went on with an anecdote of a 
passage between a certain great political peer (a friend of Lord 
Castleton) and an eloquent member of bis party, more celebra- 
ted for his abilities than his family or station in life. ^' ' How 
can I shew you,' said the peer, ' my admiration of your talents ! 
your eloquence ! or thank you sufficiently for the services you 
render to your party ?' * To be approved by such a friend is 

reward enough,' returned Mr. M , * but if Mrs. M 

might be allowed the honour of the protection of the marchion- 
ess, it would be a great gratification.' The marquess changed 
colour ; shook his head with great solemnity, and, shrugging bis 
shoulders in a sort of despair, and a long drawn ' Ah — ^you 
know, my dear friend,' observed be, ^ these things are the ex- 
clusive province of the ladies, and husbands never interfere. 
It is the only thins; in which her ladyship never allows me 

any authority.' Mr. M had nothing left for it but to 

submit, and follow, as before, respectfully in the wake of the 
marquess." 

" This is a sorry picture," said I, " and would deter any 
man of spirit from forming such an intimacy ; but this, at 
least, cannot apply to the illustrious author and senator (il- 
lustrious with all his faults) whom 1 just now mentioned ; for 
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both be and bis wife, as I hare heard from Granville, bad al- 
most equal fascinations, and were at the very head of fash- 
ionable life." 

" That»" replied Fotbergill, " is not quite correct as to 
her, though she had all of what you properly have called 
fascination, to which I, who know her, can bear witness. 
But I can tell you that she, and her husband too, were not 
without their, mortifications in this very respect, particularly 
in the earlier stages of their progress from very humble begin- 
nings. Thus, when one of those dazzling comedies, which 
first founded his reputation, had made all the world mad for 
his acquaintance, and her uncommon beauty--^amounting to 
the angelic — and accomplishments, which threw every other 
person's into shade, bad almost equalled her with him in 
attraction ; still there was a doubt or hesitation as to their 
admission into the higher circles, in which it was some time 
before they got a permanent footing. I have beard that the 
Duchess of Devonshire long hesitated as to the propriety of 
inviting to her bouse Mwo persons of such equivocal rank, as 
be and his wife were at that time considered."* 

** Although, therefore, they broke through the spell, (par- 
ticularly Sheridan himself, from his overpowering abilities and 
fame), the lady, at least, does not seem to have rested her 
happiness upon her reception in the high world. It, indeed, 
grew less and less towards her decease, which has been affect- 
ingly described by one of her friends who was near her. 
^ She left rings to Mr. and Mrs. Leigh, and positively forbids 
any others being given on any pretence, tvidefntly precluding 
all her Jine friends from this last mark of her esteem and ap- 
probation. She had. poor thing, with some justice, turned 
from them all in disgusty and during her illness never men-* 
tioned them with regard or kindness.'f 

^' Sheridan himself, indeed, soared to the highest pitch of 
both fashionable and political society, and in some measure 
(but not either uniformly or universally) carried his wife 
along with him ; but it was parliamentary reputation, and 
consequent political influence, that enabled him to do this. 
For though his literary splendour will be felt aod remembered 

• Moore's " Life of SheridaM." 
t Moore,— 302. 
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long after his political career may be forgotten, yet I doubt, if 
be bad been only a man of wit and letters, however exqui- 
site in both, if he (and still less his wife, fascinating as she 
was), would have attained the place they did in the aristo* 
cratic classes of the country.* 

'^ I have heard," continued Fothergill, '^ upon authority^ 
that he (Sheridan) was in the enjoyment of the proud con-> 
sciousoess of having surmounted the disadvantages of birth 
and station, and placed himself on a level with the highest 
and noblest of the land. 

'^ This footing in the society of the great he could only 
have attained by parliamentary eminence. As a mere wri- 
ter, with all his genius, he never would have been thus ad* 
mitted> ai eundeniy among them. Their stiffness, coldness, 
and what I may call inveterate obstinacy in this respect (I 
speak> however, only of the English great), baffle all conjec- 
ture to comprehend it upon the principles of common sense. 
For if, now and then, a little spark of feeling, prompted by 
something like classic taste remaining still from former youth- 
ful impressions, does arise towards a real genius, who, per- 
haps) delights the world, it is all instantly repressed and 
smothered by the drowsy inactivity of our aristocratic preju- 
dices^ which, from either the obtuseness or jealousy of their 
possessors-, nothing can shake off. I remember one of these 
dull dignities at Lord Castleton's, — talking to him of a wri- 
ter whom Lord Castleton patronized, and who had charmed 
all the literary world,— M)bserving, with roost pompous con- 
descension, that there was no person he so much wished to 
know. -^ Very well,' said Lord Castleton, ' nothing more 
easy, for he will think himself honoured by your acquaint- 
ance, and I will be glad to introduce him to your lordship.' 

^^ The peer gave a cold bow, whether of acceptance or 
evasion might be doubtful, but he never returned to the sub- 
ject, or mentioned the poet again. 

" What is remarkable," added Fothergill, '^ the gentleman 
be so much wished more than any one to know had been 

* It has been as soundly lu pointedly observed, by Moore, that talents 
may lead to an association with the great, but never to equality. They 
are passports through the well-guarded frontier y but no title to naturaliza^ 
tion within. 
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perfectly well known to him at college, but was passed by 
afterwards in the world. 

'^ Say what we will, therefore, for the sake of appearing 
Mecsenases, by him who has not been born among the great, 
equality of intercourse can only be achieved hy politics. la 
that arena which they look upon as their own, the legislature 
of the land, let a man of genius, like Sheridan, but assert his- 
supremacy, at once all these barriers of reserve and pride give 
way, and he takes, by storm, a station at their side, which a 
Shakspeare or a Newton would but have enjoyed by cour- 
tesy.* It is only after death, when their fame is consecrated 
by posterity, and the puny, temporary self-consequence of 
their higher contemporaries is forgotten, that the palm of ge- 
nius, learning, and philosophy becomes equal, and often supe^ 
nor, to that adventitious one of birth and fortune, or even of 
military or political celebrity. Who does not love the names 
of Virgil and Horace more than those of their patrons, 
Mecsnas, or even Augustus, though master of the world ?" 



CHAPTER XXVn. 



MT FELLOW STUDENTS. 



This speech of yours hath moved me, 
And shall perchance do good : but speak yon on : 
You look as you had something more to say. 

Shakspearx. — King Lear, 

The lectures of my sagacious tutor in moral philosophy 
(for such I call thecouversationsin the chapter last recorded) 
did me as much, or more good than all the academical lore 
be instilled into me ; which was not a little. I began to 
think I profited by them. It is certain such conversations, by 
alarming my self-love (if self-respect ought to be so called), 
went far to correct much of that enthusiasm which Fother- 
gilt said belonged to me, and which so blinds us all to the 

* Moore,— 485. 
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truth of things. I began in earnest (for hitherto I bad only 
flattered myself that 1 did so) to reflect upon the folly 1 had 
been guilty of, in having for a moment thought that a gentle- 
man-farmer's son (for with all my Norman blood, mixed and 
muddled as it was in its descent, I was no more), could pre- 
sume to hope to gain the affection of one so much above him 
as Bertha. Or if, with the fond illusions with which love 
can beguile a youth of twenty, I could in fancy think I might 
one day be beloved^ what, short of raving madness^ could 
generate the notion that I could be accepted 1 

This, and the pictures set before me by Fothergili, of 
the mischiefs usually attendant upon disproportionate match- 
es, began to tell with me ; and the absence, nay, total re- 
moval of Foljambe from Oxford, to say nothing of the total 
rupture of our friendship, contributed to leave my mind opeo 
to conviction* And thus for the first time 1 listened to rea- 
son. 

I could now, therefore, tread the walks of the place or 
lose myself in reverie upon a bench in Merton gardens, with- 
out hankering after the motions of Bertha's brother, or the 
fear of overhearing things revolting to my pride. 

I began also to know and to be known. Fothergili, who 
was universally respected for his knowledge of the world as 
well as his learning, and who acted like a father to me, pro- 
cured me by his influence a welcome into many academical 
families, whose female members were by no means to be 
slighted, either on account of their persons, manners, or cul- 
tivation. And though I could not but remember the biting 
things which in his recklessness (I fear I might say insolence) 
Foljambe had indulged his satirical vein in laying to their 
charge, the Foljambe who thus accused them, no longer ray 
friend, no longer possessed that weight with me which made 
every word he uttered a law. 

Exclusive of this, I was myself no longer a freshman,and was 
as capable as resolved to judge in my own person. But though 
in so judging I am bound to allow I found a few amiable and 
accomplished females, the die seemed cast against my feeling 
it. I found many agremens in their society, but nothing of 
that touching magic which a finger held up by Mr. Has- 
tings' daughter always created. I studied their characters, 
and of some of them acknowledged the beauty, but it 
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was only when they were actually present ; for I parted with 
them without regret, and saw them again without interest. 
I succeeded better with the men. With them, there was no 
contrast to their disadvantage; no tender recollections, no 
prejudices, and of course none of the absorbing interests de- 
rived from sex. Accordingly, my mind bad free scope for 
all its operations, whenever characters or objects worth no- 
tice presented themselves, and under Fothergill's guidance 
of my own natural disposition in this respect, I became, for 
my age, an intense observer of my fellow-men. -<- 

It must be owned, Oxford afforded much food for this sort 
of curiosity, and as my tutor's forte was knowledge of 
men, which he inculcated fully as much as knowledge of 
books, the interest he took in my progress made me pros- 
per. 

It was as curious as pleasant to observe Fothergill, when 
he, as his phrase was, got hold of a character, and set it up 
as a beacon to warn bis pupils (if, as he used to say, they 
were worth warning), against the various vices and weakness- 
es of young men, — in detecting and ridiculing which no one 
went beyond him. The traits of a few of their characters it 
might be amusing to mention, as well as roy own, of which, 
be used to tell me, the vice was pride, and the weakness jeal- 
ousy, to say nothing of visionary romance. 

One character was rather a favorite speculation of his, 
from being, as be said, so perfect of its kind, though that kind 
was not very perfect in itself. The name of the gentleman 
who owned this character was Mr, Courtenay Waldegrave 
Shanks, the foolish son of a foolish father, who thought the 
two first names, which were baptismal, aqd for which there 
was no earthly pretence, might make up for the vulgarity of 
the last, 

Mr. Jeremiah Shanks, the father, had iVom small begin- 
nings, raised hiqiself to the rank of a mUionaire in the good 
town of Manchester, which be had for sometime left, for one 
of the best bouses in Portman Square, London. On the 
strength of this, an unlimited allowance, and these great 
names, be intended to push his son into the very highest so- 
ciety, first of Oxford, and afterwards in the great world, — in 
which it was the acme of bis ambition, if it cost him half his 
fortune, that his son sboMld marry into a nobleman's family, 

TOL, !• 20* 
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oot under the degree of an earl. For though the naine of 
Shanks was not very euphonical, with a Lady Louisa, or La- 
dy Olivia, prefixed to it, it would pass very welL 

The young man's own ambition seconded that of his fath- 
er; but unfortunately, not having a single acquaintance in 
the university, and there being no gentleman commoner at 
Queen's but himself, there was a dead stop put at first to his 
progress. 

In this dilemma, his good or bad fortune threw him in the 
way of an Honorable Mr. Merriton, a man of original and 
reckless humor, notorious for what was called practically 
quizzing all the fools he could find in Oxford— which were 
not a few. Our hero's foible was the very thing for him. It 
was not easily concealed ; but if it had been, Mr. Merriton's 
penetration would have discovered it directly, if only from 
the two christian names which he bore, without any connec- 
tion with the noble families to which they belonged. 

This was exactly the game Mr. Merriton was so fond of 
pursuing; and for this purpose be did not scruple to make ad- 
vances to Mr. Courteoay Waldegrave Shanks, which were 
eagerly met by that gentleman. In truth, the Honorable Mr. 
Merriton found him as docile, and disposed to all the follies 
by which he. designed to expose him, as his heart could 
wish. 

. '^ You desire to make a name," said Mr. Merriton on the 
fourth day of bis acquaintance with Mr» Shanks. ^' This is 
as it should be— »a fair and honest ambition. Your object is 
feshion and good company«-<-also a roost laudable desire. 
But you are not known, have never been at a public school, 
and have no high connections. Unfortunate I But, then, 
you have what is better, a great deal of money ; nay, you 
say without limit. With such advantages over us fine gentle- 
men, as we call ourselves, I should be glad to see what you 
may not do, whether as to conduct or company*— that is to 
say, provided you do not mind the esipense* 

Mr* Shanks assured his noble preceptor that expense was 
the last thing he should mind, and gave him carteblanches as 
to directibos how to conduct himself, which he promised im- 
plicitly to follow. This, was precisely what the Honourable 
Mr. Merriton wished, and prepared himself accordingly. 

«< You see," said be, to bis unsuspecting pupil, ^' aequain- 
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lahces, especially of a certain sort, are not like me — tbey are 
oot to be got for askiog." 

'^ I would do any thing," said Shanks. 

'^ Would you give a cool hundred for a hunter that is well 
worth it ?" 

'' Yes, and a great deal niore, if well worth it, and it led, as 
/suppose you mean, to a becoming acquaiocance." 

^' And you would pay down the money on the nail ?'' 

" Yes ! A draft on my father." 

''Good !" said Merriton. ''Then I will introduce you to 
a friend of mine, the Honourable Mr. Corbyn, sou of Lord 
Corbyn. He is tired of the chase, and means to part with bis 
hunter." 

" How very obliging you are," cried Mr. CourCenay Walde- 
grave, " to condescend to all this ; and ibr a person you 
scarcely know," 

" Pray doii't mention it ; but come with me to Mr. Cor- 
byn's rooms, and the bargain shall be struck, and you shall sea 
the horse out directly." 

" 1 don't want to see the horse," said the generous, con* 
fiding Shanks ; " 1 am quite satisfied with your recommen- 
dation." 

" You really ought to be noble yourself,'* observed Mr. 
Merriton, though with his tongue in his cheek, " ibr your 
conduct is noble ;" and they adjourned lo the Honourable 
Mr. Corbyn's rooms. 

That gentleman was not a little surprised, perhaps discon*' 
certed, at Meriton's forcing an acquaintance upon him from 
Queen's though a gentleman commoner, and began to look 
blue at both his visitors ; but when he learned their errand, he 
changed to something like civility ; allowed that it was most 
handsome conduct, most gentlemanly, certainly, to take the 
horse upon trust, even witliout seeing liim ; but he assured 
Mr. Shanksi he would not repent it ; pocketed the draft, and 
bowed him out of the room. 

Mr. Courtenay Waldegrave, in ecstasy, informed his father 
of what he had done, observing that if the horse was not worth 
his keep, still it was a cheap purchase, considering that the 
friendship of one honourable was cemented, and of another 
acquired by it. 

The blockhead, his father, approved highly of this con- 
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dtict ; and half the parcbase went to pay a debt frora the 
Honourable Mr. Corbyo to tbe HoDourable Mr. Merritoo ; 
with only a little drawback to the former, when he debated 
bow he was to receive tbe greeting of this roost gentlemanly 
purchaser of horses, should he meet him in the streets. 

Thb was so good a beginning by Mr. Merriton with his 
pupil, that he did not like to have done with him, especial* 
ly as this was only a piece of profit, and he wished for a scene 
of humour for his next operation. It soon offered, and did 
honour to Mr. Merriton's genius. 

Notwithstanding the expectations kindled by his honoura- 
ble patron, and an unheard-of expense in, among other luxu- 
ries of the kind, a rose-water bidet, and a basin of Eau de 
Cologne for bis barber to dip his fingeis in when he shaved 
bim, poor Shanks did not advance into good company as ha 
bad hoped. The truth is, Merriton could not carry his own 
point of hoaxing the parvenu^ from the unwillingness of his 
friends to join in it ; not from any consideration for him, but 
lest it should necessarily lead to an intercourse which they 
could not, in decency, shake off. Merriton's love of sport, 
however, at last succeeded, salvo honore^ of bis dignified 
friends. 

Having settled bis plan with a few leaders, he engaged bis 
protege to give a great dinner. '^ We don't get on as we 
ought," said he to him one day, '' and I think it is because 
we are not bold enough. The progress by attempts at mere 
cap acquaintance is slow and doubtful. What think you of 
giving a grand dinner to a dozen tufts at once ? Few will re- 
sist turtle and burgundy." 

^^\ should have no objection," said the aspirant, ^'but I 
dont know them." 

^' Leave that to me,!' answered Merriton ; ^^ I will prepare a 
list of the very best company, while you go to tlie Star and 
order the very 'best dinner that Adams can furnish ; all the 
luxuries in or out of season ; fruits and wines, such as may 
vie with Blenheim itself. But mind, you must be prepared 
for a large bill. Fifty at least." 

^' I should not mind that," returned our jMirvMiii, <^ if you are 
iure it will saoure the company you propose." 

" 1 have already settled it with them," replied Merriton. 

And so he had—and in away which will scarcely becred* 
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ited, except by those who know how far the love of hoaxing, 
and particularly of hoaxing an upstart who looks beyond bis 
place, will carry young men of quality. In fact, those to 
whom Merritoo opened his design said they had no objectioa 
to make Shanks give a dinner to cost Bfty pounds, and to eat 
part of it too, if it could be so contrived as not to give him a 
claim upon their acquaintance afterwards — which they did 
not feel to be possible after they had sat at his own table 
with him. 

To this difficulty the genius of Merriton supplied a remedy, 
and he promised that Shanks should not sit down with them, 
nor even see them, provided they would faii^y attend. 

Having obtained this promise from fourteen or fifteen of them, 
he thus set to work with his victim. 

" You see, my good Shanks," said be, " the only thing you 
want to gratify your praisworthy ambition, and become one of 
us, is to get a name — to be talked of as one, not only indif- 
ferent to money, but superior to all forms and ceremonies, 
and perfectly iudpendent of the society you wish to enter. 
It is your having courted them so much that has perhaps pre- 
vented you hitherto from succeeding. Now if you can. shew 
this indifference after they have shewn themselves ready to 
banquet with you, it will be a triumph to you for ever, and 
only make them more desirous to cultivate you." 

" The object seems excellent," replied Shanks, " but how 
is it to be brought about ?" 

" Why thus," said Merriton, " Your dinner is to-morrow : 
the account of it, its luxuries, and expense of all kinds, to- 
gether with a list of the company, all their titles set forth, is 
already preparing for the Oxford paper. Four tufts, and ten 
silk gowns, seven of them honourables, all printed by name* 
Now what if you should coolly mount your fine hunter in 
the morning, and join the duke* (it is one of his days, you 
know) ; then, just about dinner-time, let roe h^vea note from 
you, telling me carelessly (as it you did not value either your 
fine dinner, or fine company, a rush), that the sport would 
probably detain you so long, that you are sorry you will not 
be able to attend ; but you must request me to do the honours 
for you, and not to spare the champagne ; and conclude by 

* Duke of Beaufort. 
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hopiDg that you will not be missed, et eeteroy et cetera. 
Don't you think this would shew an admirable nonchalance, 
and put you not only upon an equality, but greatly above the 
guests who are supposed to do you such honour, but for whom, 
while you feed them nobly, you thus shew such a digni6ed 
indifference ?" 

'' I really think it an admirable plan," said Courtenay Wal- 
degrave. 

*' All this, too, you will remember," added Merriton, '^ will 
be in the Oxford papers, with the account of the dinner, and 
upon my word, with such a paragraph as may be made of it, 
your name will be up for ever." 

Mr. Shanks was, it seems, completely beguiled by this flat- 
tering proposal of the traitor Merriton, and fell at once into 
the snare. The guests assembled ; the dinner was superb ; 
the note was brought ; Merriton took the chair amidst roars 
of laughter from his brother hoaxers, and the evening passed 
off with the utmost conviviality, said the Oxford paper, 
though, to the regret of the noble visitors, without the pres- 
ence of the master of the feast. 

But though this devotee of a foolish ambition thus lost a 
magni6cent dinner, for which he was to pay, while others ate 
it, he was not allowed to reap the reward of his folly. Sal- 
lying forth the next day to take possession of his honours, 
and looking right and left for his new acquaintance, to his 
dismay, as well as astonishment, none of them would recog- 
nise him. Some cut him dead ; some crossed the street the 
moment they saw him ; and the most favourable just jerked 
their chins, said a short yes ! to his remark that it was a fine 
day, and hastily ptssed on. 

He was in amaze, and betook himself to bis counsellor for 
explanation, who assured him he could not account for it, for 
all thought the dinner exquisite ; but he could not help per- 
ceiving, he sai4, that they shewed symptoms of jealousy, nay, 
perhaps, were a little angry at being so cavalierly treated. 
" This, however, my good friend," added Merriton, ^' makes 
for you, and proves what I said it would — your superiority to 
them all." 

This entirely satisfied Mr. Shanks for a time ; till by de- 
grees, the continued sligljts of his noble friends, and the titter 
of those of his own rank wherever be appeared, to say nothing 
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of the clear exposure of the trick by bis tutor, FothergiU; cod<- 
vinced him of the truth. 

He debated at first whether he should not call out Merriton, 
who got immortal honour among all ranks for the ingenious 
hoax ; but of this he thought better, and the only result was,' 
that Merriton himself avoided him, for fear, as he said, of con- 
sequences ; in truth, to use his own language, haying done 
with the vulgar dog. 

The effect of all this was, that Mr. Shanks removed from 
Oxford sooner than he would have done, and did what be 
could to bush up the story. Nevertheless, the old leavea 
continued to poison him ; indeed how could it be otherwise, 
with such a father ? Accordingly, he sought his idol in every 
place and under every form, with more or less success ; though 
often he egregiously failed. Thus, it was whispered that on 
the race-course at Kpsom be once made up to a youthful 
marquess, whose ruling passion was the turf, which, while in 
operation, levels all distinctions, and who so far relented as 
to enter into a bet with with him of £300 on a favouHte 
horse. Shanks expected, nay hoped, to lose ; but for the 
sake of so cheap a purchase of the acquaintance of a duke's 
son, accepted the bet, and to bis astonishment, as well as 
disappointment, won. He was gratified, however, to find that 
the marquess was in no condition to pay him except by ofier«> 
ing his note, which was most gladly accepted. 

What was his horror to find, notwithstanding, that when off 
the course, the young lord was stiffer than ever towards him, 
and stoutly refused all familiarity, or even acquaintance ; 
passing him in the streets, though be knew he had his note in 
his pocket. 

A great stroke of policy, however, remained^ Having 
heard that the marquess had bitterly lamented bis having 
come under such obligation to one of a doubtful degree, he 
resolved to take a noble revenge, which he thought would 
play his own game at the same time. He enclosed the 
note cancelled to bis noble debtor, calling it a trifle in 
comparison with the pleasure he had in being of service 
to him. 

The marquess was puzzled, and, from necessity, was be- 
ginning to hesitate, when he was saved by the duke, his 
father ; who, hearing of the transaction, and quite as exclu- 
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sive as his son, paid the money, and my lord marquess con- 
tinued, as before, to decline all knowledge of the unfortunate 
Gourtenay Waldegrave. 

'* This," said Fotbergill, who gave me all these details, 
rubbing his hands when he related the story, '^ makes an ex- 
cellent niche in my book of human nature." 



CHAPTER XX VIIL 

LORD ALBANY OFFERS TO BERTIIA, AND IS REFVSED. 
ITS EFFECT ON HER BROTHER. 

Why do you look so startingly and rash ? 

Shakspeark. — OihdU. 

The reader probably, will not be displeased if I leave the 
didactic Fotbergill for a while, for something more stirring 
than what may be thought the dry maxims of life upon which 
I have been dilating. 

Very soon after the conference last recorded, upon the ne- 
cessity of forgetting there was such a family in existence as 
that of Foljambe Park, I was myself sufficiently stirred both in 
mind and heart, by receiving a letter from the very spot. The 
post-mark made me start not a little, and the hand-writing of 
Granville still more. To think how my fingers and whole 
frame trembled as I broke, or rather tore open the seal, with 
ten thousand guesses and self-questions on what could be the 
subject, or why he should write at all ! They, in fact, re- 
tarded the operation, anxious as I -was to perform it. 

A good, honest, unrefined plodder would have opened the 
letter in half the time. 

Well, not to afflict my reader with the same gratuitous 
anxiety, I have to acquaint him, that Granville told me little 
or nothing, but that he should soon be at Oxford. ^' Not 
worth his while," said I, throwing the letter on the table with 
something like spleen, ^* to take and give so much trouble for 
such a piece of intelligence :" and I own I walked about dis- 
gusted with it the whole day. 
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Nevertheless, for that and several days after I had no eyes 
or ears but for the coaches that almost hourly arrived in the 
town, particularly those from the north ; and not a little of 
my spare time was given to coursing up and down the High- 
street, to and from All Souls, the college of this interesting 
Granville. 

He came at last, and by my too great agitation at seeing 
him again, coupled with too studious an avoidance of any 
thing like curiosity about the place he came from, he detected 
bow it was with me in a moment. Had it been better dis- 
guised, however, it A^ould all have been at once laid bare, by 
the manner in which I received the news he very soon told me» 

He had begun by probing me, being almost angry, he said, 
at my pretended apathy, yet affecting to think me thoroughly 
cured. 

" You have nothing then to ask me/' said he, '^ about 
those I came from ?" 

" Nothing." 

" Nor care for any intelligence concerning them ?*' 

« Not much." 

" Very good. What if I should tell you of most important 
changes, both as to brother and sister ?" 

" Changes !» 

" Yes ; no less than a treaty for a double marriage.'* 

This overset all my equanimity. 

"For God's sake, Granville," I cried, "spare me. I at 
least am not changed. I acknowledge my hypocrisy, and am 
properly punished. Sir Harry then has succeeded, and I 
again say I am glad ; but what of Foljambe ?" 

At this my friend began to sympathize with me. He 
changed his air and tone, and wishing I was really the philos- 
opher I had appeared, told me a tale of wonder : that al-* 
most immediately after Sir Harry had taken his leave. Lord 
Albany and his sister. Lady Charlotte, had visited Foljambe 
Park, where, though they came but for a fortnight, they had 
staid the whole Autumn ; the assigned cause, Lord Albany's 
love of field sports (there enjoyisd in perfection) and Lady 
Charlotte's sudden friendship and admiration for Bertha. 

The admiration, however, was by no means confined to her 
ladyship, but largely shared by my lord, whose love for sports 
out of doors soon contracted itself to a love of another kind 
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witbio. Id short, be abaodooed tbe cbase to become a most 
warm and assiduous suitor to Bertha* This example was ibl* 
lowed in every point by Foljambe, whose former flirtations with 
Lady Charlotte had grown into sober seriousness, and Gran- 
ville bad left him an accepted lover* 

'' And Lord Albany ?" 

*^ Expected to be so." 
Expected ?" 

Yes ; favored and urged on in his pusuit by Foljambe ; 
and though not approved by her father, at least not rejected 
by him, or yet by Bertha herself." 

'' Well," said 1, '' God bless her 1 and bless them all !" and 
I assumed a tone of decision, which rather surprised my infer* 
mant* '' And yet," continued I, ^' for her own sake, I would 
rather ^— " 

« What ?" 

'^ That she had chosen Sir Harry than Lord Albany." 

'^ And I, too," observed Granville. ** He was more 
suited to her* The marquess's love is more for her beauty ; 
and so I believe she feels it ; but the decisions of even the 
best of women are not always comprehensible ; though a wish 
to be a marchioness may have influence with the best," 

" Depend upon it," said I, with a courage inspired by my 
genuine persuasions of her disinterestedness, " that consider- 
ation will never be an influencing cause for any decision of 
Bertha's. Lord Albany's are all brute merits ; robust ac- 
Qomplisbments, overbearing manners, athletic nerves, bodily 
energies ; in short, they are all ' of tbe earth, earthy.' Ber* 
tha is truly feminine ; cultivated in mind, as elegant in per- 
son ; playful and arch, yet mild and dignified ; full of mod- 
esty — ^full of sweetness ; a blooming rose, a graceful myrtle ! 
Such union is not, nor it cannot come to good : — 

* But break my hearty for I mast hold my tongue."' 

Here I confess my firmness gave way ; my bravery failed ; 
I felt all tbe bitterness of pent-up grief forced at last to vent 
itself in action, and though heartily ashamed, with sighs, and 
a faltering voice, I confessed all my weakness — all my dis- 
may. 

My condition affected Granville. *^ I had hoped," said be, 
*'That your assurance of recovery had been better founded, 
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particularij after the iropressioos you said had been made 
upon you by the sage Fotbergill." 

^'I will yet," replied I, ''rise superior to this weakness; 
but * who can be wise, amazed, temperate and furious, loyal 
and neutral, in a moment ?' I only wish that you had 
brought me word that the event was over ; for it is easier to 
bear a positive evil than uncertainty. Yet you say the fact 
is certain." 

To my surprise, Granville paused at this ; nay, hesitated 
and looked uneasy. 

'' I fear," said be, ** I was not quite so correct as I ought 
to have been, but was misled by the Grm countenance you 
showed, to state a thing as certain, which was only, as 1 be« 
lieve I expressed it, expected." 

"But' there is no doubt," cried I — " which is the same 
thing." 

" Why, as to that, also," answered he, " I ought not per* 
baps to pledge myself; though from Foljarabe's assurances, 
and Bertha's civilities to the marquess^-— — " 

" Civilities !" exclaimed I ; " Gracious heaven !" So coM 
a return for love ! And will she go to the altar with civile 
ties — and will he accept them ?" and I own I felt disdain- 
ful. 

" Come said Granville, " this misunderstanding, the conse* 
quence of my blunders, need not be. Bertha will never 
give her baud without her heart ; nor could I mean to say so ; 
all that I did mean was, that being the avowed object of the 
marquess's attentions, she had not withdrawn from them." 

" How could stie withdraw," said I, gaining courage, 
'' while he was in the house ? and from your account, the of-* 
fer has not yet been made." 

''Not to herself, though sufficiently announced as intend* 
ed ; at least so I have been assured by her brother, his bosom 
friend." 

"His wish," answered I, <'was probably father of the 
thought, and, after all, you may be mistaken. Bertha and 
Albany were never made for one another." 

'' That may be a flattering unction which I would not wish 
you to encourage." 

" Hear me, Granville," said I. " Whatever unction it may 
be, be assured jt is on her account, not on my own. To pre* 
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tend, or hope ever to be able to pretend, to this yoang lady, 
is not within a possibility in my own mind ; and if I cannot 
conquer my madness, I must submit to be conquered by it, 
and allow it to pre/ upon me as it lists. But, without refer- 
ence to myself, I may yet be permitted to rejoice if she es- 
cape from a man not worthy of her. Such, with all my in- 
feriority of condition, I am bold enough to pronounce of Lord 
Albany, in everything but his coronet." 

" I honor you, my good fellow for this,*' replied Granville, 
'^ as well as for every other trait of character you have shown 
throughout this unfortunate acquaintance. Would that you 
could renounce your feelings." 

" I say not so," replied I, " for I am very well satisfied 
with them. They do not injure me, and at least injure no^ 
body else. Subdued and regulated as they are, I believe 
they even do me good ; for they keep me out of mischief, and 
prevent me from loving any one of my own degree, whom I 
might ruin, and be ruined myself, by marrying." 

Granville smiled at this sally, and I left him, as usual, to 
meditate in solitude upon the critical information he had com- 
municated. 

I was in truth sincere in my last observation. My convic- 
tion of the total hopelessness of my passion for Bertha bad got 
such entire possession of me, that it became, as I have said 
before, part of my mind, and gave me no disturbance ; while, 
on the other hand, to think of her in all the sweet array of 
ber attractions, purified my heart, as well as warmed my im- 
agination. The thought of her was my favourite companion, 
yet interfered with nothing else ; it interrupted neither busi- 
ness nor duty, while it elevated and refined the pleasure I took 
in both. Possibly, I thought, should Lord Albany succeed, 
though it might go far to cure me, it might not render me 
half so happy, for it would lower my opinion of Bertha. 

From this danger, however, I was soon relieved ; for when 
I again saw Granville, which was after an absence of a week 
from Oxford, and communicated this sentiment of mine, 
while he acknowledged its refinement, and what he called its 
romance, he said, '^ If it be really so, I am glad to be able to 
relieve you from the danger of being cured, by what you would 
bold to be so derogatory to your mistress as marrying a mar- 
quess and fifteen thousand a-year ; for the post has just put 
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me in a condition to tell you she has refused Lord Albany ;— 
though ID the sparkle of your countenance I know not wheth- 
er to read joy at her not sinking in your estimationi or at your 
own hopes not being extinguished.'^ 

I assured him that in this last supposition he did me wrong, 
and that my joy, which I did not disguise, solely arose from 
the proof he had given that I was right in my estimation of 
her. 

" I believe you," said he, heartily shaking my hand ; then 
taking out a letter, he communicated the details of his interes- 
ting news. 

The letter was from Mr. Hastings, for it was much beneath 
Foljambe to communicate what be said so degraded his 
sister. 

" You know, my good nephew," said Mr. Hastings, " that 
I hare never countenanced this affair, though I could not my* 
self so afiront a man of Lord Albany's quality, by telling hint 
to desist, or urging any objection on my own part as a fath- 
er ; and knowing full well that Bertha herself would not be 
favourable, I thought it best to leave it entirely to her. The 
result is, as I foresaw, that she has declined his proposal. 
The coolness this has produced with the marquess would be 
nothing, but I am sorry to add, the ire of my son against his 
sister is unbearable." 

Mr. Hastings then went on to say that it was still stronger 
against her than when she declined the addresses of Sir Hen- 
ry, and he did not, it seems, conceal from his father, any more 
than Bertha herself, bis disgust at her conduct. She was a 
poor, mean-spirited wretch, unworthy her name and station, 
and might, to use his own depression, go to the devil her own 
way. As for her principal objections-«^the youth of them 
both-<-which was stated, he said, as a mere blind— or the in- 
compatibility of their dispositions and habits— *he did not be- 
lieve a word of them, and condemned her as an artful hypo- 
crite. He only, however, touched so far upon what he bad 
urged in the affair of Sir Harry, in regard to her thoughts of 
another, as to say he would rather see her in her grave, or 
send me to mine, than such a thing should be, 

" How to meet these bursts of feeling, or how to treat these 
threats," said Mr. Hastings, " I know not ; but I fear dan- 
ger in them to some one or other, from his unreflecting and 
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headlong violence* I am quite sure that Mr* Clifford deserves 
DO part of his wrath^ and so I am positively assured by Ber- 
tha herself. I own I am disappointed^ as well as Lord Al- 
bany ; and as I have many reasons for not wishing that she 
should be addressed by any one at preseat, I own 1 am glad 
of her delusion, and cannot with any justice go to the extremes 
to which I am urged by this headstrong boy. Pray heaven 
that his own settlement with Lady Charlotte, which still pro- 
ceeds, may in the end reclaim him. But the worst is, that be 
has quarrelled with his intended brother-in-law, or rather the 
brother-in-law with him. The marquess accuses him of hav- 
ing misrepresented Bertha's feelings towards him, saying he 
should not otherwise have condescended to pursue her as he did; 
and both are too proud to make up the difference which this lan- 
guage has occasioned. Indeed I am by no means sure that all is 
yet ended between these hot young men ; nor are things likely 
to be mended by the marquess now jdoing all in his power to 
break the match between his sister and his chosen college 
friend. In short, my whole domestic prospect is overcast, 
#nd I wish to heaven you had not left us, for much I want you." 

Such was the important letter which Granville placed in my 
bands^ by way, as be called it, of restoring Bertha to my es- 
teem* Heaven knows how little that was needed. 

But the details it contained besides were by no means in- 
different, or of an ordinary complexion. My first source of 
anxiety was as to the causes of this conduct in Bertha* She 
bad now, a second time within a few months, refused offers^ 
high as was her own lot, equal to it in every respect ; in the 
last, as to worldly advantages, even its superior. What could 
have induced such indifference, persevered in with such firm^ 
pess, though left iree by her father, and against all the wishes 
of her brother, in a girl of her age, who in general looks to 
settlement in marriage as the great and sole object of life? 
Was she cold ? severe in temper ? unsociable ? selfish ? in- 
sensible ? Ah no ! the revei'se of all these* What was it 
then ? For the life of me I oould not 6nd out. 

In regard to the other parties, I was still less easy. The 
hints thrown out that all was not ended between two such 
fiery spirits, hot with youth, ^'jealous and quick in quarrel," 
with each a sense of injury, and, what is worse, of affront, oc- 
easioned much alarm to the good-natured Granville, and, I 
will own, some to me* 
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1^ hat I had koown of Foljambe gave me no confidence in 
his discretion, his coolness, or bis placability, particularly if 
his pride was wounded. If so, the very rank and constdera* 
tion of the marquess would go Co swell all bis feelings, so as 
to make them ungovernable. 

On the other hand, what I had heard of the overbearing 
haughtiness of the marquess himself, excited as it might be, if 
only by mortified vanity, to say nothing of love, gave one no 
prospect of that mutual forbearance which, in the outset, by 
sparing many a quarrel, has saved many a life. 

Granville was anxiously struck with fears for the event, and 
talked of returning instantly to the Park, according to the 
wish expressed by his relative ; an intention in which he was 
by no means discouraged by me. In fact, he set off, with a 
promise to let me know the termination of the affiiir, fortunate 
or unfortunate. 

My own anxiety in the interval may be imagined, and 
Fothergill, from whom I could conceal nothing, was almost as 
anxious as myself* 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE MARQUESS AND FOLJAMBE, TROH FRIENDS, BECOME 
IRRECONCILABLE ENEMIES, AND ENGAGE IN A DEADLT 
q,UARREL. 

High-atomaoh'd are they both, and full of ire. 

Shaxspbabi. — Riehard //. 

• 

It was four days after Granville's departure before I 
heard from him, and when I heard, it was to make me 
far more unhappy. The exasperated friends, changed into 
determined enemies, had met, and the consequences were 
disastrous to them both. Lord Albany was as furious with 
his sister for refusing to break with Hastings, as Hastings was 
with his, for refusing to accept Lord Albany. This, and the 
affront put upon the family by the language of the marquess, 
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that he would not bare conde$cended to pursue Bertha bad be 
not been encouraged, ioflaraed irritation to its height. 

To do Foljambe justice, be endeavoured first to obtain 
some satisfactory explanation of the phrase,— which was 
proudly refused ; and a hint was then dropt of the necessary 
consequeoce, which was only prevented, Foljambe said, by 
the circumstance that the marquess was still the guest of Mr. 
Hastings. Albany instantly ordered bis carriage, and whis* 
pered Foljambe, that be would wait for him at York, 
where the impediment he had hinted might at once be 
removed. 

It may be supposed that Foljambe soon followed, but first 
placed Granville in a most distressing situation, by opening 
the affair to him, and insisting, that as a relation as well as a 
friend, it concerned himself in vindicating the honour of the 
family, he should accompany him as his second. 

Granville at first refused, and was for communicating the 
fsatcer to his father ; but upon second thought, feeling con- 
vinced that the meeting could not be prevented, and hoping 
be might be able to mitigate the extremities of passion by 
good offices, be resolved to comply, and proceeded with Fol« 
jambe to York. There they found the marquess, who had 
already provided himself with a friend, in an old acquaintance, 
Colonel Sackville, whom he met in thesubscription*room,and 
who could not refuse a man of his quality, soliciting his sup* 
port in an affair of honour. 

Granville did all he could with this gentleman to influence 
him to persuade Lord Albany to do common justice to the 
affronted party ; and, to do justice to Colonel Sackville, he 
did not scruple to tell Lord Albany be thought him in the 
wrong. But, that misguided person said it was too late ; and 
all thatVas left for the seconds was to see fair play. This 
was the more necessary, from the exasperation of the parties, 
which was little short of madness. They went out immedi- 
ately, and the usual distance being settled, the principals (fa- 
tally for themselves, both admirable shots) fired at the same 
moment, and both fell. 

The subsequent consternation may be supposed. So vio- 
lent bad been the haste of these once loving friends to destroy 
one another, that no surgeon had been provided, and bad not 
the valets of each been in attendance, there* might have been 
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difficulty in removing them when fallen ; but through these 
servants carriages were quickly procured. The seconds, un-> 
mindAil of their own safety, had remained to give all the 
assistance they could till more aid arrived, and at length these 
ungovernable young men were conveyed to the same hotel, 
and put to bed, insensible, half-dead from loss of blood, and 
barely still alive. 

Two surgeons were immediately in attendance, whose 6rst 
care was to restore animation, which was with difficulty 
eflfected. The wounds were then probed, and both pronoun* 
ced most dangerous, if not hopeless. The marquess's ball 
was indeed extracted from the breast, where it had entered, 
but that of Foljambe baffled all their attempts. When Gran- 
ville wrote, the marquess's wound was pronounced not alto- 
gether without hope, but Foljambe's desperate : both seconds 
had, therefore, left the city, together with the two servants. 
Mr. Hastings had come to York, to attend his son, and Bertha 
deluged in grief, had been left at the Park, the child of wo, 
reproaching herself as the murderess of her brother. Good 
God ! " what a piece of work is man !" left in peace, " how 
Doble in reason, how infinite in faculties ; in action how like 
an angel !" once enchafed, how instantly overthrown ! trans- 
formed by rage, unmouldiog reason's mintages, 

^^Into the inglorious likeness of a beast." 

The effect of this news upon me may be conceived. My 
regard for Foljambe, never thoroughly extinguished, seemed 
tc'revive with his threatened fate. I wished to go to York to 
attend his bedside ; I thought I could comfort him. Alas ! I 
did not recollect that he could derive comfort from any one 
sooner than me ; that in his mad passion, he in some afeasure 
might look upon me as the cause of his catastrophe, and that 
though dying he might spurn me from him. 

I thought still more of the lovely sufferer at the Park. Ob t 
had my lot permitted me to have shared and assuaged her 
sorrows ! but I could do nothing. I was powerless, bopelessi 
and therefore more miserable. 

I sought Fothergill, but found no comfort in him. He was 
in his dryest and stiffest vein, and scarcely, except as a 
Christian, commiserated these unhappy youths as 1 called 
them. 
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" Unhappy r' cried he, sternly. '^ Who made them so? 
Not their Creator, whom they bare braved, but themselves. 
Did they not court, nay, force on their fate, not as many 
honourable madmen do, for honour's sake, but from mere un- 
bridled, ruffian passion ? Do they even now repent ? 

'* Surely, Sir," said I, '' we ought lo think they do ; at 
least, it is uncharitable without proof to suppose they do not.'' 

** When the proof comes," he replied, "I will believe it, 
and pity them ; meantime, pray God to forgive them, which 
they probably do not do by one another. 

** Indeed, Sir," said 1, *^ this b too shocking.^ 

'* You think so," answered he, ''and it may appear so to 
your inexperience. But they are both the children of pride, 
■nd never did I know a really proud man but thought himself 
too good CO submit to forgiveness, whatever his wrong. 

< Think'st thou I mean to live ? To be forgiren ?' 

was the insolent taunt of Calistih|o bojr own father, spumiog 
at penitence ; and Rowe knew human nature when he put 
it in her mouth. 

'' What was it but pride that sunk the evil one himself to 
perdition, and made him ' as far from begging' as he thought 
the God he had offended was ' from granting peace ?' Hence 
the fool who thought in his heart there was no God, was less 
guilty than the proud man who acknowledges, only to defy 
him. For the fool was only a fool, and, unhappily for him- 
self ignorant of God. The proud man admits bis existence, 
but cares not for him. 

'' I know not," continued Fothergill, '' if you are as fond 
of Spencer as you are of Shakspeare : if you are, perhaps 
you may remember that terrible description of the house of 
pride, and the procession of its queen, so poetic and so 
revolting ?" 

I told him I knew it not. 

^' Then read it," said he, '' when you go home, and mark 
the beings that draw and drive her chariot. They are all the 
worst vices — idleness, gluttony, lechery, avarice, envy, and 
wrath. These are her cattle, and the driver Satan.* Fit 
equipage, you will say for pride " 

* Faery Queen^ fi. 1, Cant. 4. 
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I shuddered at the description , and not less wbea he went 
on — 

*^ The proud man's heart is always hard ; but these mt a^ 
in addition to pride, were ' minions of splendour/ and what 
do such minions ever know of humanity ? How can they 
pray^ who know not their maker? Plunged in reckless^ 
as well as endless dissipation, they have not God in all 
their thoughts. Self — absorbing self — is their sole Deity. 
To think of having sinned, still more of asking pardon for sin^ 
is as strange and novel to them as it would be degrading., 
No ! these insolent men, who trampled upon every thing and 
everybody about them, and would not humble themselves to 
one another though death was at tlieir door, will never hum* 
ble themselves before a God, their duty to whom, if they 
ever knew it, they have wilfully renounced." 

He said this with a sternness which shewed bow sincere 
be was in the sentiment, and in a manner so beyond his wont^ 
that I confess I was awed, and did not reply. What struck 
me was, that in other coQi^ges, and even in the streets (not 
the same language indeed, but), the same sort of opinion wa$ 
expressed by the gownsmen at large, among whom the news 
had by this time spread. 

Neither Albany nor Hastings had borne their faculties 
meekly, and their disdain of all below them had made them 
not merely unpopular, but hated ; a circumstance in which, 
in the true spirit of Renowners, far from regretting it, they 
bad seemed to glory. I heard, therefore, no pitying voice at 
the catastrophe ; on the contrary, all pity was denied to 
those who, it was said, had never shewn it to others. 

Their fall was almost talked of with a satisfaction which 
made me shudder, and had they known it, would have been 
deplored by themselves. For men who are supported by 
vanity, even upon a scaffold, lose at least the courage which 
vanity inspires when deprived of applause. How much more 
if they sink detested ! 

The whole impressed me with feelings as to human na- 
ture which I never knew before. 

Yet, slighted as they were, these youths were struck down 
in the flower of their age ; both of them noble, accomplished^ 
talented, and seemingly made for better things. 

How such advantages could be so thrown away, and of 
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what little consequence were the highest gifts of fortune with- 
out personal merit, was a problem I could scarcely solve ; yet 
the conviction of it sank deeper with roe every hour. 

The effect was indelible, and the adventitious superiorities 
of condition among men, once so lamented by me^ now dwin- 
dled to nothing. 

Fothergill saw this, and asked whether, if even the two 
young men recovered, I would exchange situations with either? 
^' Had they been struck in battle," said he^ ^' how different 
their fate ! how honourably would they be mourned ! But 
to fall by each other's hands ! converted in an hour from ap- 
parent, though evidently hollow friends, into savage enemieS| 
and all from ungovernable rage and empty vanity ! 

** Of what avail are all their dazzling advantages ? The 
poorest peasant, the lowest artisan, if honest and simple in 
mind, is far above them in estimation, even in this world ; 
what must it be in the next ?" 

It was impossible not to assent to the truth of these senti- 
ments ; yet I was so struck by his earnestness, and seeming 
hostility to the unfortunate objects of his attack, that I could 
not help asking him whether they did not engage more of bis 
interest, from their very faultiness, and whether he would not 
pray for them ? 

" I would," said he, " as I would, and do, for Jews, Turks, 
and Infidels, but with full as little hope." 

Fothergill was so emphatic in his tone when he uttered 
this, that I desisted from the subject. In fact, although pay- 
ing deferential respect to the real ornaments of the aristocracy, 
which he said were more numerous in proportion than in 
other divisions of society, it is not easy to describe the com- 
pound of aversion and contempt with which he regarded what 
he called the trifling or vulgar great, who had nothing in- 
trinsic in their natures or manners to make them valuable. 

" Pride and emptiness," said he, in whatever rank, but 
more especially in the upper, I always consider as objects of 
ridicule, but accompanied, as here, with deadly sin, of detes- 
tation." 

All this was true, but my heart was full of what had hap- 
pened. It occupied me all night, and I longed for the early 
morning to bring another post, whatever intelligence might 
be brought along with it. 
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Tbe morning came, and brought nothing ; from which I 
knew not what to augur, and was only the more distressed 
from suspense. The next day announced that the hope for 
Lord Albany continued, but that the fear for Hastings was 
not diminished ; on the contrary, that the torture sustained by 
tbe still vain endeavour so extract the ball, by producing fe« 
ver, made every thing worse. 

Bertha had implored to be allowed to attend her sinking 
brother, which, with an extremity of passion, shocking to 
every one, he had precipitately refused. 

What a dreadful lesson of the mischiefs of self-^indulged 
passion 1 

Unable to bear the cruel uncertainties arising from distance 
from the mournful scene, I at Jength obtained a reluctant con- 
sent from Fothergill to proceed to York. 

'^ To be repulsed with anger or contempt, like his poor sis- 
ter," said my tutor. *^ Have I not told you what a proud 
man is ? And does not this shew more than any thing how 
proud he is ? Go. Console him if you can, and try to make 
him ^ think of Heaven's bliss ;' but depend upon it, though 
be die, he will * make no sign.' " 

I was shocked with this melancholy thought ; yet proceeded 
to York with I know not what plan for my conduct, only i 
thought I might relieve my o'erfraught heart if I could but 
see Hastings before he died, and receive from him tbe last 
embrace of friendship. 

On my arrival I flew to the hotel where he lay, bnt was 
refused all access — not by him, who knew nothing of tbe vis- 
it, but by tbe surgeon whom I saw, and who told me there 
was not a hope of the case. 

The senior Mr. Hastings, hearing I was there, occasioned 
me some distress by coming into tbe room where I was, for I 
dreaded his cold formality, perhaps now mixed with disdain 
and displeasure. ^ 

Ah ! with what little reason did I accuse him ! The high 
man of quality was now bowed to the earth with a woe 
to have been exempt from which he would have changed 
situations with me. For he had been bitterly convinced, by 
this visitation, that in the eye of Heaven he was no more 
than the lowest of his fellow-men, and that the proudest 

VOL. J. 2S 
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ean bare little cause for pride id a lot of iniseiy comn^on to 
all. 

Man of qualitj as be was, he was now a man of sorrows, 
aod the one seemed lost in the other. To ray astonishment, 
therefore, after the expectation I had formed, be accosted me 
not merely with politeness, but soit compl9cency — nay, with 
tenderness ; for bis pride was scourged and bis heart wrung ; 
and when I told him I bad always loved bis son, so that I 
could not bear remaining so far from him, though I might not 
be able to do him any service, the old man's eyes filled with 
tears, and he grasped my hand with emotion when he said, 
^' And yet) my good young roan, my poor son made but an ill 
return, I fear, for your attachment ; but 1 trust you will -for- 
give bim, for be has dearly paid for that, and all his other de« 
ficiencies." 

He could go no further, and I was too affected to reply. 
He then made me sit down by bim, but placing his finger on 
his lips, told me we must not talk, for Charles lay in the next 
room, and if there was a spark of hope, it could only be 
through the most absolute quiet. In fact, be bad been only 
kept alive up to this time by laudanum. 

Never before bad I been so affected by another person's 
distress ; for, thougfa evidently acute, there was now a resign 
nation and calm about Mr. Hastings that seemed to throw a 
dignity around bis sorrow which only made it more impressive. 
At length be dismissed me, whispering me to come again, 
though despairing of my ever seeing his son alive. 

It may be supposed that I thought of Bertha, but for obvi- 
ous reasons, I dared not mention her name and so ended this 
first visit, 

The second (the next day morning) was still more over- 
vhelmiog, for the crisis approached, and called still more for 
exertion. One of the surgeons and Mr. Hastings bad watch- 
ed all night) to observe the least possible change for good or 
for bad ; the former being absolutely necessary to enable 
them once more to attempt to extract the ball, upon which 
the only chance of life depended. There was no such 
change ; and if there had been, probably it would have been 
without avail, for the sinking patient, when able to speak, only 
showed himself so, by begging that no more attempts might 
be made, and that he might be allowed to die in peace. 
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The weeping father, assured by the surgeon that he would 
sink at once under such an attempt, promised that he should 
suffer no more, and waited the event with a submission which 
engaged all my reverence. He stirred not from the bed-side, 
but with the sufferer's hand in his, watched the parting spirit. 

In this crisis a message of inquiry was delivered from Lord 
Albany, and Mr. Hastings with agony mentioned this, and 
Bertha's and my name, to him ; but life was ebbing fast ; 
nor was there strength left to ascertain whether he had any, 
or what feeling towards any of us, still less whether he 
thought " of heaven's bliss.*' .» 

A momentary convulsion of doubtful import then siezed his 
cheek, and he opened his eyes ; but having fixed a vacant 
look upon his father, closed them again forever! 

The news of this, communicated to me by the surgeon, at 
the door of the apartment, where I had passed two hours, 
changed the anxieties I had undergone into a stupor from 
which I was not easily recovered ; and to my astonishment^ 
when I awoke, I found myself on a couch in Mr. Hastings* 
sitting-room. He had retained all his self-possession ; and 
on being informed of my condition, had even come out to see 
me, and gave orders for my being attended. How different- 
ly may we judge of persons from their deserts ! 

After coming to myself I was conveyed to my inn, and 
saw him not again that day ; but Mr. Sandford, the surgeon, 
by his desire, came to see me in the evening. Recovered 
from the attack, and encouraged by Mr. Sand ford's assiduity, 
I asked him as a favor to tell me any particulars he knew of 
poor Foljambe's demeanor or conversation during his suffer- 
ings, particularly as to any religious impressions he might 
have shown ; for I own FothergilPs presages had never quit- 
ted me, and they had shocked me so much, not more on Fol- 
jambe's account than on that of human nature at large, that 
I was anxious and hopeful that they should be disproved. 

Sandford gave me no comfort ; quite the oontraty. When 
his father, whose whole conduct, he said, was admirable, en- 
treated Foljambe to think of what might be impending, and 
ask and send forgiveness to his sister and Lord Albany, but 
still more to submit himself to, and ask pardon of heaven-*-*- 
all which he did with most pious earnest nes8--^he could get 
no answer but a solemn demur to the proposal. 
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'* What have I done/' said he, " to be forgiFeD by Bertha 
and Albany, who ought rather to ask forgiveness of me? and 
as to heaven, thwarted as I have been iu everything in this 
worl(], what can I expect in the next ? Do not torment me, 
father, but let me die in quiet/' 

I own this account overwhelmed me, and I thought with 
distress of Fothergilt's prediction. 

With regard to the other proud man (Lord Albany), on 
the strength of the message of inquiry sent by him to Fol- 
jambe, I had some hope of him, and asked Mr. Sandford 
whether any thing like contrition or forgiveness had been ex- 
pressed on his part. Sandford, who had been an army sur- 
geon, said, that could hardly be expected, and in fact had not 
probably been the motive. That Lord Albany should be 
anxious that his antagonist should not die, was natural on 
more accounts than one : ^^ but we are to recollect,'* said 
Sandford, '' that Mr. Hastings was the challenger, and re- 
ceived the fortune of war. Albany, moreover, is himself by 
DO means safe ; his life even now hangs upon a thread ; fe- 
ver would kill him directly." 

All this did not make me happier ; and under such feelings 
I felt all the desolation of being left alone for the night, friend- 
less, and seemingly abandoned in a strange land, the scene of 
so much misery. 

The next morning I was consoled by learning that Gran- 
ville had returned. Both he and Colonel Sackville bad chanored 

o 

their intentions of retiring. As there was no witness to the 
duel but themselves and the valets, who had gone out of the 
way, nothing could be brought home to them ; and their 
withdrawal, which would be construed into absconding, could 
only excite suspicion ; they therefore both returned. 

Granville's feelings may be conceived. He was alive to 
the dreadful blow the family had sustained, made worse by 
the total absence of a sufficient cause for the unhappy measure 
that had occasioned it. On this, grieved as he was, he did 
not conceal his opinion, or that it had taken its rise solely from 
the headlong violence and overbearing pride of the sufferer. 
His removal, however, he said, might perhaps after all be bet- 
ter for himself, as well as those who now wept him— so dan- 
gerous and so uncertain are the ways of the proud and self- 
willed. 
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UpoD this I told him bow little Foljambe had been pitied 
at Oxford ; when he observed, it was to be expected, and, 
could be have known it, it would have been his severest mortK* 
ficatton. 

I had, however, other matter to comm^nioate, in the 
changed, and, to me, surprising behaviour of Mr, Hastings. 

'< Why," said Granville, when I mentioned it, " though 
one of the proudest as to birth and all aristocratic prejudices, 
his pride was always, and sometimes successfully, encountered 
by bis piety ; for as far as sentiment and a sense of depend- 
ence upon heaven go, he is most sincerely and naturally pious ; 
so that his prejudices, which are those merely of education, 
are often, even in ordinary matters, at variance with his re* 
ligioos feelings, which are those of the heart. At the present 
moment, the latter have obtained complete ascendancy ; for 
be thinks he is deservedly under the hand of Heaven, chast- 
isiug him for his good. Indeed, I have often known him 
presage that his pride would be one day severely visited by 
providence ; and he supposes the blow he has deserved by 
way of punishment is now struck. Henee hi? change from 
loftiness to humitity and resignation, and his softness to you. 

'* It would be now, indeed, no time to shew pride, if he bad 
it even in a greater degree ; but his pride, at any rate, is very 
different from poor Foljambe^s, which arose out of an impetu- 
ous and even tyrannous disposition, unchecked by religion, 
and wholly different from that of his father, who is a just man. 
The one was an imperious disdain of every thing that did not 
yield to him ; the other, the innocuous prejudices of a good- 
natured, welUborn gentleman, merely conscious $nd fond of a 
long pedigree.*' 

I own I had a secret pleasure in bearing these nice distinc- 
tions in the pride of father and son, which never struck me 
before, but which, thus pointed out, seemed no more than just. 
Yet even this, I thought, did not account for the unusual 
kindness of manner shewn by Mu Hastings, and I e^cpressed 
to Grac^ville my wonder how it arose. 

^' Clearly," said he, '^ from the justice I have mentioned as 
a part of his character. He thought, what was true, that you 
had been ill-treated by his son, at whose change towards you, 
without any cause, he was highly disgusted. Bertha, too, 
though I am more than ever afraid to mention her to you, 

VOL. I. 22* 
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shared this feeliDg, and both paid due respect to your aDcient 
descent, to which Mr. Hastings himself always attached no 
small importaoce." 

At the oame of Bertha 1 started, but could not help asking 
Granville why he was more than ever affraid of mentioning 
her? 

. ^* Why, see you not/' said he, *^ that her position is great- 
ly changed by what has happened, and that she is no longer 
in the ordinary condition of a young woman with a fixed por- 
tion, but has become a great heiress ?'' 

The thought struck me profoundly, and the more from its 
baying never occurred to me before. 

, " To be sure,'* continued Granville, " West-India property, 
which forms the bulk of their fortune, is uncertain, and there 
are sometimes strange revolutions among these plantation 
grandees ; nevertheless, the domain of Foljambe alone, though 
not considerable, would render her a far more weighty match 
tlian she was before. I speak in a worldly point of view." 

'^ Worldly, indeed," said I, and I gave a sigh, not unob«> 
«erved by Granville, 

'^ I know," said he, ^^ what that sigh implies ; and I agree 
with you in thinking that Bertha is such a fortune in herself, 
that he must be a worldly-minded wretch that could think of 
pelf when thinking of her. To seek fortune with her would 
be ' gilding refined gold.' Nevertheless, we must open our 
eyes, and confess that the sphere of her attraction is enlarged 
by this event. Your sigh, too, has also another meaning." 

I asked what ? 

'< Why, 1 have by my expression set before you more than 
ever all that, in the view of the world, interposes between 
you and your ambition. But is not this the troth, and ought 
you not to he told it by a friend, if it does not occur to your- 
self? Can I shew myself this friend better than by setting be- 
fore you the still greater necessity than ever of abandoning 
what, if pursued, will inevitably destroy you ?" 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

RESIGNATION AND BANGER OF MR, HASTINGS.— •FIRMNESS 

OF HIS J^AUGHTEH. 

Lear, — *♦ To deal plainly, 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind, 

Methinks I should know you, and know this man ', 

Yet I am doubtful ; for I am mainly ignorant 

What place this is. * * * * 

Do not laugh at me. 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia." 

Cordelia.'—*^ I am, I am/* 

Shak»peare .-—ICin^ Lear. 

The concluding observation of Granville, though no more 
than just, and no more than what 1 should have made myself, 
v^as bitter to my feelings. I resolved, however, for the 
twentieth time, to take his advice, and return immediately to 
Oxford, without trusting myself to seek anotber interview 
With Mr. Hastings. 

Tbis resolution, firm as it was, was overthrown in a moment, 
by that gentleman's sending a servant to beg I would call upon 
bim. To refuse, I thought, would not only be ungrateful, but the. 
height of incivility, and, in his situation, unfeeling and barba* 
Tous* 1 went, therefore, and with a hurried step. I found 
him collected and resigned, but his bodily feelings much 
worn. He had been exceedingly agitated by an inquest that 
had been held on his dead son, though as there was no posi* 
tive evidence either of the duel or the cause of quarrel, many 
of the distressing particulars were avoided : there was no man* 
ner of doubt that the death was occasioned by Lord Albany's 
hand ; yet, as Mr. Hastings was most scrupulous in refusing 
to prosecute, and even in withholding all information which 
he could keep back, the verdict was general, namely, death 
by a pistol shot, but by whom fired did not appear. 

Tbis being over, there remained the question of the fune- 
ral, which Granville had exerted his utmost to persuade Mr* 
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Hastings to leave to him, and himself to retire to Foljarabe. 
But the father asserted himself, and refused to be spared the 
melancholy task. He held it a duty, he said, which he owed 
to the God who had only properly struck him, to shew his 
resignation to his will, by bowing over the grave of the son 
who had been taken from him. 

He bad desired Granville to attend bim in this last office ; 
and it was to ask me, as one who had shewn such attachment 
to (he lost Foljambe (spite of ill usage) to join him in the 
same attention, that be bad sent for me. '' It will be a con- 
solation to me," said the afflicted old man, ^' to shew how 
little I thought you deserved the unjust treatment you receiv- 
ed ; and if such a supposition may be indulged, I pleased 
myself in thinking, that the unhappy boy himself may know 
and approve it" 

I was' greatly affected, and felt that what Granville had 
represented to me of the real piety of his uncle, was no more 
than true. It may be supposed that my return to Oxford was 
postponed. 

J will not re^-open the affliction I underwent at the cere- 
mony, by touching upon its details further ihan to say, that 
the firmness and resignation, mingled with deep sorrow, shewn 
by this wounded father, commanded the admiration of alU 
His bearing, naturally so lofty, seemed indeed bowed to the 
earth, but in a manner still comparatively dignified, and evi- 
dently evincing, that he succumbed to a being who he felt, if 
He afflicted him, had done so in mercy. In short, he was an 
example of the resigned confidence of the Psalmist—-'* It is 
good for me to have been in trouble, that I may learn thy 
statutes," 

Nevertheless his misery was abundant, and at last alarm*^ 
ing ; for on his return to the hotel, be remained long on bis 
couch, in a fixed stupor, without utterinf]^ a word, though we 
all tried to obtain bis notice, in order to divert him from him- 
self. 

Sandford watched for tears, and endeavoured to excite 
them, as the best chance of restoring bim, by talking of his 
son, but in vain ; bis state continued unaltered, and Sandford 
began to be seriously uneasy.' '^ If we can produce no vent 
^or his grief," said he, ^' I will not answer for the* consequen- 
ces. It is a pity bis daughter is not here, if indeed he could 
know her." 
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Granville caoght at this, and asked, ^' Would you advise 
sending for her ?'* 

" i would,'' said Sandford, " though whom to send to break 
the necessity for her presence, without oversetting her too, I 
know not. Has she no female relation with her ?" 

" None," returned Granville. 

^^^ Could you not undertake the mission yourself?'' 

" Willingly, if you will instruct me bow and what to re- 
port." 

^* Then lose no time," continued Sandford : '^ for this is a 
case of mind, and beyond my art." 

In fine, horses were ordered, and, as it was but five miles, 
we hoped to see him in an hour, with the lovely being whose 
presence and attentions gave the only hope of recovering her 
father from the alarming syncope that seemed to have bound 
him in a chain of iron. 

During the interval between Granville's departure and re- 
turn, we were so much engaged in watching Mr. Hastings 
that I could hardly attend to my own feelings, occasioned by 
the expectation of the impending arrival. All 1 know was, 
that, between the thought of father and daughter, I was in a 
tremor of excitement. 

Sandford had bled his patient, which seemed to have some 
efiect, for he opened his. eyes and breathed somewhat more 
freely, but still with scarce a sign of restored sense ; and we 
earnestly watched the roll of etery carriage we heard, in the 
hope of what alone, in the surgeon's opinion, would rouse his 
patient from his present dangerous state. 

When the chaise did arrive, and Granville led in his inte- 
resting charge, my own senses seemed to stand in need of 
support. Never shall I forget, never cease to admire, the de- 
meanour of this perfect young woman. 

Having been fully instructed by Granville as to the case, and 
the necessity of exciting if possible, the sensibilities of her fa- 
ther, in order to produce the return of his mind, she perfectly 
comprehended what was expected frpm her, and that hfer own 
self-possession must not give way. Distressed, therefore, but 
not overwhelmed, struggling with the uneasy feeling that she 
was acting under the observation of others, yet overcoming it 
for the sake of the person most dear to her, and to whom she 
owed all reverence, the energy as well as filial piety of this 
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excellent creature sb6ne out in a manoer to fill us all with 
admiration. 

She trembled as she advanced to the couch where her pa- 
rent lay, but instantly assumed the presence of mind of a 
nurse, applying all the stimulants given her for the purpose, 
with perfect collectedness, only interrupting the process at 
intervals with tender appeals to his notice, if he could bear 
them ; ^rourmuring in tender accents, while her lips touched 
his cheek, '' Do you not know me, father ? I am your own 
Bertha. Will you not wake for her sake ?" and then would 
tears fall fast, bedewing his face as well as ber own. 

These, together with the whisperings of her name into bis 
ears, had an effect (a feeble one), but such as the remedies 
used had failed in producing. By slow (very slow) degrees, 
the fixed look of his eyes relaxed, and be began to sigh. The 
sigh aSected Bertha, and she looked fearfully dbtressed ; nor 
is there perhaps a mi^re beart*breaking 'thing to a devoted 
daughter than the sigh of deep-seated grief from the breast of 
a beloved par^t. She began to be overcome by it, till Sand- 
ford assured her that it was the very best symptom that could 
be shewn of returning sense. This immediately cheered ber, 
and she renewed ber attentions, again whispering her name, 
and entreating her father to speak to her. Nor was the effort 
at last in vain ; it was indeed blessed ; for his deadened eye 
began to shew lustre as he fixed it upon her, and in a tremu- 
lous voice he asked, '' Where am I ? I know not this room, or 
^ho is talking. Yet I should say it was Bertha, if Bertha 
were here." 

Ber^ia replied, with sobs of joy, ^^ I am-— I am," — ^and fell 
upon his cheek. 

It had its effect, for be asked, "Is it really my child?" 
and by his fond caress he shewed that he knew her, and that 
his mind had returned. 

Sandford now came forward in his directorial capacity ; he 
had prepared a stimulating cordial for his patient, which he 
gave to be administered by Bertha's hand ; observing, bow- 
ever, that she herself had been, and still was, a better cordial 
than all the art of medicine could supply, and that the very 
best thing he could now do was to leave her and her father 
together, if only for a few minutes. ." The pulse," said he, 
" is still low, but will soon be higher with such a nurM[|^ It is 
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quiet now that 13 most wanted. I will myself retire, but ouljr 
into the next room, so that I shall be at band." 

With this he left the room, and took Granville and me 
along with him. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

PIETT OF MR. HASTINGS, AND ITS IMPORTANT CONS^UEN- 

CES TO ME. 

And now and then an ample tear triU'd down 
Her delicate cheek. It seem'd she was a queen 
Over her passion, who, most rebel like, 
Sought to be king o'er her. 

Tou have aeen 
Sunshine and rain at once. 

Those happ7 smiles 
That ^ayed on her ripe lips seem'd not to know 
What guests were in her eyes. 

In brief, sorrow 
Would be a rarity most beloved, if all 
Could so become it. 

Shakbfeare^— iCtii^ Lear. 

Thy sins are visited in this poor child. 

King John, 

Didst ever hear a man so penitent ? 

3 Henry VL 

DuRiNQ all this time I have said nothing of the feelings^ 
called up by the arrival of this amiable being to the aid of 
her sinking parent. That she was only more attractive than 
ever under such a character may be imagined. In truth, she 
so absorbed us all by the presentation it made us of female 
merit in perhaps the loveliest character it exhibits, filial tend* 
erness and duty, that, keen as were my sensations on my own 
account, their interest sank to nothing even with myself in 
comparison with that of the scene 1 have described. For not 
even as a wife does a woman shew better, or perhaps so well| 
as when fulfilling the tender duties of love and reverence due 
to the author of her being. How does not such a picture en* 
hance and heighten even the loveliest beauty ! * 

Safely may i say that this was so with Bertha. The deep 
mourning she wore only the more set off the delicacy of her 
complexioA ; bpt joined to the sentiment inspired by her 
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whole demeanour in this affecting scene, all I ever felt for her 
was augmented ten thousand fold. 

I watched to observe whether she recognised me ; but she 
was too completely absorbed by her father to give any sign of 
it. On our return to the room it was different. 

We found Mr. Hastings much restored as to sense and ani- 
mation, though greatly enfeebled as to strength. His daughter 
was on her knees before him, chafing his hands, which, how- 
ever, ever and anon, he disengaged from hers, placing them 
upon her head, and blessing her. On our entrance she arose, 
and exhibited in her countenance such a mixture of joy and 
anxiety (t|}ough of anxiety relieved,) as would have been 
irresistible in the plainest female so employed ; what in her ? 

With the self-possession which never abandoned her, she 
thanked Mr. Sandford for sending for her. *^ It would have 
broke my heart," said he, ^' had 1 been left in igDorance, and 
not have been allowed to come. But, thank God, he is quite 
well now." 

Sandford smiled, and observed, ^' Not quite yet ; but wiH 
be I trust :" and Mr. Hastings, having gathered strength, 
said, " How can I ever thank these friends enough ? Bertha 
must do it for me." 

He then asked her if she had seen her old friend, (mean- 
ing me), adding, '^ He has been very good' in coming so far 
for our sakes, and did not, I see, abandon me under thb last 
visitation. You must thank him for me." 

The frank girl immediately stretched out her hand, and 
said in her sweetest accents, ^^ O ! 1 do indeed thank Mr. 
De Clifford for more than tbis-^his kindness to——" 

But here a faltering voice, and tears, which indeed had 
never been thoroughly suppressed amid all her joy at having 
recovered her father, prevented further utterance. Words, 
however, were not necessary to create in me a bliss I had not 
for along time known, not merely because I was allowed to 
press her offered hand, in token of the thanks which her fath- 
er himself, to ofy surprise, quite as much as my pleasure, 
bad commissioned her to express. What joy was in that rao« 
ment ! 

But now, Mr. Sandford resuming the command, advised 
the patient's retiring to bed. ^' It is repose," said he, " after 
most sad agitation, that he chiefly wants, and if ^e can get 
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sleep, to which I would add anj mild sustenance he maj fan- 
cy, he will do very well. I will look in at midnight to see 
that every thing is right, and meantime, request of you, m^ 
excellent young lady, neither to alarm nor exhaust yourself in 
watching. The paroxysm over, 1 have no fears for his bod- 
ily health. For mental comfort (the best of all), I can onlj 
recommend you to a higher Power." 

Mr. Hastings was too weak to answer, but showed by ad 
inclination of his head, and a deep sigh, that he fully agreed 
with what Sandford bad said ; and Bertha, on the latter ta- 
king leave, gave him a look of mournful gratitude ; and then, 
wishing Granville and me good night, the door closed u^QjEk 
what seemed to me all the interests 1 had in the world. 

As Granville and I lodged in the same inn, we passed the 
evening together, and had much talk. "This sad event,'* 
said he, " mournful as it is, will perhaps eventually be better 
for my uncle's happiness. It was plain to me that poor Fol- 
jambe's irreclaimable violence of spirit would have ruined his 
father's peaceful habits of retired 8elf*consequence. In this 
be had wrapt himself up for some years, and hence, seldom 
stirring from his domain, where he was the deity of the place, 
' sole monarch of all he surveyed,' he allowed the world to 
pass as it listed, provided it gave him no disturbance. He 
lived indeed in that easy negligence which, as Johnson says 
of Sir Roger de Coverley, solitary grandeur naturally gen- 
erates. This, however, was not wholesome as a cure for his 
family pride, which grew upon him the more for living alone, 
and being free from the rivalry of upstarts, whom he c§uld 
not bear. He preferred, indeed, a man who derived from the 
times of the Plantagenets, though with scarce bread to eat, 
to a millionaire who sprang from a South Sea bubble^ Hence, 
I verily believe," added Granville, " his condescesions to 
you ; so don't flatter yourself that it is your own individual 
merit that has obtained them. There is, however, another 
reason, quite as powerful, in his strong religious feeling, 
which, you must have observed, has actuated him throughout 
this severe trial." 

" But how can that," asked I, interested by these observa- 
tions, "influence his condescensions to me?" 

"Why, see you not that his deep sense of Christian daty, 
always warring with his pride, perpetually fills bim with re* 

YOL. I. 23 
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morse and humility ; and when this is the case, he considers 
it a boundea duty to make amends twenty fold to all those 
whom he, or even his son, may have slighted, for what, un- 
like a real proud man, he considers a sin requiring punish- 
ment. That punishment he thinks has now deservedly fall- 
en upon him by the death (made more miserable for the 
manner of it) of the only heir of his name, to whom, with 
all bis faults, be was tenderly attached. He is alive to all 
his son's wrongs to you, the greater because of your fidelity 
to him ; and in his sincere submission to what he feels the 
justice of heaven, it consoles him in his grief to make up to 

19 the kindness in which Foljambe was so deficient. In this, 

d only for the same reasons, 1 have no doubt he is second- 
ed by his daughter ; and 1 tell you this to guard you from 
thgse self-flatteries which might otherwise, with all your fine 
resolutions, assail you." 

'^ I thank you," said I (I am afraid, rather drily\ ^' for this 
Oaution ;" and I was not sorry that our retiring ^r the night 
put an end to the conversation. 

When alone, 1 revolved with fearful interest all the inci- 
dents of this eventful day. Both the father and daughter be- 
came more than ever the objects, the one of my study, the 
other of my admiration. The religious resignation of Mr. 
Hastings, and the sweet filial piety, mixed with decision of 
conduct, in Bertha, occupied all my recollections, as well as 
all my reasoning faculties, so that I could not rest. I was toss- 
ed in a sea of doubt as to what attentions Mr. Hastings might 
8til|M[>ermit himself to show me, and if shown, whether I 
ougnt to accept them. If I did, and particularly if I ever 
found myself again within the atmosphere of Foljambe Park, 
I felt I was lost forever ; for this new position in which I had 
seen her, only made me more than ever the lover of goodness 
wd of Bertha, 

On the other hand, the intimations by Granville as to the 
eflfect of Mr. Hastings' religious feelings (perhaps fears) upon 
bis consciousness of the sin of pride, worked upqn my san- 
guine temper, so that 1 actually thought it witb'ri| a possibility 
that I might again be the approved inmate of Bertha's pater- 
nal home. 

It never occurred to me that there was another and safer 
alternative, in returning, by a noble efibrt^'^resolutiQu, the 
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very next day to Oxford. The result was, that I fled from 
decision, and resolved to trust to the chapter of accidents ; 
perhaps, on some occasions, as good an ally iis we can have. 

One thing was clear, that I could not leave York without 
again waiting upon these two interesting friends ; in which 
opinion Granville himself, when I consulted him next 
morning, concurred ; and having previously sent inquir- 
ies, and found that the sufferers had passed a good night, we 
set out after breakfast, Granville to pay duty and offer servi- 
ces, I to submit to whatever doom might be awarded me by 
the new ally 1 have mentioned. 

What this ally meant yet to do I^could not tell, but it wj^^ 
evident, from the hurry and movement we found among ^I^^^B 
Hastings people, that the present state of things was not tn^^ 
order of the day. 

Mr. Hastings was so much recovered, and Bertha so anx- 
ious to give him the comforts of home, that after having con- 
sulted Sandford, who thought the temporary access' he had 
suflSMred had subsided, and there was no danger, it was resolv- 
ed to move homeward that very morning. 

Thus I was like an ill-fated mariner, who, after being tem- 
pest-tost, and gratified with the sight of port, is suddenly 
blown off, and driven again to<3ea. Granville was, of course, 
to Accompany them ; and as for me, I had nothing left but 
to express all wishes for their welfare, and to announce that 
in a few hours I should be on the way to Oxford. 

Bertha said nothing, but, as I thought, looked significantly 
at her father, -who then asked me if this was in conse4j^nce 
of college duty, or.only my own wish. '^ If the first,' said 
he, '' I can have nothing to observe ; but if you are not 
obliged to return, I own 1 should be sorry to part so soon with 
a young gentleman of so good a name, who always showed 
so much kindness to my poor son, aod lately so much inter- 
est about myself. For the first I fear he was but ill-requited ; 
to requite the last may not, I hone, be beyond our power." 

I observed Bertha's eyes lool^ down at these words, yet 
as if they were not unexpected. Granville looked surprised, 
aod I myself knew not how to look, except that I believe I 
looked very much like a fool. But as Mr. Hastings evident- 
ly waited my answer, I hesitatingly stammered out that my 
leave of absence was confined to no •particular day. 
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*' Then come witfa us," said Mr. Hastings ; ** there is just 
a place in the carriage for you, aod God knows i have suf- 
6cient need of real friends not to lose them if I can help it." 

He 'Said this with a sigh, and Bertha, with a suppressed and 
trembling voice, as if to herself, observed, '* I am sure he was 
a real friend to him who is gone." 

'* You will then come with us ?" continued Mr. Hastings, 
looking for my answer. 

My heart was full, and I could only bow a too willing coii' 
sent. 
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